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REMINISCENCES OF ALEXANDER METCALF FISHER, 


LATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Tue exalted reputation for talents 
which the late Professor Fisher left 
behind him, has conspired with the 
affecting circumstances of his death, 
to throw a romantic but melancholy 
interest around his memory. More 
than twenty years have now passed, 
since Yale College and the surround- 
ing community, were suddenly in- 
volved in the deepest gloom at the 
tidings, that one respected and be- 
loved in no ordinary degree, who 
had just exchanged with them the 
parting salutation, and embarked for 
the Old World under the most flat- 
tering auspices, had suffered a ter- 
rible shipwreck and was buried be- 
neath the waves! A new genera- 
tion has sprung up, who have lis- 


tened with interest to the tale of 


sorrow, that has mingled with en- 
thusiastic expressions of admira- 
tion for his talents and virtues from 
his former associates and pupils; 
and the wish has often been re- 
peated, that a full biography of him 
might be given to the public. Not 
being in possession of his writings, 
we have not the means of making 
out a complete analysis of his sci- 
entific labors, or a full history of his 
brief but remarkable life; but we 
propose only to recite a few partic- 
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ulars respecting him, gleaned from 
the excellent “* Eulogy” of Profes- 
sor Kingsley pronounced on the oc- 
casion of his death, and from seve- 
ral obituary notices published at the 
same period. This we do by way 
of introduction to the ** Reminiscen- 
ces,”—the title of an unpublished 
manuscript now before us, written 
by an intimate friend and classmate 
of Professor Fisher, soon after his 
decease. 

ALEXANDER MetcaLF FISHER was 
born at Franklin, Massachusetts, in 
the year 1794. His parents were 
much respected members of the 
pastoral charge of the late celebra- 
ted Dr. Emmons. He early exhi- 
bited tokens of a superior mind and 
an aptitude for learning, which de- 
termined his parents to give him-a 
liberal education ; and, accordingly, 
he entered Yale College, in the au- 
tumn of 1809. Though but fifteen 
years of age, and diminutive in per- 
son, yet the superiority of his mind, 
and his love of study, were soon 
apparent, and he speedily acquired 
and easily retained throughout his 
academic course, the first place in 
his class. He took his baccalaureate 
degree in 1813, and returned to his 
father’s house. 
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Without any definite plan of life 
before him, but desirous of examin- 
ing for himself the grounds of the 
Christian faith, in which he had 
been educated, he placed himself, 
the following year, under the in- 
struction of his profound and vene- 
rable pastor. He wrote a series of 
dissertations on points of theology 
proposed to him by the Doctor ; of- 
ten, with his usual independence, 
controverting some of the peculiar 
and favorite opinions of that distin- 
guished divine, who expressed, at 
times, as we were informed by Pro- 
fessor Fisher himseif, much uneasi- 
ness, not to say displeasure, at hav- 
ing his peculiar doctrines canvassed 
with so much freedom by a youth 
of nineteen. It is not unlikely that 
this was the reason for breaking off 
their connexion; for the next year 
Mr. Fisher repaired to Andover, and 
entered the Theological Seminary. 
Here he devoted himself to the reg- 
ular studies of the Institution with 
his accustomed diligence, until im- 
paired health compelled him to re- 
turn home. His constitution had 
received a severe shock, from which 
it did not recover for several years 
afterwards. 

In 1815 he was appointed tutor 
in Yale College, and entered upon 
the duties of the office at the opens 
ing of the fallterm. At this time, 
his health was very poor, his per- 
son much emaciated, and his spir- 
its deeply depressed. Regular em- 
ployment so congenial to his taste, 
gradually repaired his strength and 
revived his spirits; and he selected 
the most difficult studies, for, as 
Delambre observes, difficulties con- 
stitute the natural aliment of ge- 
nius. The solution of various math- 
ematical problems proposed by Dr. 
Adrain in a magazine published 
in the city of New York, an able 
review of Day’s Algebra in a pub- 
lic journal, and a profound Essay 
on Musical Temperament, written 
during his tutorship, and publish- 
ed in the first volume of the Amer- 
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ican Journal of Sciance,* brought 
him rapidly into notice among sci- 
entific men; and, in the year 1817, 
when on the decease of the lament- 
ed President Dwight, Professor Day 
then filling the chair of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, was 
elevated to the presidency, Mr. 
Fisher was elected adjunct profes. 
sor in that department. 

From this period, his plans of 
study were laid out on the broadest 
scale ; his health improved ; he as- 
cended the heights of science with 
almost unexampled rapidity; and 
he fulfilled all the duties of an in- 
structor and officer of the college 
with the greatest ability and faith. 
fulness. ‘In the time which elap- 
sed,” says Prof. Kingsley, “ from 
his election to his new office to his 
departure for Europe, he had exam- 
ined and digested the writings of 
the principal philosophers of Britain, 
tracing every discovery, theory, and 
illustration to its source; and had 
read, with the same attention, many 
of the most valuable publications of 
the mathematicians and philosophers 
of France. He had, in the same 
time, prepared a full course of lec- 
tures in natural philosophy, both 
theoretical and experimental, which 
for copiousness, clearness, and exact 
adaptation to the purposes of in- 
struction, equaled the highest ex- 
pectations of his friends. 

“Having thus far accomplished 
his original design, he resolved onan 
excursion to Europe, not so much 
for the sake of making new acqui- 
sitions in science,—for the knowl- 
edge of European philosophers is 
found in their books,—as to visit the 
places of public instruction, and 
examine by actual inspection the 
modes of communicating knowledge 
in foreign universities ; to form an 
acquaintance with men who were 








* This constitutes the first article in 
that Journal, which has now reached 
nearly fifty volumes and _ contributed 
greatly to the advancement of American 
science. 
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distinguished in his own depart- 
met; and to obtain such informa- 
tion as might enable him more fully 
to aid in raising the scientific char- 
acter of his country, and in promo- 
ting the usefulness and prosperity 
of the college, to the interests of 
which he was entirely devoted. 
Every preparation was made which 
was thought necessary to secure the 
attainment of his object; and, after 
the fullest inquiries, and taking the 
best advice, he embarked at New 
York for Liverpool, in the Albion 
packet, where, to use his own lan- 
guage, in the last commuaication 
received from him, ‘every thing 
seemed to promise a quick, safe, 
and agreeable passage.’ ” 

Among the various melancholy 
wrecks of packet-ships to England 
that have from time to time spread 
consternation and grief over both 
countries, seldom has one occa- 
sioned wider and deeper sorrow 
than the loss of the packet-ship 
Albion. On the Ist of April, 1822, 
nearly sixty passengers appeared on 
the deck of this elegant ship, all 
animated with the prospect of a 
happy voyage, and left the harbor 
of New York, reciprocating with 
their friends the joyous shouts cus- 
tomary on such occasions. On the 
22d of the same month, they all, 
with the exception of nine persons, 
including but one passenger, met a 
watery grave on the coast of Ire- 
land, near Kinsale. ‘Their passage 
had been pleasant until the 2ist, 
when the ship encountered and 
weathered a severe gale; but the 
brave captain and tempest-beaten 
crew, cheered all on board with the 
hope that in less than two days they 
should reach their destined port. 
Early in the evening of that day 
the packet “shipped a sea which 
knocked her on her beams-ends, 
swept her decks, and carried her 
mainmast by the board.” ‘The ship 
became unmanageable, and the un- 
happy inmates drifted along at the 
mercy of the waves, agonizing or 


reviving under alternations of fear 
and hope, until twelve o'clock at 
night, when the light of “ Old Head” 
came in sight, and warned them that 
they were rapidly drifting ashore, 
on a rocky and most dangerous 
coast. About four o’clock, as the 
day dawned, the commander, Cap- 
tain Williams, who had made every 
effort to encourage the men and 
preserve the ship, communicated 
the dreadful certainty that no efforts 
could possibly save her, and in about 
five minutes she struck—the break- 
ers dashed furiously over her—she 
rapidly filled, and shortly after went 
to pieces, within a few rods of the 
land. ‘The shore was rocky and pre- 
cipitous, rising to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet, and those 
who in great numbers were coilected 
on the brow, were prevented from 
rendering adequate assistance ; and 
the opening light of day unveiled 
the distressing and hopeless specta- 
cle of the numerous ship’s compa- 
ny clinging in agony to the shrouds 
and broken parts of the ship, and 
plunging at short intervals into the 
raging abyss. ‘The surviving pas- 
senger reports that he last saw our 
friend in the cabin when it was fast 
filling with water—that he looked 
deeply anxious, but was observing 
the barometer, probably with the 
view of watching any indications it 
might afford of abating violence in 
the tempest. It is believed, there- 
fore, that he met his fate below, be- 
ing drowned by the sudden influx of 
waters. “If,” says Prof. Kings- 
ley, “we shrink from approaching 
the final scene, and check our ima- 
ginations, which would paint in too 
vivid colors the last sufferings of our 
departed friend, what must have 
been the horror, the agony which 
rent his bosom, in actual view of a 
death so sudden, so unexpected, so 
awiul! But here, let us not in- 
dulge too far our gloomy surmises. 
Others may have been distracted 
with fear, and wild with apprehen- 
sion, but he no doubt was calm and 
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collected. Others frantic with grief, 
and mad with alarm and terror, 
amidst the rege of contending ele- 
ments, may have abandoned them- 
selves to despair; but he no doubt 
was undismayed, and knew where 
to place his confidence. We may 
indeed suppose that he thought of 
his parents and his home, of the 
friends he had left behind, and the 
Institution so much the object of his 
affection ; that the idea of the sudden 
extinction of his earthly prospects, 
and the loss of whatever his heart 
held dear, now rushed upon his re- 
collection, and filled him with un- 
utterable anguish; yet those who 
best knew him will most easily be- 
lieve that the last feeling of his 
heart, as the billows closed around 
him, that his last aspiration as he 
sunk into the opening gulf was, 
* Father, not my will, but thine, be 
done.’ ” 

The estimate formed of the char- 
acter of Professor Fisher in Prof. 
Kingsley’s eulogy, and in the obitu- 
ary notices of him at the same period 
in the public journals,* is substan- 
tially the same. The “ Reminiscen- 
ces,” which follow, were addressed 
to a particular friend of Prof. Fisher 
by a classmate then residing at a dis- 
tance, whose long and intimate con- 
nexion with the deceased, had sug- 
gested to him many recollections of 
incidents illustrative of his genius 
and character. These were com- 
municated to his surviving friends, 
without any view to publication ; 
but familiar and personal incidents 
of this kind, intended only for the 
eye of friendship, often make us 
better acquainted with the character 
to which they relate, than the most 
labored panegyric. The letter pro- 
ceeds as follows. 


My dear Sir—| readily comply 
with your request “ to furnish some 
reminiscences of our dear departed 





* See Sareea | Am. Journ. Science, 
V, 367 ; Christian Spectator, IV, 389, 432. 


friend, Professor Fisher ;” for al. 
though I cannot help keeping in 
mind his mournful fate whenever | 
think of him, still a recurrence to 
our former intimacy affords recol- 
lections which I love to cherish. 

Two circumstances conspired to 
give me an opportunity to know 
more of our friend at a certain in- 
teresting period of his life, than was 
probably known to any other indi- 
vidual. One was my connexion 
with him as one of the tutors of the 
same class for two years, which un- 
avoidably brought me inte close 
contact with him, and which rela- 
tion, | may add, produced a high 
degree of intimacy and confidence 
between us. Another was, that du- 
ring the same period, owing to his 
excessive modesty, he aflorded to 
very few persons an opportunity of 
knowing any thing respecting his 
habits and feelings. You remem- 
ber, sir, that we were classmates 
in college; but this relation pro- 
duced only a common acquaintance, 
while that of colleague tutors occa- 
sioned the most unreserved confi- 
dence, which, since our separation 
four years ago, has been main- 
tained by a frequent correspon- 
dence. To the public, Professor 
Kingsley has already communicated 
enough to justify the fame of our 
friend, perhaps enough to satisfy 
their curiosity; but to your own 
private circle, where he was ad- 
mired so much and loved so well, I 
feel that no circumstance in his his- 
tory will seem too minute. 

The intellectual superiority of 
Mr. Fisher began to display itself 
at a very early period of his college 
life. 1 well remember the first time 
I ever observed it,—it was in the 
parsing of a Greek verb. The 
same emphatic manner, the same 
precision and accuracy that were 
afterwards so characteristic of him, 
were all conspicuous in his first re- 
citation, and led me to mark him as 
a candidate for eminence. | retain 
an equally distinct remembrance of 
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his personal appearance at that time. 
He was a little black-eyed boy of 
fifteen, rather stooping in his pos- 
ture, and of a figure diminutive 
even for his years. His features 
contemplated singly were rather or- 
dinary, but taken together, they cer- 
tainly bore no common impress, but 
were remarkable for that same 
thoughtful expression which was so 
much observed in his later years. 
Exalted as was the opinion which 
his classmates formed of him during 
his first year, yet the extent of his 
capacity was not fully understood 
until the latter part of Sophomore 
year, when the class reached the 
severest parts of the mathematical 
course. It astonished us all to see 
with what ease he traveled through 
conic sections, and spherical geom- 
etry and trigonometry; how com- 
pletely he supplied defective demon- 
strations in the text-book, and how 
he occasionally detected fallacies in 
the author, and demonstrated the 
incorrectness of his conclusions.* 
I may add that to most of his class- 
mates it seemed almost sublime, to 
see one of an age but a single re- 
move from childhood, of a figure so 
disproportioned to the magnitude of 
his subject, and of a mould so frail 
and delicate, march with such ease 
and steadiness over those heights 
which stood in this part of our path, 
where some of us either worked our 
way with desperate toil, or halted at 
the base in dismay. It was natural 
for the class to infer that recitations, 
which were so completely mastered 
must have been prepared with un- 
common labor; and this inference 
was the more likely to be made, on 
account of his known habits of in- 
tense and assiduous application ; but 
I was assured by his room-mate, 
that these lessons were mastered 
without the appearance of any ex- 
traordinary exertion ; that in fact he 
had got over them so long before the 
others came up, that he gained no 
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* The class read Webber's Mathematics, 
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small part of the time for other pur- 
suits. 

In the winter of Junior year, the 
class calculated a lunar eclipse. ‘T'o 
accommodate the lessons to the slow 
pace at which the majority were 
forced to advance, one or two of 
the elements were given out for a re- 
citation, so that a week elapsed before 
the calculation and projection of the 
eclipse were completed. The de- 
sign of conducting the class through 
the calculation of the eclipse, was 
announced and the first lesson given 
out on Saturday noon: | was as- 
sured by a classmate that before 
sunset of the same day, Fisher had 
completed the calculation. The ce- 
lerity with which he ‘performed nu- 
merical calculations, is to be ascribed 
partly to the small size of his char- 
acters, and the compactness of his 
work, a remark which applies equal- 
ly to his handwriting. His reasons 
for adopting such a style both of 
computation and penmanship, were 
digested at a very early period ; the 
manner was in neither case the re- 
sult of accident ; every thing indeed 
of his was done by rule. In ac- 
cordance with a suggestion of Dr. 
Beattie, his practice was, to carry 
such letters as go above or below 
the line exactly to the middle of the 
space, in which case the long let- 
ters of two contiguous lines would 
never interfere with each other. 
Upon considerations equally minute, 
but rational and useful, were found- 
ed all the peculiarities of his hand- 
writing; and to these were owing 
the uncommon neatness, compact- 
ness, and legibility, which distin- 
guished it. We seldom see any one 
put so much on a page as he did, 
and still his hand is remarkably leg- 
ible. I never knew any one who 


could commit to writing so much 
matter in the same time, although it 
is not uncommon to see those who 
write with greater apparent velocity. 
This furnishes an example of the 
advantages he derived from reflect- 
ing on the most minute circumstan- 
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ces that affected his progress in 
knowledge, or his convenience and 
happiness. 

One who became acquainted with 
the extent and variety of Mr. Fish- 
er’s information, not only in the 
abstruse sciences but also on all 
those topics which enter into the con- 
versation of the learned and polite, 
would be apt to infer that his read- 
ing must have been immense. But 
the fact was that it was confined to 
a comparatively small number of 
books. He thought so much of the 
different estimate to be attached to 
different authors, and esteemed it so 
much better to read one able work 
well than many works superficially, 
that he was never ashamed to say 
of many a common-place produc- 
tion, “‘ I never read it; and yet, if 
the conversation happened to turn 
on that work, his companions would 
be surprised to find that he knew so 
much of it. But the attention he 
gave to one able writer, frequently 
made him acquainted, in no small 
degree, with the contents of other 
books to which that writer referred ; 
and hence he embraced and fol- 
lowed the maxim, that “all human 
knowledge which is of any value, is 
to be sought by the study of a few 
out of all the vast multitude of au- 
thors.” But he did not consider 
that “* looking at” a book, or “ look- 
ing over”’ it, was reading it. With 
him reading a book was to study it ; 
to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all it contains; to pause over 
its striking passages; to reflect on 
its sentiments ; to comment upon it 
in written notes; and to examine 
many collateral works, especially 
reference books. ‘To read Horace, 
was to unlock the great storehouse 
of all antiquity, of which Horace is 
the key. To read Pope’s Satires, 
(of whieh he was very fond,) was 
to investigate the spirit and man- 
ners of the age in which they were 
written. 

But the miscellany which com- 
manded much of Mr. Fisher’s at- 


tention, in the earlier part of his 
college life, was that of Swift, es. 
pecially his prose works. The un- 
affected character of his style and 
his wit, hit the taste of young Fish- 
er; and | am inclined to think, that 
so far as his style was formed on 
any model, it was formed on the 
writings of Swift. He was not in- 
deed averse to a style more orna- 
mented than his own, when it suited 
the character of the subject, and of 
the writer; but he believed that in 
cases where others might embellish 
with propriety and effect, he could 
not do it without seeming affectation. 
The idea that nothing but the great- 
est plainness and simplicity of man- 
ner was suited to him, he carried so 
far, that | do not recollect that in the 
whole course of his speaking in pub- 
lic while a student, he could ever be 
brought to make more than one ges- 
ture. 

* Many other incidents of his early 
history might be recited, evincive of 
strong peculiarities of character, in- 
dicative however, for the most part, 
of originality of thought, delicacy of 
taste, and determination of purpose ; 
but it was not until the autumn of 
1815, when we entered upon our 
duties as tutors of the same class, 
that I consider my acquaintance 
with him as really commencing. 
As all the more finished productions, 
whether of nature or of art, exhibit 
new perfections as we inspect them 
more closely, so I found that, ex- 
alted as were my ideas of the capa- 
city of my colleague, they fell far 
short of the reality. I shall never 
forget the impressions made by my 
first interview with him, after en- 
tering upon this new employment. 
His mind seemed too gigantic for its 
frail tenement. He was just recov- 


ering from an alarming indisposi- 
tion, the effects of which were still 
visible in his altered features and 
emaciated frame. He was also 
greatly depressed in mind, and au- 
gured very unfavorably of his suc- 
cess in the station upon which he 
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had entered. His best friends, in- 
deed, had their apprehensions re- 
specting his power to maintain “ the 
post of dignity.” I need not say 
how completely he afterwards dissi- 
pated these apprehensions. The 
new situation to which he felt him- 
self unequal, elicited appropriate 
talents; or | am inclined to attribute 
his success here, as in every other 
enterprise, to the power he had of 
bringing his great mind to bear on 
every emergency. Another dis- 
tressing apprehension that attended 
him at this time was, the fear of 
permanent delirium. This I re- 
garded, at first, as the offspring of 
his infirm state of health, and was 
disposed to treat it lightly, until I 
learned that a few months before, 
his nervous system had become ex- 
ceedingly disordered. In alluding to 
this state of mind, he observed, that 
he had often endeavored and longed 
to recover and apply to some useful 
purpose, a portion of that spirit 
which then enabled him so rapidly 
to invert and so easily to execute 
his airy schemes. 

This imperfect state of health, 
accompanied by constant depression 
of spirits, continued with little abate- 
ment through the whole period of 
his tutorship ; yet invincibly attach- 
ed to study, he seemed incapable 
of any remission; but beset as 
he was by those distressing sensa- 
tions which accompany a chronic 
debility of the stomach, and haunted 
at night by feverish dreams, he was 
still, during the whole time, devour- 
ing with incredible rapidity the more 
recondite works of mathematicians, 
and diving into the profoundest 
depths of the science of music. So 
prevalent were the foregoing disor- 
ders during the time that he was 
writing his essay on Musical ‘Tem- 
perament, that his rest became ex- 
ceedingly broken. | remember one 
instance in particular. It was the 
night but one after our revered and 
beloved President Dwight died, and 
before his remains were committed 
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to the tomb. The sorrowful emo- 
tions awakened by that event, con- 
spiring with an imagination already 
enfeebled and disturbed, either ban- 
ished sleep entirely from his pillow, 
or agitated his slumbers with the 
most frightful images. I was in his 
room late in the evening in company 
with a friend. Mr. F. hinted at his 
sufferings the preceding night, and 
intimated a desire that one of us 
should stay and keep him company. 
We were both well acquainted with 
his habitual reserve on subjects of 
this kind, and knew that such a re- 
quest could be elicited only by very 
uncommon sufferings. Accordingly 
it was at once agreed that one of us 
should remain. Mr. Fisher after- 
wards incidentally mentioned the 
sights that were presented to his 
imagination the preceding night. 
They were truly awful, such as indi- 
cated a highly excited state of the 
nervous system, bordering on de- 
rangement. Yet it was during this 
very time that he prepared that es- 
say on Musical ‘Temperament which 
has been pronounced by the most 
competent judges so able and pro- 
found. This was during the winter 
vacation of 1817. The whole piece 
was written in less than two weeks, 
although the calculations, especially 
those from which the tables were 
constructed, were extremely labori- 
ous. My impression is that he told 
me that in making the tables alone, 
he filled his slate with figures more 
than a hundred times, and he always 
carried on such computations with 
great compactness. 1 cannot cer- 
tainly say to what extent these calcu- 
lations were prepared beforehand ; 
but I witnessed the progress of the 
composition of the article from day 
to day, and well recollect that it 
was written and prepared for the 
Connecticut Academy (to which 
body it was addressed) within the 
period of two weeks. 

I always considered Mr. F.’s taste 
for music, and fondness for its sci- 
entific principles, as among the most 





remarkable qualities he possessed. 
They began to be developed at an 
early age, and he was able to read 
very difficult pieces during his first 
year in college. His vocal powers 
however were not at all extraordi- 
nary, and it is therefore perhaps the 
more remarkable that he should 
have been so very fond of the sci- 
ence of music, as to have devoted 
all his powers to the investigation 
of its principles. It was a favorite 
recreation with him silently to pe- 
ruse the pieces of the greatest mas- 
ters, as Handel and Haydn, carry- 
ing on all parts at a time with a full 
comprehension, and (as he assured 
me) with a perfect enjoyment of the 
harmony. He passed many a lei- 
sure hour in this mental perform- 
ance of Handel’s grand Hallelujah 
Chorus. This piece in its greatest 
extent, the Lock Hospital collec- 
tion, and the Harmonia Sacra, fur- 
nished his favorite amusement. As 
yet he had hardly called in the aid 
of instruments. He however at 
length procured an organ, and had 
it set up in his room. His knowl- 
edge of the principles of musical 
harmony was so familiar, that he 
was at once able to perform pieces 
of moderate difficulty in all parts. 
He did not finally attain to an ex- 
cellence in performing which was 
anticipated from so promising a be- 
ginning, probably because he would 
not devote the time to it which is in- 
dispensable to excellence. The love 
of simplicity which characterized 
his literary taste, was also conspic- 
uous both in his selection of pieces, 
and in his performance on the or- 
gan. He probably never brought 
himself to attempt a single flourish. 
I have heard accomplished masters 
speak with high admiration, both of 
his classical taste in music, and of 
his profound acquaintance with its 
scientific principles. The original- 
ity of his taste is conspicuous in 
this, that as soon as he fell in with 
the compositions of celebrated Eu- 
ropean masters, he could no longer 
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endure the jingling homespun style 
of church music then generally 
prevalent in our country towns, al- 
though this was the style to which 
he had always been accustomed 
from his infancy. Among his pa- 
pers will doubtless be found a num. 
ber of pieces of his own composi- 
tion. Some few of them | heard 
him perform, but do not know whe- 
ther he bestowed sufficient attention 
upon any piece, to render it a fair 
specimen of his talents for musical 
composition. 

Of Professor Fisher’s great math- 
ematical powers, it would be easy 
for me to recall numerous illustra. 
tions. The following incident may 
serve as anexample. One evening 
after tea we set out for a walk, and 
on our way stopped a moment ata 
bookseller’s. Happening to take up 
a number of the New York Monthly 
Magazine, I observed several math- 
ematical questions which were un- 
derstood to be proposed by Doctor 
Adrain. One of them, as being pe- 
culiarly difficult, was offered as a 
prize question, the premium being 
the current volume of the magazine. 
I pointed it out to Mr. Fisher. He 
read it over hastily, and immediately 
afterwards we resumed our walk. 
Reaching that delightful lawn, the 
New Haven Green, we took a few 
turns over it, conversing on some 
common-place topic, until the time 
for our evening lessons reminded us 
to return to our rooms. Mr. Fisher 
apologized for a temporary absence 
of mind by saying, *“* Excuse me, | 
was thinking of that problem,” but 
added shortly after, “I’ve got it.” 
I accompanied him to his room, but 
observing him to be making some 
preparation to proceed with the 
problem, I retired. Next morning 
he showed me the solution com- 
pleted, which I think he had per- 
formed in three different ways. 
The one which had occurred to him 
in our walk, was that which pleased 
him most, and it was the one which 


he sent to the Monthly Magazine, 
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with the signature of “ X.” It was 
inserted in the next number of the 
Magazine as the solution of * X of 
New Haven,” the latter part being 
probably derived from the postmark. 
It was particularly commended for 
its elegance, and among a number 
of competitors, the prize was award- 
ed to “ X of New Haven.” Hap- 
pening to be at the bookstore when 
the succeeding number announcing 
the decision arrived, I immediately 
went to inform Mr. F. of his suc- 
cess, which | did by inquiring “ if 
he could lend me one of the num- 
bers of the Monthly Magazine.” 
He readily understood me, as he 
intimated by a significant smile 
which he labored in vain to con- 
ceal; but he blushed deeply for 
having betrayed his consciousness 
of success. 

Speaking of Doctor Adrain re- 
minds me of the desire Mr. Fisher 
expressed, at an early period of his 
mathematical studies, of becoming 
acquainted with that gentleman, and 
the great pleasure he derived from 
a personal interview. ‘The same 
feelings led him to seek the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Bowditch ; and the de- 
light which he experienced in the 
conversation of that great man, was 
an earnest of the happiness he would 
have felt, had he been permitted to 
enjoy a familiar intercourse with the 
mathematicians and philosophers of 
France and Britain. Although he 
was by nature diffident in manners, 
he was ai all times fully master of 
his intellectual powers, and his mind 
would run clear when his knees 
trembled. He could therefore ap- 
proach the greatest minds with com- 
posure, when he contemplated an 
entrance into a mixed company with 
dread. 

The extent to which mathemati- 
cians have pushed their inquiries, 
and the profoundness of their views, 
may in some degree be estimated 
by the fact, that one who could solve 
very difficult problems with almost 
intuitive readiness, declared that he 

Vol. I. 59 
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had frequently paused over mathe- 
matical writers of the higher order, 
in astonishment at the human intel- 
lect. ‘The great distinction to which 
Professor Fisher attained as a math- 
ematician, I am not disposed to as- 
cribe to any peculiarity in the struc- 
ture of his intellect, but merely to 
the application of a great mind to a 
great subject, where its powers could 
have complete scope. In any other 
subject, where strength and pene- 
tration of mind were peculiarly re- 
quisite, his success would have been, 
and indeed was, proportionally great. 
I do not rank him so much among 
men of genius, where some peculiar 
power is in great excess above the 
rest, and where, as is sometimes the 
case, an extraordinary talent for 
music, or painting, or mechanical 
invention, is associated with general 
mediocrity or even imbecility of 
intellect; but I place him rather 
among the men of gigantic minds, 
where all the parts are great, but 
all still well balanced, and in har- 
monious proportion. ‘These are the 
men of sound judgment, of common 
sense, who look at subjects in all 
their parts and relations; they are 
the Galileos, the Bacons, the New- 
tons, the Edwardses, the Washing- 
tons,—and not the Paracelsuses, the 
Keplers, the Fieldings, the Vol- 
taires. Genius often suddenly reach- 
es its acme; but powers of mind 
like those of Professor Fisher, al- 
though probably all developed at the 
age of twenty eight, would never 
during his life, had he lived many 
years longer, have ceased to move 
onward with constantly accelerated 
velocity. He was no less a meta- 
physician than a mathematician, and 
nothing could exceed the terseness 
of his translations in the learned lan- 
guages, especially of a writer so 
dense as Tacitus. ‘Though a man 
of intellect rather than of imagina- 
tion, yet he was a most acute critic 
upon the peculiar excellencies and 
defects of the poets and novelists ; 
and while an undergraduate, he as- 
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tonished his classmates, and elicited 
an unusual compliment from Presi- 
dent Dwight, for a disputation which 
he read on the subject of * banks.” 
One would hardly expect to find 
that the same mind which could de- 
vise new methods of finding the 
orbits of comets, would also be crit- 
ical in punctuation, in the planting 
of shrubbery, in the structure of a 
court-yard, or even in apparel and 
equipage. But Professor Fisher's 
love of symmetry and propriety, in 
matters of taste, and of correctness 
in the scholar, made him a keen ob- 
server of life and manners, as well 
as a rare proficient in literary criti- 
cism. ‘This habit of minute obser- 
vation, I had great opportunities of 
noticing during our frequent walks 
about the city of New Haven. His 
criticisms upon the style of different 
buildings, (for architecture was his 
favorite among the arts,) upon the 
arrangement of the streets, trees, 
fences, and gardens, as well as upon 
a variety of inferior objects, such as 
are daily met with in a market-town, 
were truly original and instructive ; 
and | recur to those seasons, which 
seemed only the ramblings of an 
idle hour, as some of the most agree- 
able and profitable of my life. I 
have rarely if ever met with any 
one who could assign so satisfactory 
a reason for his opinions on com- 
mon-place subjects, which most peo- 
ple take up without supposing them 
to be worth a reason. 

These attributes of our friend, the 
less as well as the greater, fitted him 
to be an accomplished critic. The 
various talents which have been 
enumerated ; his clearness and com- 
prehensiveness ; his keenness of ob- 
servation, extending to the minutest 
particulars ; his delicate vein of sa- 
tire, (a talent probably known to but 
few ;) the extent of his information, 
the universality of his taste, and the 
soundness of his judgment ;—these 
are qualities which, combined as 
they were in such ample measure 
and due proportion, fitted him to 


wield, with powerful sway, the scep- 
tre of criticism. Nature evidently 
intended him for thinking and wri- 
ting rather than for speaking. His 
elocution was forcible and distinct, 
and his emphasis was laid with exact 
discrimination, but, invincibly op. 
posed as he was to the cultivation 
of the graces of oratory, (because 
they did not seem to him to be given 
him by nature,) he generally, in 
public speaking, appeared far below 
himself. Of this disadvantage he 
was conscious to excess; and the 
apprehension that the want of rhe- 
torical powers would be the means 
of burying his other talents in ob- 
scurity, contributed not a little to 
enhance those gloomy forebodings 
in which he was inclined to indulge, 
previous to his appointment to the 
mathematical chair. Knowing well 
the unfavorable ayticipations which 
he had formed of his success in the 
world, I hastened, on learning his 
appointment, to announce to him 
the pleasing intelligence. It was on 
the occasion of the inauguration of 
President Day. Mr. Fisher, through 
indisposition, was prevented from 
attending the public exercises in the 
morning, and did not expect to come 
out in the afternoon. I| found him 
feverish and dejected, and not to 
surprise him too much, told him the 
news in a manner somewhat am- 
biguous. He therefore would not 
credit the intelligence until after 
repeated assurances, but believed 
me in jest. But the time thus 
gained to set his guard was well 
employed ; he betrayed scarce any 
emotion, but the effect on his spirits 
was obvious, for he soon left his 
bed and joined the procession to 
witness the ceremonies of the after- 
noon. By subsequent conversations 
I learned that the appointment ful- 
filled his utmost wishes. It came 
also at a very favorable time, al- 
though quite unexpected. His 


gloomy forebodings of sinking into 
insignificance were at once dissipa- 
ted; and how could the prospect of 
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a field so well suited to his talents 
and his inclination, where he was 
conscious of being able to sustain 
his part with such distinguished ad- 
vantage, fail to animate his hopes 
and awaken his joy and gratitude ! 
It was shortly after, in a morning 
walk, that he disclosed to me his 
glad emotions, and expressed his 
thankfulness to that kind Providence 
which had placed him in the only 
sphere in which he supposed him- 
self moving with any respectability, 
ina sphere indeed consonant to his 
warmest wishes, and to the evident 
designs of nature itself. Guarded 
as he habitually was, lest any one 
should discover his emotions and 
impute them to weakness, it is pro- 
bable that very few of his friends 
were aware how much this appoint- 
ment contributed to raise him from 
a dejected, desponding state, and to 
arouse his slumbering energies. 
From this moment, he began to 
digest those great plans of personal 
improvement and extensive useful- 
ness, which he pursued with such 
steadiness and alacrity during the 
remainder of his short but distin- 
guished career. Few men ever sa- 
crificed so much of feeling and in- 
clination, in order to do what reason 
and duty decided ought to be done. 
So determined was he to keep rea- 
son at the helm, when duty came 
in conflict with inclination, that some 
have not given him credit for half 
the sensibility he actually possess- 
ed. In aiming steadily at the great- 
est possible good, he resisted every 
temptation which might allure him 
from the path that led to it. Self- 
knowledge, and from that self-disci- 
pline, were objects of his constant 
and unremitted effort. A singular 
instance occurs to me of his deter- 
mination to act according to the dic- 
tates of reason in opposition to feel- 
ing. He had for some time been 
afflicted with a severe tooth-ache, 
and, although the tooth was carious, 
he felt the usual reluctance to hav- 
ing it extracted. ‘To overcome this 
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feeling, he adopted the following 
method. He took his pen and set 
down the arguments pro and con in 
numerical order; and finding those 
in the affirmative preponderate so 
much, he rose from the table, re- 
sorted to a dentist, and submitted 
to the operation. Finding it less 
painful than he had apprehended, 
and being now able to contemplate 
the instruments with pleasure for the 
relief they had afforded, although 
he had just before thought of them 
with great abhorrence, he inferred 
that the most favorable opportunity 
for undergoing this operation, is im- 
mediately after having a tooth ex- 
tracted; and, in the spirit of true 
philosophy, he brought his theory to 
the test of experiment, by having a 
second tooth, which was occasion- 
ally troublesome, extracted on the 
spot. 

I have hinted that Mr. Fisher had 
much more sensibility than many 
supposed him to have. Although I 
do not suppose that he possessed 
this attribute in a very high degree, 
it may still be affirmed that his 
feelings were delicate and acute. 
I could hardly recollect an instance 
of any mistake that he made in all 
his recitations when a student; but 
inconsiderable as his inaccuracies 
appeared to others, he told me af- 
terwards that he had been occasion- 
ally so mortified by a mistake, that 
it was hardly out of his mind for 
severai succeeding days, and he 
could not meet his instructor but 
with shame and confusion. This 
may look to some like inordinate 
ambition, and perhaps it really im- 
plies too much of that feeling ; but 
other obvious reasons can be assign- 
ed for the emotions which he expe- 
rienced from causes so trifling. He 
had to maintain the character of the 
first scholar in his class, a place 
awarded to him by the suffrages of 
all, but a place which he thought 
was dishonored by any inaccuracy. 
He felt, therefore, that a mistake 
degraded him both from the rank 
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which had been assigned him, and 
from that high standing which he 
contemplated as the only one wor- 
thy of his aim. The same eleva- 
ted standard was afterwards kept 
continually in view, when an in- 
structor; and he used to say that 
nothing was worthy of the confi- 
dence of the pupil but the greatest 
possible accuracy on the part of the 
teacher, and that mistakes on his 
part sullied his character like lapses 
from virtue. It is probable indeed 
that he was not indifferent to fame ; 
but his ambition was of a higher 
order than that which would attach 
any great importance to incidents 
like the foregoing. ‘That he was 
not eager for popularity, in the sense 
in which it is usually received in 
college, is obvious from the inde- 
pendence with which he maintained 
his share of the discipline, and the 
spirit with which he braved censure 
and obloquy whenever they were to 
be met in the faithful discharge of 
his duty. If like other men of tal- 
ents he ever had any propensity to 
be vain, no one surely ever subdued 
it more completely ; no one ever 
had a stronger perception of the 
weakness it implies, or guarded him- 
self more effectually against be- 
traying it. In the unreserved con- 
fidence which subsisted between us 
for several years, I do not remem- 
ber a single instance, even in the 
most private communications, when 
that infirmity was fairly developed. 
So aware was he of the liability of 
distinguished men to exhibit vanity, 
or at least to be suspected of it, that 
his feelings were wounded by any 
allusion to his superiority, because 
it seemed to imply that he had the 
weakness to be pleased with flattery. 
On subjects of this kind his delicacy 
was remarkable, and even, as | 
thought, excessive ; for it was hard- 
ly safe to carry the confidence of 
friendship so far as to allude to any 
of the honors he had acquired. ‘This 
was one reason why he avoided 
rather than courted those topics of 
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conversation which afforded him pe. 
culiar opportunities for display. He 
did not like to converse on mathe. 
matical subjects in mixed company, 
and was mortified when any one 
seemed to introduce such topics on 
his account, because it perhaps im- 
plied either that he would be fond 
of such an opportunity to exhibit 
himself, or (what he disliked as 
much) it indicated an opinion that 
he was unable to converse on other 
subjects. In his aversion to open 
praise, while he was so deeply mor- 
tified at disgrace and so studious to 
acquire solid reputation, he seems 
to have resembled the late Mr. Cay- 
endish, a distinguished British phi- 
losopher, who is said to have been 
so studious of accuracy, that hardly 
an error was ever detected in all he 
wrote, and still so averse to flattery 
as to have retired in confusion from 
a meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, because in an introduction to 
a learned foreigner, his merits were 
mentioned with more freedom than 
suited his modesty. 

The character of Mr. Fisher asa 
man of honor may be judged of by 
the following incident. It was ac- 
cidentally known that while a stu- 
dent, he had been admitted into 
very close confidence by his tutor, 
who was scarcely able to read a 
syllable on account of a chronic 
weakness of the eyes. Several 
years afterwards, one of Mr. Fish- 
er’s companions incidentally alluded 
to the privations of that gentleman, 
and intimated to Mr. F. his know- 
ledge of the fact, that he supplied 
the deficiency. He declined any 
conversation on the subject, but cour- 
teously drew off his friend to an- 
other topic. A subsequent conver- 
sation enabled me to see the prin- 
ciple by which he was governed, 
which was this: Jn order to keep a 


secret faithfully, we must not let it 
be known that we possess tt. 
Professor Fisher, in accordance 
with both his nature and habit, was 
very cautious in forming his reli- 
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gious opinions. From some pre- 
vailing tenets of his fathers, he was 
inclined to dissent; on others his 
belief was suspended ; but he never 
settled, so far as I know, in any be- 
lief which President Dwight would 
have considered essentially errone- 
ous. In many instances he admit- 
ted the truth of a doctrine, but re- 
jected some of the arguments by 
which it was usually defended. He 
was a firm believer in divine reve- 
lation ; and | cannot help thinking, 
that the graces of religion had taken 
deep root in the heart of one so 
constant in the performance of its 
outward 
exemplary in the practice of its pure 
virtues. | have heard him mention 
the recurrence to his mind of those 
subjects on which he 


and sacred duties, and so 


had been in- 
tenscly engaged during the week, as 
severe tem he experi- 
ie Sabbath; but I have 
been acquainted with few scholars 
who devoted themselves so exclu- 


tations which 
1 
I 


enced on 1 


sively on that day to its sacred em- 
ployments. For his daily reading 
in the Scriptures, 
was two chapters. 


his common rule 

In perusing the 
evangelists, it was his favorite meth- 
od to carry on together the different 
accounts of the same transaction by 


THE LITURGY OF THE 


CHURCH IN 


WE are aware that in attempting 
to review the liturgy of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, we shall awaken 
some je alousie 's, and pe rhaps bring 
upon ourselves many denunciations. 
Inquiry “concerning this work seems 
to have been long since laid asleep ; 
and it has been permitted to oc- 
cupy its place undisturbed as the 
ritual of a respectable denomina- 
tion which uncharitableness alone 
can call in question. [t has so long 
been held forth as “ our excellent 
liturgy” with no one to dispute the 


the aid of Newcomb’s Harmony. I 
have heard him more than once ex- 
press the great pleasure and satis- 
faction which he derived from that 
work. 

We read of poets who had reach- 
ed their full maturity at the age to 
which our friend had attained, and 
were never able to surpass the pro- 
ductions of their youthful muse. 
But the intellectual powers of Pro- 
fessor Fisher were not of this class. 
Brilliancy is an attribute which may 
speedily acquire its utmost limits ; 
but capacity and strength admit of 
indefinite enlargement. Mr. Fisher 
possessed, in an unusual degree, the 
power and the habit of application, 
which were necessary to augment 
that capacity and strength beyond 
any limits which we can assign. | 
looked with the most sanguine ex- 
pectations to a period when they 
would reach a consummation equal- 
ed by few of his contemporaries, 
What peculiar reason, therefore, 
have we to deplore his untimely 
fate ! 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam cari capitis? 

Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 

Urget? cui Pudor et Justitiw soror 

Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 

Quando ullum invenient parem ? 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


AMERICA 


appellation, that mar~ who are un- 
acquainted with it are beginning to 


suppose that it is a summary of 


evangelical doctrine to which no 
reasonable objection can be made, 
except the use of a perpetual form. 
When therefore this objection is 
by any means surmounted, noth- 
ing remains to prevent their adopt- 
ing the liturgy as a convenient 
vehicle of their public devotions. 
It is supposed by some that if they 
get under the shadow of this liturgy 
they can escape from all the agita- 
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tions of the religious community, 
and enjoy the calm of repose. 
They can be intrenched, as they 
think, in this “ form of sound words,” 
falsely so called, as we shall show 
by and by, where no heresies and 
no angry discussions can reach 
them. ‘The fact is, however, that 
no creeds or liturgies can hold men 
in the truth if they only have the 
disposition to depart from it, or pre- 
vent agitation if life enough remains 
to be conscious of error. There 
are among those who use this litur- 
gy as a formula of devotion, men 
of all theological parties, from the 
strict and pious Calvinist and the 
pious Arminian down to the So- 
cinian and the Universalist. And 
whatever the words of this formu- 
lary may be, each class find some 
method of interpretation, or some 
compromise with conscience, so as 
to use them without hesitation. 
Those whose early associations 
have been formed in veneration of 
this liturgy may be wounded in their 
feelings by seeing its merits dispu- 
ted. But much as we should regret 
such a result of our labors, and far 
as we desire to be from speaking 
evil of any man, our regard for 
iruth compels us to speak out the 
real convictions of our minds. In 
this age of liberty and of free dis- 
cussion, we hope that no instrument 
of man’s device is too sacred to ad- 
mit of examination. We feel call- 
ed upon to speak freely, though we 
trust kindly, not so much for the 
benefit of our Episcopal brethren, 
for we are not such novices in hu- 
man nature as to expect to convince 
men who are already committed, as 
for the benefit of some in our own 
communion. We have observed 
with pain a disposition in some 
to leave the beautiful, simple, and 
apostolical churches of our ances- 
tors, to which all our free institutions 
owe their existence, for the more 
pompous forms of the British hier- 
archy, not knowing, as we think, 
whither they go. There isa cer- 
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tain imposing effect which is mis- 
taken for devotional feeling; and 
the interest they may be induced to 
take in the ceremonial appears to 
them an interest in religion itself. 
Hence instead of worshiping the 
invisible God, they have been un- 
consciously attracted by the parade 
and show with which that service is 
surrounded. Many there doubtless 
are who, through the medium of 
these forms, worship the Lord God 
of our fathers in sincerity and truth, 
in consequence of early associations 
and long continued habit. But 
when they who have been accus- 
tomed to a simple mode of worship 
—a mode in which nothing but God 
is brought to the mind—become 
enamored of these forms, it should 
be a matter of serious examination 
whether they are not losing that love 
of God which is satisfied with ap- 
proaching his gracious throne di- 
rectly, without the assistance or in- 
tervention of an imposing ritual. 
We are persuaded that the imposing 
effect of the Episcopal liturgy upon 
some minds, results not so much 
from the liturgy itself, as from the 
circumstances by which it is usually 
surrounded. Let the robes of the 
clergy be dropped ; let the various 
ceremonies of pomp and show be 
dispensed with; let the splendid 
church and the splendid congrega- 
tion be absent; and let the simple 
cave or upper chamber of the prim- 
itive Christian, or the barn of the 
western missionary be the place of 
worship ; and how naked would the 
liturgy appear! How inappropri- 
ate and how absurd! We have 
seen this exemplified in a country 
church hardly capacious enough to 
hold two hundred persons, and that 
not well filled, the clergyman not 
deigning to change his dress, and 
the “people not instructed in the me- 
chanical part of the services. The 
entire absence of all the pomp and 
circumstance of a large congrega- 
tion, the surplice, the organ, the 
multitudinous uproar of many Vvoi- 
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ces, and all the other regular wheels 
of the machine, struck the mind 
with a sense of vacuity altogether 
beyond description. We thought 
of the superiority of our own sim- 
ple worship, whose essential requi- 
sites are present whether it is per- 
formed in a splendid church or in a 
log hut, whether it has a crowded 
assembly of fashionable people, or 
a small collection of plain men 
dressed in the garb of the western 
wilds. And this is precisely the 
effect of the primitive, apostolical 
worship. These are precisely the 
circumstances in which it was fre- 
quently performed. 

We have many objections to a 
stereotyped form of prayer as clog- 
ging the free aspirations of the soul, 
and as ill suited to the varying exigen- 
cies of human life which constantly 
arise. In prosperity or adversity ; 
amid the ravages of desolating sick- 
ness ; after fire or sword may have 
laid waste the land, or an earth- 
quake have swallowed up multitudes 
of the people; or a tornado swept 
over their habitations; or some 
great and signal deliverance from 
such evils may have been had; in 
the excitement of fear, or sorrow, 
or joy ;—it is the same dead form. 
The great subject of absorbing in- 
terest which fills the public mind 
must have no place in the devotions 
of the sanctuary, unless the bishop 
vouchsafe to send a prayer, as Bish- 
op Onderdonk of New York did 
during the prevalence of the chol- 
era in 1832. ‘This may come too 
late. And when it comes it is cw 
up in one corner of the service a 
a mere appendix to the usual ean 
The chilling circumstance of its 
origin not in the heart of the sup- 
plicant, but in foreign prescription, 
gives an air of formality to it which 
well accords with the place to which 
it is assigned, but destroys the whole 
spirit with which a prayer should be 
offered. There is indeed a prayer 
in the book for “a time of great 
sickness and mortality,” but it oc- 
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cupies a small space ; and is so lit- 
tle in accordance with the over- 
whelming impressions of such a 
season, that it falls far short of the 
subject. It is manifest that the au- 
thor drew it up in other circumstan- 
ces than those to which he would 
apply it, and had no deep sense of 
the sympathies which would then 
be excited and the bleeding hearts 
which would appear before God. 
And this is the character, mutatis 
mutandis, of nearly all the short 
prayers—concluded too in such a 
uniform manner that no wave of 
feeling is suffered to break the even 
surface of the waters. It would 
seem as though the mere repetition 
of words, like the prescription in 
the Romish manuals for so many 
paternosters and so many ave ma- 
rias, were the intention; for there 
is no time for the heart to kindle 
before a stop is made, and a new 
prayer begun. The total blank 
which this liturgy presents, and 
which every liturgy must needs pre- 
sent in regard to every great and 
absorbing interest occasionally aris- 
ing, which ought to be made a sub- 
ject of prayer in the Christian as- 
sembly, creates a corresponding 
blank in the heart. It prevents the 
full flow of feeling which the de- 
vout worshiper would otherwise 
possess. While he muses on the 
subject which occupies his thoughts 
and those of the community, the 
fire burns; but when he goes into 
the house of God he finds nothing 
to meet the peculiar state of things. 
It is all the same as if nothing had 
happened. 

We might object further, and say 
that a stereotyped form of prayer 
is contrary to inspired example ; all 
the prayers recorded in the Scrip- 
tures being such as afose out of the 
occasion, and the Lord’s prayer, the 
only form given, being a mere mod- 
el in opposition to the vain repeti- 
tions of the heathen, and not a form 
which there is any evidence the 
Apostles ever used. A liturgy is 
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contrary also to the usage of Chris- 
tians in the earliest and purest ages 
of the church. And moreover, this 
liturgy isa form established in an 
age of comparative darkness, when 
the church had hardly begun to put 
on her beautiful garments. But 
none of these points do we intend 
to enlarge upon. Great as these 
objections are, other and weightier 
objections press upon our minds. 
Having been long familiar with the 
liturgy of the Episcopal church, we 
deem it our duty and our privilege 
to give our opinion. 

Before we proceed, however, we 
beg leave to state a few facts in re- 
gard to the origin of this liturgy. 
All the reformers came to the know- 
ledge of the truth as might have 
been expected by degrees. During 
the reign of Henry VIII, when the 
Papal authority was first cast off in 
England, the Romish liturgy con- 
tinued in use. In the reign of his 
Edward VI, Cranmer 
and others made several important 
changes by which they intended to 
reject the idolatry of Rome. At 
this time the church was confessed- 
ly not fully reformed, but only in 


Successor, 


the progress of reformation. ‘The 
clergy were extremely ignorant, 


very few of them being able to 
preach, and some of them hardly 
able to read. On this account, 
homilies were composed which they 
were commanded by the king’s au- 
thority to read in the churches, in- 
stead of bringing forth their own 
crude notions in the way of preach- 
ing. As they could not preach, they 
could not pray to the edification of 
the people ; and therefore a form of 
prayer was as necessary as a form 
of preaching. ‘The sources from 
which Cranmer and his associates 
derived the lifurgy, were certain Ro- 
mish missals, such as Sarum, York, 
Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln. 
The liturgy thus composed, was 
sanctioned by act of Parliament Jan. 
15, 1548, no less than eight bishops 
protesting, but no convocation of 
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the clergy being had.* The reign 
of Edward was short, being only 
about six years. ‘The five years 
following were occupied by the 
reign of Mary, who restored the 
Popish forms, and repudiated the 
liturgy of Cranmer. When Eliza. 
beth came to the throne, though 
from policy or education favorable 
to the reformed religion, she was 
very desirous of conciliating her 
Popish subjects. Cranmer and Rid. 
ley, and the other devout men who 
had begun to reform the liturgy in 
the days of King Edward, had been 
offered up a sacrifice to the Moloch 
of Popery in the reign of Mary. 
The same zeal for perfecting the 
liturgy, therefore, no longer per- 
vaded the councils of the church of 
England. Elizabeth ordered the 
liturgy of Edward to be used in the 
churches, carefully expunging some 
of the passages which she appre- 
hended would be particularly offen- 
sive to the Papists.t ‘The reforma- 
tion was now to be stopped just 
where it was; and the liturgy which 
was composed in the incipient stages 
of the Reformation, was now stereo- 
typed for all future time. Fixed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 





* We constantly see in the writings of 
Episcopal divines the sayings of the 
Prayer-book quoted as the sayings of the 
church. The church says so and so— 
she declares—she ordains—she re quires— 
she expects—she approves, &-. &. We 
learn Seah who this lady is. She is no 
other than the British parliament. The 
Prayer-book is one of her acts j 
truly as the law of the Protestant succes- 
sion to the crown. This is “ 
who speaks so authoritatively. 

t The following passage in the litany 
of King Edward was stricken out by or- 
der of Queen Elizabeth : *“* From the ty- 
ranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities, good Lord deliver 
us.”’ The rubric declaring that by knec l- 
ing at the sacrament no adoration was 
intended to the corporeal presence of 
Christ, was also stricken out. This how- 
ever was restored in the reign of Charles 
Il, but it is not in the American Prayer- 
book. (See Neal’s History of the Puri- 


ust as 


the church’ 


tans, Vol. I, pp. 177 and 376, edition 1816, 
Newburyport.) 
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when every thing was unsettled, this 
is the work which in England has 
continued with no material alteration 
unchanged to the present day, and 
in this country has had few altera- 
tions, except in accommodation to 
the change of political institutions. 
In the time of Cranmer, the public 
mind was unprepared to dispense 
with a liturgy, as such a mode of 
worship had been long in use. It 
was the progress of religious know- 
ledge and of freedom which induced 
the Puritans to pray themselves, in- 
stead of using other men’s prayers. 
Whether Cranmer and his asso- 
ciates, had they lived, would have 
proceeded to a farther reformation 
of the liturgy, or whether they 
would have dispensed with a liturgy 
entirely, is a subject on which there 
will be different opinions. One 
thing is certain, that the liturgy as 
it now is, was established under the 
supreme influence of a sovereign 
who was a jealous guardian of the 
royal prerogative, and quite willing 
to retain every relic of Popery which 
could be reconciled with her own 
supremacy. ‘That a work which 
had its origin in such circumstances 
should serve as a directory of wor- 
ship in this enlightened age, in the 
progress of missionary enterprise, 
in the multiplication of revivals of 
religion, and in the dawn of the 
millennium ; and especially that it 
should satisfy those who have known 
how to worship God in a manner 
which admits a free expression 
of feeling in accordance with the 
change of times, the spirit of the 
age, and the maturity of the church, 
is to us a matter both of regret and 
surprise. 

As the book was compiled in the 
infancy of Protestantism, when Po- 
pery was for the most part the reli- 
gion of the people, there is a great 
accommodation to the latter religion 
in its general arrangement. Hence 


we find not only Christmas provid- 

ed for without any scriptural author- 

ity, but Advent, Epiphany, Ash 
Vol. I. 60 
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Wednesday, Lent, Good Friday, 
Easter, &c. &c. We find also St. 
Andrew’s day, St. Thomas’s day, 
St. Stephen’s, St. John’s, St. Mark’s, 
St. Matthew’s, St. Bartholomew’s, 
&c. &c. And though some of the 
saints’ days of the Romish ritual 
are omitted, abundant compensation 
is made for the omission by the 
appointment of All Saints’ day. 
So if they should fail of paying 
due honor to any one saint, this 
comprehensive day may atone for 
it. To say nothing of the Popish 
system of canonizing particular per- 
sons, as though John, or Matihew, 
or Stephen, were aay more a saint 
than other Christians, this part of 
the Prayer-book is plainly contrary 
to Protestantism, and contrary to 
scripture. What authority can be 
produced for setting apart particular 
days with special services, in refer- 
ence to men of like passions with 
ourselves? And if the birth of 
Christ was intended to be celebra- 
ted rather than his whole work of 
redemption, why is there no hint in 
the Bible whereby we can deter- 
mine the day? And why is it a 
matter of perfect uncertainty, with 
all the lights of history, upon what 
day that event fell? So also we 
may inquire for the significancy of 
Advent? If it celebrates the com- 
ing of Christ, as the word would 
seem to imply, what advance does 
it make upon the views which we 
receive from the Bible concerning 
the coming of the long promised 
Messiah ? Why should * Epipha- 
ny, or the manifestation of Christ to 
the Gentiles,” be made a particular 
feast, when that idea is fundamen- 
tal to the very existence of the gos- 
pel, and is held forth in every exhi- 
bition of Christ which is made to 
the people? What is accomplished 
in the work of man’s salvation by 
Ash Wednesday, Lent, Good Fn- 
day? Is any impression created 
by this long fast more lasting or 
practical than by the ordinary 
preaching of the gospel? What 
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does Easter Sunday mean in com- 
memoration of the resurrection of 
Christ, when every Sunday is in- 
tended for the same thing? And 
Trinity Sunday ?—we confess we 
are in darkness here also. We 
have never been able to learn any 
plausible reason for such a day. 
Surely “the church” does not re- 
quire a worship of the Trinity more 
on this day than at other times. 
And commemoration here is out of 
the question. In our humble opinion, 
a day called Christian-Sunday or 
God-Sunday, would have been 
quite as proper. ‘The truth un- 
doubtedly is, that all those days 
were found in the Roman Catholic 
ritual, and at the early period in 
which the liturgy was compiled, it 
did not occur to the authors that 
they could be dispensed with. “The 
Annunciation of the blessed Virgin 
Mary,” is another day of the same 
character; and as no gospel truth 
is made plainer or more efficient by 
any of these days, we can not con- 
ceive any possible use to which 
they can be applied, unless it is to 
preserve that savor of Popery which 
has already resulted in the extensive 
prevalence of Puseyism. 

Nor do we like, any better than 
we do these feasts and fasts, the ap- 
pellation of “ priest,”’ constantly giv- 
en to ministers of the gospel. It is 
contrary to New Testament usage, 
and contrary to fact. A priest is 
one that offers sacrifices. ‘The Ro- 
man Catholic ritual retains this ap- 
pellation because the priest is sup- 
posed to offer the sacrifice of the 
mass; but no such thing is pretend- 
ed by any true Protestants. Under 
the Christian dispensation there is 
but one priest, the great “ High 
Priest of our profession,” the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who offered up one sa- 
crifice for the sins of the world. 
The whole body of Christians are 
figuratively called ‘an holy priest- 
hood to offer up spiritual sacrifices,” 
but no one class are so designa- 
ted. 


We regard these general features 
of the Prayer-book, together with 
other things which we intend to 
mention, as extremely disastrous to 
the cause of truth and experimental 
religion in the Episcopal church, 
If the idolatry of the church of 
Rome is not directly authorized by 
the liturgy, yet such affinities with 
it are retained, as may easily decoy 
men into it.* We believe that the 
Popish dress of the liturgy furnishes 
a half-way house to Popery itself; 
and that the entertainments of that 
house being served up with exclu- 
sive pretensions to ordination and 
validity of ordinances, and some 
mysterious sanctity or power con- 
veyed by the imposition of the 
bishop’s hands from the Apostles 
through the church of Rome, lead 
directly to this result.t And in 
stead of wondering that there have 





* Itis aremarkable fact that no less than 
three clergymen of the Episcopal church 
in Connecticut have, within the last five 
and twenty years, become Papists. We 
allude to Dr. Kewley of Middletown, 
Mr. Barber of Waterbury, and Mr. White 
of Derby. . 

t We use the phrase validity of ordi- 
nances, because this is the current lan- 
guage of Episcopalians; but we confess 
we have never been able to attach an in- 
telligible idea to it. We conceive an or- 
dinance to be valid if accompanied by 
the divine blessing, and invalid if not. 
That is, we do not conceive that ordinan- 
ces are any thing in themselves but only 
as they affect the heart, or teach some 
important truth. If a sinner hears the 
pospel and is induced by it to give up his 

veart to Christ, becoming regenerate by 
the Holy a we suppose his regene- 
ration is valid whoever may have been 
the sete ; and to question the validi- 
ty of preaching which issues in salvation, 
a »pears to us supreme nonsense. So also 
if a Christian communes with the Lord 
Jesus Christ and his brethren at the 
Lord's table and finds spiritual nourish- 
ment thereby, in our plain way of think- 
ing the ordinance is valid to him whether 
the bishop's hands had been laid on the 
administrator or not. The validity of 
ordinances is a phrase which takes its 
origin from the same Popery that talks of 
ely vestments, holy houses, consecrated 


burying grounds, holy wafers, holy wa- 
ter, holy crucifixes, &c. 
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been so many examples of it, we 
rather wonder that there have been 
so few. We regard the recent 
developments under the name of 
Tractarianism, as much the same 
thing, and arising from the same 
cause. ‘There is a broad founda- 
tion laid for this error in the usages 
and preaching of the Episcopal 
church, and the affinity produced 
by them to something different from 
all the rest of the Protestant world. 
We believe it will be found that no 
where among Protestants has the 
principle prevailed, that ordination 
in order to be legitimate, must be 
derived in uninterrupted succession 
from the apostles, except in the 
English Episcopal church and the 
ofishoots from her. We see in this 
fact how far the idea is from the 
Scriptures, since nobody has dis- 
covered it but English churchmen 
and those who have imbibed their 
modes of thinking. When Bancroft, 
chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift, 
afterwards Bishop of London, first 
broached this idea in 1588, it was 
received with misgivings by nearly 
all that heard it. Some were afraid 
it would prejudice the Queen’s pre- 
rogative ; for if the bishops acted 
by divine right derived through the 
church of Rome, what would be- 
come of her supremacy as head of 
the church? Others were afraid 
of disaffecting the foreign Protest- 
ants, and by a new doctrine sepa- 
rating themselves from their com- 
munion. ‘The effect which Bancroft 
intended of elevating the hierarchy, 
then confessedly founded on human 
authority, above Presbyterianism, 
would hardly compensate, in the 
opinion of some of the adherents 
of the church of England, for the 
loss of the confidence of the Pro- 
testant churches abroad. ‘The idea 


however was so consonant to pre- 
latical pride that it rapidly gained 
the ascendancy; and it has been 
handed down to the present day 
with no abatement of its arrogant 
pretensions. 


Were there any foun- 
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dation for this idea of apostolic suc- 
cession, the Nestorian bishop who 
has lately left our shores for his 
own land, could put in a claim for 
it infinitely better than any of our 
Episcopal brethren in this country 
orin England. But he discarded 
the idea. Protestants are the last 
persons in the world who can rea- 
sonably assert such a claim; for 
they must derive it through the 
church of Rome—a church which 
has long ago excommunicated them 
all. They can not therefore with 
any show of reason pretend to ex- 
ercise powers which she who gave 
them has officially taken away. If 
the church of England ever had 
that imaginary thing, the apostolic 
succession, it was taken from her 
by the supreme authority from which 
it was derived. If a man derives 
authority to exercise the office of a 
sheriff from the government, and 
the same government revokes that 
authority, it is clear that he is sheriff 
no longer ; and he can neither com- 
municate the office to others nor 
exercise it himself, unless by other 
authority than that from which he 
derived it. So also the church of 
England, having been disfranchised 
in the Roman commonwealth, must 
look elsewhere for her authority, or 
it is all a vain pretense. She can 
do nothing by virtue of authority 
from Rome, Rome having taken 
back whatever she gave. ‘This prin- 
ciple extends of course to her de- 
scendant in America. If it should 
be said that the power being once 
communicated jis inalienable, that 
ordination impresses an indelible 
character; we reply, we can form 
no idea of such a thing, and we do 
not believe that others can. And 
that our Episcopal brethren do not 
credit it, appears from the fact that 
they sometimes depose a minister 
and by that means obliterate his 
clerical character, the imposition of 
the bishop’s hands notwithstanding. 
Had the reformation in the Eng- 
lish church proceeded farther, and 
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the liturgy been founded strictly on 
the principles of Protestantism, 
holding forth in every shape an ab- 
horrence of Popery—rejecting even 
an innocent usage which had been 
prostituted to idolatry, and associa- 
ted with that in the minds of the 
people, as the Puritans wished ; and 
had the pride and self-glorification 
of Bancroft and his coadjutors met 
with a proper rebuke, we should 
have seen at this day the mother 
church in England, and her daugh- 
ter in America, much less exposed 
to the influx of Romish doctrines. 
When Hezekiah, king of Judah, per- 
ceived that even so sacred a relic 
of antiquity as the brazen serpent 
of Moses was perverted to idolatry, 
“he brake it in pieces,” and by 
way of derision “ called it Nehush- 
tan.” Had the men who gave 
character to the English church 
been such thorough reformers, that 
communion would never have been 
cursed as it now is with the mani- 
festation of a propensity to relapse 
into the worst doctrines of Roman- 
ism. We repeat it, then, that the 
Popish tendencies of the liturgy, 
supported by exclusive pretensions 
to validity of ordination and of sa- 
craments derived from the church 
of Rome, prepare the mind fora 
return to Popery. When therefore 
Romish doctrine appears in the Ox- 
ford tracts, and circulates exten- 
sively among those who have lived 
under such an influence, it is as 
seed suited to the soil already wa- 
tered to receive it. It springs up 
and bears fruit abundantly. Aside 
from all other evidence, the single 
fact that Puseyism finds all its dis- 
ciples among the jure divino Epis- 
copalians, is proof enough of our 
assertion. Other Protestants have 
no more thought of becoming Pu- 
seyites than of becoming Moham- 
medans; an argument after the 
manner of the Oxford divines hav- 
ing not the shadow of plausibility 
to their minds. 

The forms of address to the peo- 


ple which are interspersed through- 
out the Prayer-book, were well 
enough to serve a temporary pur- 
pose, but are miserably adapted for 
perpetual use. When the clergy 
were so ignorant that they could 
not make an address themselves, it 
was right and proper to compose 
one for them; but when they are 
able to write sermons these forms 
ought to be given up. There is an 
obvious objection to them, arising 
from the fact that one set of words 
frequently repeated as an exhorta- 
tion to the people, becomes of course 
a matter of no significancy. It is 
like a constant repetition of the 
same sermon from sabbath to sab- 
bath, which would be an intolerable 
annoyance. The first of these ad- 
dresses is singularly defective in its 
style and composition, abounding 
in tautologies which no preacher of 
the present day would dare to put 
forth. ‘The people are exhorted to 
acknowledge and confess their man- 
ifold sins and wickedness—not to 
dissemble nor cloak them, when they 
assemble and meet together. ‘They 
are to ask those things which are 
requisite and necessary. ‘These de- 
fects of language in an ordinary 
exhortation would be considered 
unpardonable. ‘The reason they 
are not noticed here is, that the 
whole exhortation is a mere dead 
letter, serving only to fill up a place 
in the book without any meaning. 
It is moreover somewhat absurd, or 
at least it presupposes a remarkable 
degree of inditlerence to public 
worship, that the worshipers should 
need twice a day to be exhorted in 
the same words to pray, when that 
is the very object for which they 
are assembled. Not only this, but 
all the addresses seem to proceed 
upon the hypothesis that the minis- 
ter is incompetent to do any thing 
but read other men’s thoughts—an 
hypothesis which was no doubt 
founded in truth in respect to many 
when the Prayer-bock was first 
composed, but by no means so at 
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the present day. Nothing is placed 
at the discretion of the officiating 
minister but the reading or omitting 
to read some portions of the ap- 
pointed service. What a contempt- 
uous treatment is this of the clergy !* 

Let us now examine the services 
prescribed for every Sabbath. We 
have already remarked upon the 
address to the people as unhappy 
for the present day, however it 
might have answered a temporary 
purpose in the day in which it was 
firstcomposed. ‘The “ general con- 
fession”’ which follows, is an admi- 








* The addresses in the Prayer-book, 
not only presuppose that the clergy are 
ignorant and incompetent to teach, but 
they also manifestly assume, that the 
people are so profoundly ignorant as to 
need to be told, over and over, continu- 
ally, the first principles—the very rudi- 
ments of the Christian religion. Thus, 
in the address at the opening of the daily 
morning and evening prayer, the people 
are not only exhorted to pray—as if they 
did not know for what purpose they had 
come together—but they are treated as 
being so ignorant as not to know, or so 
stupid as not to consider, that the Scrip- 
ture inculcates the sinfulness of man, and 
the necessity of repentance. And there- 
fore, with much formality, these elemen- 
tary truths are drawn out, and amplified, 
and urged, in two long, complicated, and 
heavy sentences, as a necessary prepara- 
tion for the ordinary worship of God. 
The minister must say: “ Dearly beloved 
brethren, the Scripture moveth [admon- 
isheth} us, in sundry places, to acknowl- 
edge and confess our manifold sins and 
wickedness, and that we should not dis- 


semble nor cloak them before the face of 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, but 
confess them with an humble, lowly, 
penitent and obedient heart; to the end 
that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same, by (through) his infinite goodness 
and mercy. And although [as] we ought, 
at all times, humbly to acknowledge our 
sins before God, yet ought we [we ought) 
chiefly [especially] so to do, when we 
assemble and meet together, to render 
thanks for the great benefits that we have 
received at his hands, to set forth his most 
worthy praise, [to render him deserved 
homage,| to hear his most holy word, 
and to ask those things which are requi- 
site and necessary, as well [both] for the 
body as [and] the soul,”’ 

The other addresses in the liturgy pre- 
suppose, in the clergy the same incom- 
petence to instruct, and in the people the 


rable summary, expressed in simple 
language, though altogether too gen- 
eral. It is inferior, in our opinion, 
to many an extempore prayer flow- 
ing from a full heart, deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of sin, and 
richly furnished with scriptural lan- 
guage. But yetit isexcellent. The 
absolution which follows, however, 
is a perfect nullity. It seems to be 
a general principle of the liturgy, 
that when confession is rhade, abso- 
lution follows. This can be ac- 
counted for from the fact that some- 
thing like absolution, or at least 


same profound ignorance and stupidity. 
They are also drawn up ina style equally 
feeble, prolix and inelegant. See the ad- 


dresses to be used in notifying seasons of 


communion, and at the communion table ; 
and also the addresses to be made to the 
sick, and to prisoners and condemned 
malefactors, 

It is also noticeable, that long, verbose, 
tautological, and ill-constructed sentences 
occur in every part of the Prayer-book, 
except in the portions translated from the 
Scriptures. Toctdede. indeed,—or the 
repetition of the same thought in another 
form, and the coupling together of sy- 
nonymous words,—seems to have been 
studiously sought after, as if it was a 
great beauty of style: and long, compli- 
cated, and verbose sentences seem to 
have been regarded as most consonant to 
good taste. 

The collects, prayers, and thanksgiv- 
ings are, almost uniformly, thrown into 
long and complicated sentences, in which 
a happy precision of thought, and a pleas- 
ing Vivacity of expression, are by no 
means usual characteristics. The collects 
for the several Sundays and holy days, 
most commonly labor to bring out some 
obscure or fanciful analogy between the 
day of the year and the worship.perform- 
ed; and the effort is, not unfrequently, a 
partial or a total failure. In some instan- 
ces, such a fog is raised, and such indis- 
tinct vision produced, that the whole col- 
lect is involved in great obscurity. Thus 
the collect for the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent contains this very confused picture : 
* Almighty God, give us grace that we 
may cast away the works of darkness, 
and put upon us [thou ? or we 2) the armor 
of light, now in the time of this mortal 
life, in which thy Son, Jesus Christ came 
to visit us, in great humility ; that, in the 
last day, when he shall come again in his 
glorious majesty to judge both the quick 
and dead, we may rise to life immortal, 
through Him who liveth and reigneth 








something which should be called 
by that name, was necessary in 
the time of Edward, lest too great 
a shock should be produced in the 
minds of those who had been ac- 
customed to such a service in the 
Romish ritual. The service, as the 
liturgy has it, appears to be an at- 
tempt to unite the Protestant idea 
that God only forgives sins, with 
the Popish, that absolution must 
come from*the priest. According- 
ly, the minister is directed to stand 
while the people continue kneeling. 
And what does the minister say ? 
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He declares that “ God hath given 
power and commandment to his 
ministers to declare and pronounce 
to his people being penitent, the ab- 
solution and remission of their sins.” 
What then? Does the minister ex- 
ercise this power and obey this com- 
mandment? By no means. He 
tells them that “ He (God) pardon- 
eth and absolveth all those who 
truly repent, and unfeignedly be- 
lieve his holy gospel.” Here then 
is a complete contradiction. God 
has given power and commandment 
to his ministers to pronounce abso- 





with thee and the Holy Ghost, now and 
ever. Amen.’ Here the three dramatic 
unities, of time, place and action, are all 
disregarded ; and the scene shifts so of- 
ten, so suddenly, so totally beyond all 
calculation, that the mind is confused 
and can see nothing clearly. For similar 
examples, see the collects for the third 
and fourth Sundays in Advent, and for 
Epiphany, and for all the Sundays in 
Lent. The collect for peace, in the daily 
morning prayer, presents an equally con- 
fused picture to the mind. Indeed it is 
most manifest, that the writer had no dis- 
tinct idea of the object for which he would 
teach us to pray. It might be peace with 
God, or peace in the conscience, or do- 
mestic or social peace, or peace among 
contending factions, or peace among war- 
ring nations, or any, or all of these com- 
bined. ‘The language of the collect is: 
**O God, who art the author of peace and 
lover of concord, in knowledge of whom 
standeth [is] our eternal life, whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom; defend us, thy 
hamble [unworthy] servants, in [from] 
all assaults of our enemies; that we, 
surely [safely] trusting in thy defense, 
may not fear the power of any adrersa- 
ries, through the might of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

In all parts of the liturgy, the diction and 
phraseology are antiquated, unpolished, 
and at variance with good taste. We 
might reasonably expect such to be the 
style of the work, as it was originally 
drawn up in the age of King Edward VI; 
but we are surprised to find that the same 
faults are continued and handed down 
through all subsequent revisions of the 
book; and are even imitated and made 
conspicuous in the most recent additions 
to the volume. The English and Amer- 
ican compilers of the liturgy seem to have 
as great abhorrence of modern taste in 
language, as the Quakers have of modern 
taste in dress; for, as the latter scrupu- 
lously avoid appearing in public dressed 


like other people, so the former scrupu- 
lously avoid using in the house of God 
the diction and phraseolugy sanctioned 
by general custom. 

Among the faults to which we have 
alluded, the following are worthy of more 
specific notice. 

1. We often meet with words which 
are entirely obsolete, or at least are not 
used in the sense they have in the Prayer- 
book. Of this character are the follow- 
ing: Let, for hindrance; and to let, asa 
verb, in the same sense.—Prevent, for 
preceding, going before.—Premonish, for 
admonish.—Health, for spiritual life, or 
spirituality ; and healthful, for promotive 
of spirituality —Governance, for provi- 
dence.— Godly motions, for divine influ- 
ences.—Moveth, for admonisheth.—Inspi- 
ration, for gracious influence.— Good lir- 
ing, for holy living.— The folk, for the 
people.— Word, for thing, in the phrase 
no word impossible.—Shawms, for haut- 
boys, musical instruments.—Picking, for 
pilfering —Troth, for faith, or fidelity. — 
Estate, tor state, every where. 

2. We meet, at almost every step, with 
colloquial words and phrases, or those 
which modern taste will allow only in 
conversation. These sink the dignity of 
grave discourse, and sometimes border on 
the ludicrous. As examples of single 
words, we notice: doings for actions ; 
fetch, for bring; help, for aid, assistance ; 
and hurt for harm, injury. Examples of 
colloquial phrases, or combinations of 
words, are very common. ‘Thus we have 
the “ sharpness of death,” for the pangs 
of death.—The “kindly fruits of the 
earth,” for the rarious fruits, &c.—** This 
naughty world,” for this evil world.— 
“ The old Adam,” for the old man, orig- 
inal sin.— Comfortable gospel,’’ for com- 
forting gospel; and “most comfortable 
sacrament,’ for comforting sacrament.— 
“ Lovingly called and bidden,” for affec- 
tionately called.—We pray “ for all sorts 
and conditions of men.’’—We offer to God 
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Jution; but they do no such thing. 
They only say that God does it. 
The minister is here made either to 
utter a falsehood, or disobey the 
commandment of God in the very 
midst of divine worship. The pow- 
er of absolution God has not com- 
mitted to the hands of the clergy. 
He reserves that to himself. ‘ He 
pardoneth and absolveth the peni- 
tent” in the solemn and personal 
intercourse of the soul with its Cre- 
ator and Redeemer. ‘There is no 
need of a priest to interpose in this 
matter. As God only is the judge 
of true penitence and genuine faith 











our “‘most humble and hearty thanks.” — 
We ask him to “ turn [avert] from us all 
evils.’’—We speak of “ the prayers of thy 
humble servants; and of “us, thy poor 
servants.”’—We tell the Almighty, “ we 
repent, and are heartily sorry.’’'—We pray 
him to “fight for us.’"—We speak of 
those who **do him laudable service.’’— 
We call on him to “ stir up the wills’’ of 
his people.—We pray him to * mortify 
and kell all vices in us,” and “ that we 
may not be carried away with every blast 
of vain doctrine.” —We pray to be defen- 
ded “ among all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life.’-—Over a sick man, 
we pray, that he “ may take his sickness 
patiently,” and — of “the means 
which shall be made use of.’'—We address 
God with the appellation of “ the Sove- 
reign Commander of all the world.’’—In a 
storm at sea, we intreat him to “send his 
word of command,” and rebuke the ra- 
ging winds; and before a battle, that he 
would “ make it appear’’ that he is our 
deliverer.—We are to say to him, “O 
most mighty and gracious good God ;” 
and, of ourselves, we are to say, “ we, thy 
r creatures;’’ and we call upon all 
ieee to “ speak good of the Lord.” 

3. Many ey of the liturgy are 
greatly obscured, (if not rendered unin- 
telligible,) by the use of archaisms, or 
other faulty expressions. Thus we say, 
“there is no health in us;’’ meaning, 
there is no spiritual life in us. And we 
pray, that God would “send down upon 
our bishops &c., the healthful spirit of his 

ace;”’ which means, I know not what. 

e are tosing: ‘All ye powers of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord ;”’ intending, per- 
haps, ‘the holy angels. When we denom- 
inate God, “the Father of Hearen,’’ what 
do we mean? In praying for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and others in 
authority, we ask God to “endue them 
plenteously with heavenly gifts.” What 
gifts are here meant? We ask God, to 


in Christ, he has given no com- 
mandment to others, however high 
may be their standing in the visible 
church, to pronounce forgiveness. 
This mongrel service, which is nei- 
ther Popish nor Protestant, should 
have been long ago expunged from 
a Protestant liturgy. And it would 
have been, we doubt not, had the 
principles of the Reformation been 
permitted to grow to maturity un- 
checked by the civil power. We 
consider this part of the service as 
peculiarly offensive, not only for the 
reasons first given, but because it is 
repeated so often. It is read twice 





“mercifully assist our prayers ;’’ when 
the connection shows that we mean, to 
hear, or attend to our prayers. In the 
prayer for such as are candidates for holy 
orders, we ask God to “replenish them 
with the truth of his doctrine; probably 
meaning, with his true doctrine. We 
are to pray, “‘ that our land may yield us 
her fruits of increase; when others 
would say, the increase of her fruits, or 
simply, her fruits. On the first Sunday 
in Lent, we thus pray : “ give us grace to 
use [observe] such abstinence, that our 
flesh being subdued to the Spirit, we may 
ever a thy godly motions.” ‘The godly 
motions here mentioned are, probably, the 
divine admonitions. But whatis intended 
by our flesh being subdued to the Spirit ? 
Does it signify, our sinful nature being 
subdued and made obedient to the Holy 
Spirit, or our bodies being subjected to 
our better part, the mind ? "We say: “O 
Almighty God, who alone canst order 
[regulate, reduce to order,}] the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men.”— 
“ Grant, that, by thy holy inspiration, [thy 
gracious influences,] we may think those 
things that are good.’’—* Cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
[grace] of thy Holy Spirit.’"—* That we 
may do all such good works as thou hast 
prepared [prescribed] for us to walk in.” 
* Nourish us with all goodness, [the man- 
ner in which? or the material with which ?] 
and of thy great mercy keep us in the 
same.” —* Bring forth in us the fruit of 
good living” [holy living}].—* Increase in 
them..... the spirit of counsel and ghost- 
ly strength.” (?)—**That he may..... daily 
increase in thy Holy Spirit (:) more and 
more.”’—“ Our Savior, who liveth and 
oe with thee, in the unity of the 
same Spirit, (?) one God,” &c. Toa sick 
man, the priest must say: “ I require {re- 
quest] you to examine yourself, and your 
estate [state], both towards God and man.’ 

In one of our prayers, we say: “ ‘They, 
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every Sabbath; and as though this 
were not enough, something similar 
to it is appointed in the communion 
service in the shape of a prayer or 
benediction. This latter is to be 
said by the priest, or “ the bishop, 
if he be present ;” which provision 
shows that something more than a 
mere prayer, which would be as 
well to come from the one as the 
other, is intended. The idea, if 
there is any thing in it, evidently is, 
that the absolution comes by au- 
thority. Indeed the same idea is 
implied in this absolution, supposing 
it to be a prayer, when the priest 
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pronounces it. Why should the 
minister rise up in the midst of the 
congregation and pray separately 
from them, unless some peculiar 
authority were attached to his pray- 
er, not as an individual, but asa 
public functionary? It is difficult 
to make less of this than a beggarly 
imitation of Popery. 

The general confession being 
over and the absolution pronounced, 
the congregation are now prepared 
for the Lord’s prayer, which they 
repeat audibly at the same time 
with the minister. ‘To us there 
would appear much more decency 





whose consciences by sin are accused ;’’ in- 
stead of, they whose consciences accuse 
them of sin. 

4. In consequence of the careless use or 
construction of terms, the sense is some- 
times wholly perverted, and even an un- 
truth asserted. 

Thus, in the longer form of absolution 
at morning prayer, the priest exhorts us 
to beseech God, “ that those things may 
please Him, which we do at this present :” 
whereas we ought to pray, that we may 
do those things, which will please Him. 
For there is a great difference between 
asking Him to be pleased with whatever 
we are disposed to do, and praying for 
grace so to act, as to meet his approbation. 
In the prayer used at the meetings of 
convention, request is made “that the 
comfortable (?) gospel of Christ may be 
truly preached, truly received, and truly 
followed, in all places, to the breakin 
down the Mogtion of sin, Satan an 
death ; till at length the whole of thy dis- 
persed sheep, being gathered into one fold, 
shall become partakers of everlasting life.” 
But are all men, even those still in the king- 
dom of sin and Satan, the dispersed sheep of 
Christ? Where then are the goats ?—In 
the thanksgiving for deliverance from 
great sickness and mortality, we are to 
say : “O Lord God, who..... now, in the 
midst of judgment remembering mercy, 
hast redeemed our souls from the jaws of 
death ;” implying, either that the soul zs 
mortal, or that, if we die in such seasons 
of pestilence, our souls are sent to hell. 
In the collect for the day of St. Paul’s 
conversion, we must say: ** O God, who, 
through the preaching of the blessed apos- 
tle St. Paul, hast caused the light of the 
gospel to shine throughout the world :”’ 
while yet many nations are unenlightened 
by the gospel_—In the Catechism, the 
child, being asked how many sacraments 
Christ has ordained, must answer: “ Two 
only, as generally necessary to salvation :”’ 


implying that there are morc, but that 


only two are generally necessary to salva- 
tion.—In the Visitation of the Sick, the 
invariable prayer is: “ O Lord, save thy 
gorvant; ...... send him help ...... 
mightily defend him. Let the enemy have 
no advantage of him; nor the wicked ap- 
proach to hurthim. Be unto him, O Lord, 
a strong tower, from the face of his ene- 
my.’ The manifest implication is, that 
Satan, the wicked one, is the cause of the 
sick man’s disease, and that if this enemy 
can be overcome or kept away, the sick 
man will recover.—The Gloria Patri, 
which is to be often repeated every Sun- 
day, is in these words: “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost; as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.” 
This implies a desire, that just so much 
homage and adoration may be given to 
God, as was given him in the beginning, 
is now given him, and ever will be given 
him, neether more nor less. 

We had intended to notice two other 
very common faults in the diction and 
phraseology of the liturgy; namely, pleo- 
nasm, or the insertion of words which add 
nothing to the meaning ; and bad gram- 
mar, especially in the regimen of verbs, 
and in the use of prepositions. But the 
length of this note forbids a suitable illus- 
tration of these and other faults in the 
style of the book. We will therefore onl 
add, that it is to be lamented that a book 
so extensively and constantly used, and 
having so much influence in forming the 
taste as well as shaping the religious views 
of vast masses of people, should not only 
be handed down from age to age unim- 
proved and unpurged of its most glaring 
and obvious faults, but be a upon a 
very numerous and respectable denomina- 


tion of Christians, as containing the only 
thoughts and expressions with which they 
may publicly worship God from the begin- 
ning to the end of their lives. 
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and order if the people would fol- 
low the petitions silently; but this 
may be a mere matter of taste. 
The ejaculation which follows, “O 
Lord, open thou our lips,” with the 
response from the people, “and 
our mouth shall show forth thy 
praise,” must be taken in a sense 
altogether below the original force 
of those words when they came 
from the Psalmist. As all that is 
to be uttered is prepared before- 
hand and written down, it can not 
be the state of the heart, out of the 
abundance of which the mouth 
speaketh, but the muscular motion, 
by which the precomposed form 
can be made audible. Or if this 
be too barren a sense to put upon 
the words, as indeed it ought to be, 
if you insist upon the living énergy 
of the Psalmist’s petition; then we 
think it peculiarly unhappy, be- 
cause it betrays at once the imper- 
fection of a liturgy. The prescrib- 
ed form must needs prevent an an- 
swer; for however the heart may 
be enlarged, the effusions of the 
lips corresponding therewith, have 
no enlargement nor liberty. They 
must move on as the book directs. 
After this solemn invocation and 
the Gloria Patri, which by the way 
is repeated so often the same day 
as to lose all its force, what do we 
find next? The congregation all 
go over to a recitation of some por- 
tion of the Psalms, no matter how 
inappropriate it may be for the pres- 
ent oceasion. Indeed appropriate- 
ness seems to be entirely out of 
view in this part of the service. 
The minister recites one verse, and 
the people respond with another, 
like a school-boy and his teacher 
repeating a lesson. Is this prayer, 
or is it praise ? or is it instruction ? 
If the latter, the minister had better 
read it alone; if neither of the for- 
mer, what ideas can be attached to 
it when all the Psalms as they hap- 
pen to arise, containing a great va- 
riety of different subjects, and set- 
ting forth different states of the 
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mind, are used; and when the 
verses are read alternately, though 
they are frequently divided in the 
midst of the sense. Though it is 
scripture that is recited, yet even 
scripture is not intended for all pur- 
poses under the sun. To transfer 
the Psalms without distinction, ac- 
commodation, or change, to the or- 
dinary worship of a Christian as- 
sembly, seems to us exceedingly 
absurd. Take for example the 
twentieth Psalm. This was com- 
posed probably with reference to 
some battle into which King David 
was about to go, or some other 
great trial which he expected to en- 
counter. He meets the people in 
the place of worship, and the priest 
perhaps commences singing, * The 
Lord hear thee in the day of trouble ; 
the name of the God of Jacob de- 
fend thee, send thee help from the 
sanctuary, and strengthen thee out 
of Zion—remember all thy offer- 
ings, and accept thy burnt sacrifices 
—grant thee according to thine own 
heart, and fulfill all thy counsel.” 
Then the congregation in full cho- 
rus sing, “ We will rejoice in thy 
salvation, and in the name of our 
God we will set up our banners: 
the Lord fulfill all thy petitions.” 
Then the king alone, “* Now know 
I that the Lord saveth his anoint- 
ed: He will hear him from his holy 
heaven with the saving strength of 
his right hand.” ‘Then the congre- 
gation conclude in full chorus— 
* Some trust in chariots, and some 
in horses, but we will remember 
the name of the Lord our God. 
They are brought down and fallen; 
but we are risen and stand upright. 
Save, Lord: let the king hear us 
when we call.” ‘This is beautiful 
and appropriate. But when a min- 
ister of the gospel in the assembly 
of the saints reads the first verse, 
and the people respond by reading 
the second, and so on alternately to 
the end of the Psalm, what does it 
mean ? 

Still more inappropriate to Chris- 
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tian worship is the sixtieth Psalm. 
The minister reads, v. 6, “* God hath 
spoken in his holiness, | will rejoice ; 
I will divide Shechem, and mete 
out the valley of Succoth.” And 
the people answer, “ Gilead is mine, 
and Manassch is mine; Ephraim 
also is the strength of mine head ; 
Judah is my lawgiver.” The min- 
ister reads, ** Moab is my wash-pot ; 
over Edom will | cast out my shoe ; 
Philistia, triumph thou because of 
me.” The people respond, “ Who 
will bring me into the strong city ? 
who will lead me into Edom?” 
Here we ask again, is this worship 
in a Christian assembly? If so, 
then to take it away from the region 
of the ludicrous, a man must resort 
to some Swedenborgian principles 
of interpretation by which an ima- 
ginary sense different from the ob- 
vious one is put upon the words. 
What shall be said of the impreca- 
tions in the Psalms? Dees a Chris- 
tian congregation adopt them as its 
own ? 

A portion of the Old Testament, 
we believe, is next read, which is 
rather inelegantly concluded by 
“Here endeth the first lesson.” 
Then various other selections, which 
we can not particularly notice, in- 
cluding a portion of the New Tes- 
tament, all concluded by “ Here 
endeth the second lesson.” Now 
the time is come for the general 
supplication. But the way is not 
yet fully prepared. ‘The Apostles’ 
creed, so called, must be said by 
the minister and people standing. 
This we suppose is introduced here 
as a profession of faith, showing the 
people’s qualifications for the ser- 
vices which follow. We have no 
objection to this, except that it shows 
no such thing; and the frequent 
repetition of it as an essential part 
of divine service, tends to produce 
a false impression on the minds of 
the ignorant. It tends to produce 


the impression that a mere formal 
recognition of the principles of 
Christianity is the condition of sal- 


vation—an error easily gaining ac- 
cess to the human mind. Because 
they believe all these truths, they 
suppose they exercise that faith in 
the Redeemer which is required, 
Whereas every well informed Chris. 
tian knows that there is no virtue in 
assenting to the articles of the creed, 
If they are true, there is evidence 
which compels assent; and there 
is no virtue in acknowledging that 
which we can not resist. All these 
things we may believe, and yet be 
totally destitute of saving faith, or 
such as is indispensable to accepta- 
ble prayer. What advance then is 
here made on the subject of quali- 
fications to be recognized in the 
Christian assembly? ‘The faith of 
the gospel lies deeper than the mere 
assent of the understanding. It is 
something distinct from the outward 
observance of prescribed forms. It 
is the cordial consent of the heart 
which constitutes the spirit of pray- 
er, and which no human being can 
witness. We can see no possible 
reason for cumbering the liturgy 
with this confession of faith, but the 
fear of innovation on the Catholic 
ritual—a reason which was good 
enough perhaps in the days of King 
Edward, but which now has no 
force. The church of Rome re- 
cognizes as her children all who 
give an intellectual or even a mere- 
ly formal assent to the Apostles’ 
creed, and who submit to her regi- 
men. It was on this principle that 
Bonaparte supposed he had become 
reconciled to the church and to God 
because he confessed his faith. It 
was the same principle which led 
Talleyrand to think that he died in 
the communion of the church and 
of Christ. And it is the same prin- 
ciple which leads many at the pres- 
ent time to mistake a belief in cer- 
tain articles of faith, for a belief 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. If the 
creed must be said, we had rather 
see it occupy any other place than 
this in the liturgy. We have seen 
too much of its fatal influence. 
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True, the minister may, and doubt- 
less many do, warn the people 
against such an abuse of this con- 
fession. But there it stands, indi- 
cating a preparation for certain acts 
of worship. When therefore the 
people assent to it with an audible 
voice, they feel in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the minister, that 
they are believers. And especially 
when they hear the “ exhortation” 
which is appointed sometimes to be 
read before the communion to the 
whole congregation, beginning with 
these words: “ Dearly beloved 
brethren, on I intend, by God’s 
grace, to celebrate the Lord’s sup- 
per; unto which, in God’s behalf, 
I bid you all who are here present,” 
&c.; how can they fail of being 
confirmed in the idea that they are 
believers ? 

While we speak of the creed as 
containing truths, we would not be 
understood as saying that all its de- 
clarations are true, or that it con- 
tains all the essential parts of Chris- 
tianity. It is manifestly deficient in 
regard to one great doctrine which 
constitutes the very essence of our 
religion, without which we can not 
conceive that the gospel is acknow- 
ledged. We allude to the doctrine 
of justification by faith in the blood 
of Christ. Not an allusion is made 
in this creed to the atonement. A 
man may believe the historical facts 
of Christ’s death, burial, resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and yet know 
nothing and believe nothing of the 
great design of these facts. He 
may believe and confess all that is 
said in this creed, and yet know 
nothing and believe nothing of the 
plan of salvation which God has 
devised. So that he may be totally 
ignorant of the only way in which 
he can be saved. Paul declares, 
Gal. i, 8, “ But though we or an 
oh jum heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed.” We understand the 
Apostle here as calling that another 
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gospel which holds forth any thing 
in the place of justification by faith. 
Though the creed does not positive- 
ly do ‘this, yet it presents no obsta- 
cles to doing it on the part of the 
preacher, or the person who repeats 
the creed insincerity. What would 
he who was not behind the chiefest 
of the apostles say of a creed which 
omits that great doctrine which he 
took so much pains to establish, and 
yet calls itself the Apostles’ creed ? 

The * litany” appears to be taken 
from several Romish litanies, leav- 
ing out the idolatrous parts, and 
greatly improving the rest. ‘There 
are some things in this part of the 
service which we greatly admire, 
and other things which are worthy 
of decided reprobation. The beau- 
tiful, strong, and simple Saxon Eng- 
lish is used, with a few exceptions, 
throughout. It contains most of the 
general petitions which a congrega- 
tion might be supposed to make; 
and the responses are by no means 
deficient in meaning or solemnity. 
But we very much dislike the idea 
of addressing the Father in general 
terms, and then the Son in the same 
terms, and then the Holy Ghost in 
the same, and last of all, the Trin- 
ity. ‘This appears to us unevangel- 
ical. It looks like the vain repeti- 
tions of the heathen, against which 
the Lord’s prayer is intended to 
caution us; and it certainly has no 
example in sacred writ to authorize 
it. We dislike also the repetition 
of words nearly synonymous in 
several petitions, followed by the 
response, ** Good Lord, deliver us.” 
We look upon the prayer to be de- 
livered “from lightning and tem- 
pest; from plague, pestilence, and 
famine; from battle and murder, 
and from sudden death,” without 
any conditions annexed of submis- 
sion to the will of God, as savoring 
too much of a spirit of fear and 
worldliness, unwilling to leave all 
in the hands of infinite wisdom and 
love. We look upon the conclud- 
ing part of this composition as vig- 
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lating again the rule of our Savior, 
that we use not vain repetitions as 
the heathen do. And especially 
the form which immediately follows 
the litany in the American Prayer- 
book, but in the English is incorpo- 
rated with it, is liable to this objec- 
tion. It is what is called in the 
Romish rituals, Kyrie eleison—* O 
Christ hear us, Lord have mercy 
upon us, Christ have mercy upon 
us, Lord have mercy upon us,” 
each repeated by the minister and 
the people. ‘This we believe to be 
a most flagrant violation of Chris- 
tian rules. It is too much like “ O 
Baal, hear us,” which was once, 
with frequent repetition, preferred 
to one who had no eye to pity, and 
no arm to save. 

Before we leave this part of our 
subject, it is proper to remark, that 
a portion of the Old and New Tes- 
taments is read every morning and 
afternoon, besides a portion of the 
gospels, a portion of an epistle, and 
a portion of the Psalms. This large 
infusion of scripture in the service 
is claimed as a great excellence. 
The late Bishop Hobart once said, 
that there is enough of scripture in 
the Prayer-book for salvation. And 
Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts, 
said at the last anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, “ that 
he loved his own church for many 
reasons, but chiefly for its professed 
reverence for the word of God ; and 
that the Episcopal church in her 
daily service commanded more of 
the Holy Scriptures to be read than 
any other church in Christendom.” 
This argument of the bishop goes 
upon the ground that the more 
scripture there is read in the public 
service of the church the better. 
Hence if the argument is good for 
any thing, it proves that nearly all 
the service should consist in read- 
ing the Scriptures. Now while we 


freely admit that our own ministers, 
being left to their own discretion, 
may read too little, we think that 
the Episcopal clergy actually read 
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too much. If the head of a family 
should read, every time he assem- 
bles his household for domestic 
worship, five or six chapters in the 
Bible, he would not be thought to 
act judiciously. ‘The minds of his 
audience would not be half so much 
impressed with scriptural truth as if 
a smaller portion were read. So it 
is in the public worship of God. If 
the Episcopal clergy would teach 
their hearers to read the Bible at 
home, while they should read only so 
much at church as to recognize its 
paramount authority and convey in- 
struction and edification, a much bet- 
ter knowledge of the sacred oracles 
would be gained. As itis, the word 
of God makes no great impression, 
because there isso much read. We 
do not find that other devout Chris- 
tians or other congregations are less 
acquainted with the Scriptures than 
Episcopalians. ‘The service is made 
so long by this means and by the 
frequent repetitions in the prayers, 
that very little time is left for the 
sermon. ‘Thus the ordinance of 
preaching, which, from the stress 
the Bible lays upon it, we infer is 
the first in the public worship of 
God, the Episcopal church thrusts 
away into a corner, and treats asa 
mere appendage to the rest. It 
pleases God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. 
It is the truth, proclaimed by the liv- 
ing voice, that God has chosen as 
the main instrument of conversion, 
sanctification, and salvation. It is 
this which the Holy Spirit uses to 
kindle and sway the living energies 
of man. 

There are many other things 
which we deem objectionable in the 
ordinary service of the Episcopal 
church, such as bowing at the name 
of Jesus in the creed, as though 
that ceremony were required at that 
place more than at others, or as 
though it were required at all; the 
theatrical effect of changing the 
dress on the part of the clergy, and 
that too in the midst of the service, 
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when the people are engaged in 
singing the praises of God; the 
public proclamation which the min- 
ister makes of secret prayer, when 
on his return from the vestry he as- 
cends the pulpit, folds up his gown 
and inclines his head in the face of 
the congregation, they all the while 
engaged in singing; the standing 
of the people when the gospel is 
read, and their sitting during the 
reading of the epistle, as though 
one were to be held in more reve- 
rence than the other. But these 
things, and some others which we 
forbear to mention, are of minor im- 
portance, and we have neither time 
nor inclination to dwell upon them. 
We will now examine the com- 
munion service. ‘The simplicity of 
this ordinance is entirely destroyed 
by loading it with so many forms 
and ceremonies. In the first place 
the idea of communion, which con- 
sists in fellowship expressed by the 
act, not only with the Lord but with 
one another, is wholly excluded. 
Instead of sitting down together or 
using the table posture, after the ex- 
ample of our divine Lord and the 
primitive disciples, the communi- 
cants kneel and receive a piece of 
bread and afterwards the wine from 
the hands of the minister, sepa- 
rately—each one having a form re- 
peated to him, which, in the case of 
the bread, is the exact translation, 
with a little addition, of the form at 
the Popish mass. Here the promi- 
nent idea is receiving at the hands 
of the minister the body and blood 
of Christ, each in his separate ca- 
pacity; but no reference is made to 
the disciples of Christ sitting and 
eating together the same bread and 
drinking the same cup, in token 
of union to the same Lord. It is 
doubtless a commemoration of the, 
death of Christ, though not agreeable 
to the original institution; but it is 
not the communion of saints. The 
latter idea is absent, as the sepa- 
rate participation by each individ- 
ual, manifestly shows. In the next 
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place, the number of prayers ap- 
pointed to be said, several of which 
have no particular bearing on the 
subject ; the ten commandments, as 
if this gracious institution were not 
wholly different from the law; the 
formal exhortation repeated to every 
communicant; the absolution—ail 
these contribute to diminish the sim- 
plicity of the institution. 

The effect which the prayer of 
consecration, as it is called, is suppo- 
sed to have, we can not but regard as 
superstitious, and savoring not a lit- 
tle of Popery. The following direc- 
tion is given: “ And if any of the 
consecrated bread and wine remain 
after the communion, it shall not be 
carried out of the church; but the 
minister and other communicants 
shall, immediately after the bless- 
ing, reverently eat and drink the 
same.’ Who can fail to see here a 
trace of that spirit which regards the 
consecrated elements as the body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
True, this doctrine is not believed by 
the entire Episcopal church; but does 
not the direction here quoted look as 
if it had not wholly left the minds 
of those who compiled the book ? 
Certainly the Prayer-book recog- 
nizes the bread and wine as some- 
thing different after consecration 
from what it was before; for it 
must not be carried out of the 
church, but be eaten and drunk by 
the communicants. If there should 
happen to be a large quantity left, 
the duty prescribed must be no 
small burden; and the laws of tem- 
perance might possibly be infringed. 
What does this prescription imply, 
if not that the bread and wine have 
been changed by the act of conse- 
cration? And if they have been 
changed, what is the character 
which they sustain? Are they dif- 
ferent in any respect from what 
they were before? If so, what is 
the evidence? And how does such 


an idea agree with the simplicity of 
the ordinance as it came from the 
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mystery over a plain subject? How 
far is this from the elevation of the 
host, or the recognition of a super- 
natural power in the priest, or in the 
words of consecration, of which the 
Bible says nothing? The ordi- 
nance as it came from the Lord Je- 
sus Christ is perfectly simple and 
intelligible, and in this consists its 
practical value. It is the joint par- 
ticipation of bread and wine by the 
followers of Christ, without any for- 
malities but such as decency and 
order require, in commemoration of 
his great sacrifice for sin. There 
is nothing efficacious in the mere 
ceremony: it is the spiritual pres- 
ence of Christ in the hearts of his 
people that gives it all its efficacy. 
What then can be the significancy 
of the minister’s taking a few chosen 
companions and reverently eating 
and drinking after the service is 
over, unless it is a recognition of 
some mysterious sanctity in the ele- 
ments themselves? And if this is 
admitted, how many steps further 
must we advance before we arrive 
at the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

For ourselves, we are desirous of 
celebrating the Lord’s supper in all 
the simplicity of its original institu- 
tion. And in this way only do the 
ideas which it is intended to impress 
upon the mind come up before us 
in their living reality. We want no 
talking during the celebration. We 
want no priest to pronounce over us 
any words, however solemn may be 
their import. We look upon the 
speaker as an intruder between us 
and the Lord. We would meditate 
in the stillness of private devotion 
upon the great things brought to 
view. The silence of human voices 
alone accords with the solemnity of 
the scene. 

Let us turn now to the public 
baptism of infants. This service is 
not only defective in many respects, 
but so decidedly unscriptural that 
we see not how an intelligently 
pious man can use it. We have of- 
ten wondered that evangelical men 
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among the clergy of the Episcopal 
church can use this part of the lit. 
urgy, without such misgivings as to 
induce them to give up the whole. 
Holding principles totally opposite 
to those declared in the baptismal 
service, by what philosophy of lan- 
guage or of reasoning, can they sat- 
isfy their consciences? For our- 
selves we declare, without judging 
other men, that we could no more 
offer the prayer, beginning “ We 
yield thee hearty thanks, most mer- 
ciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for 
thine own child by adoption,” than 
we could publicly declare an un- 
truth under the sanction of an oath. 
And were there no other objection 
to the liturgy, this would forever bar 
us from adopting it. The whole 
service goes upon the principle, that 
regeneration is expected and is ac- 
complished by baptism. It is in 
vain to say, as some have said, that 
regeneration is distinguished from 
renovation, and that the word is 
used in a different sense from that 
in which we employ it; for it is re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit which 
is declared to have taken place. If 
there is any other regeneration, re- 
novation or change of heart, which 
fits us for heaven, we have never 
discovered it in the Scriptures. The 
doctrine of the prayer is the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. The 
whole prayer takes it for a certainty 
that an inward spiritual renovation 
has accompanied the outward cere- 
mony. ‘Those writers in the church 
of England who maintain, in oppo- 
sition to the evangelical clergy of 
that establishment, the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration to be the 
dectrine of their church, clearly 
have the better of the argument. 
To talk of a change of heart not 
experienced in baptism, but when a 
person becomes convinced of his 
sins and turns from them to the wis- 
dom of the Just, under the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit, as the 
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evangelical clergy of the Episcopal 
church do, is entirely at variance 
with the liturgy. One or the other, 
for consistency’s sake, and for con- 
science’ sake should be renounced. 
This service, connected with other 
parts of the Prayer-book, accounts 
for the looseness which prevails on 
the subject of regeneration in the 
Episcopal church. Where is the 
passage in the whole liturgy that 
plainly recognizes the doctrine that 
man as he is by nature needs a total 
change in his moral character to fit 
him for heaven? Where do we 
find recognized the Scriptural doc- 
trine that all the moral acts of an 
impenitent person are sinful, and 
that his whole moral character 
needs to be changed? Where do 
we find any thing in harmony with 
a general state of awakening and se- 
riousness like what is observed in a 
revival of religion? Where do we 
find any pleading of the promises, 
any ardent wrestling for the imme- 
diate effusions of the divine Spirit ? 
Where are those deep and devout 
aspirations which are prompted by 
the presence of a multitude of im- 
mortal souls solemnly and earnestly 
inquiring the way to eternal life ? 
It is all a dead form suited to the 
idea that in baptism the original 
stain of our nature is washed away, 
and the regenerating influences of 
the Spirit are enjoyed in such a 
measure that nothing farther is 
needed than the gradual cultivation 
of piety. We regard this defect of 
the liturgy on the subject of baptism 
as fundamental. It is evidently 
composed to meet the views of men 
who had just awaked from the sleep 
of Popery, and had not received 
fully the Protestant religion. 

We have another objection to this 
baptismal service, which ranges it 
again under the head of Popery— 
we mean its total silence in regard 
to the foundation of infant baptism. 
Not a hint is given that it is a cov- 
enant transaction—no reference is 
made to the unfailing promise, “I 
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will be a God to thee, and to thy 
seed after thee.” Nothing is said 
of the true Scriptural ground of bap- 
tizing our children ; and were there 
no better view of infant baptism 
than that presented in this ritual, 
we should find no decisive argu- 
ment against our Baptist brethren. 
The child is brought forward simply 
on the ground that its godfather and 
godmother (a sort of people by the 
way unknown to the Bible) promise 
in its name that it shall “ renounce 
the devil and all his works, and con- 
stantly believe God’s holy word, 
and obediently keep his command- 
ments.” What a singular system 
of imputation! We have heard of 
the imputation of sin and righteous- 
ness, but never before of the impu- 
tation of moral agency. One intel- 
ligent being here promises for ano- 
ther, without the power of controll- 
ing the heart, that he shall obey the 
laws of God! ‘The obligation which 
baptism imposes upon the infant is 
not that it belongs to the household 
of God, from which it must break 
away to walk in the paths of the 
wicked, but that some other person 
promises that it should do right! 
What is the penalty upon the god- 
father in case of disobedience on 
the part of the child? What be- 
comes of the godfather if he can not 
make his child believe and do the 
things which he promises that the 
child shall believe and do ? 

The authors of this service have 
evidently taken the institution of in- 
fant baptism merely as an historical 
fact, without entering at all into the 
principles upon which it is founded. 
They have retained the Romish cus- 
toms respecting it without correcting 
them by the Scriptures. If we un- 
derstand it, baptism is beneficial to 
an infant not because of any inhe- 
rent virtue in the water or the ser- 
vice, but chiefly because it is an ap- 
pointment of God by the observance 
of which the parent recognizes his 
obligation to train up a child in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
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Having recognized that obligation, 
he is more likely to perform the 
duty than if he had not, just asa 
professor of religion is more likely 
to feel his obligations as a Christian 
than a non-professor. We have ta- 
ken great delight in the ordinance 
of infant baptism. It fills us with 
an admiring sense of God’s wisdom 
and goodness. We esteem it a great 
privilege that our children may be 
recognized in the everlasting cove- 
nant of Abraham as entitled to the 
external privileges and therefore to 
the spiritual influence of the house- 
hold of faith. And we do not doubt 
that the influence of this covenant 
carried out in its appropriate sign, 
and laying obligations both upon the 
parent and the child, is an important 
means of perpetuating the church 
from generation to generation. But 
in this ceremony of the Episcopal 
church there is a total mistake in 
regard to the true consolations and 
confidence which God intended to 
be had in the ordinance. There is 
a false doctrine declared, and that 
too in solemn supplication to God— 
a doctrine which we would hope few 
of the Episcopal men of the present 
day will be found willing to admit 
in all its grossness. Or if they ad- 
mit it, we certainly do not. Nor do 
the Scriptures. ‘ Neither circum- 
cision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature.” 
Neither baptism nor circumcision is 
set forth in the Scriptures as regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit, but 
merely as a sign, an external em- 
blem of that inward change. 

In full accordance with the bap- 
tismal service we find, “the order 
of confirmation, or laying -on—of 
hands upon those that are baptized, 
and come to years of discretion.” 
The qualifications for this ceremony 
are ability to say the creed, the 
Lord’s prayer and the ten com- 
mandments, and “to answer such 
other questions as in the short cate- 
chism are contained.” Of these 


persons it is affirmed in the prayer 


prescribed for the occasion, that 
God has vouchsafed to regenerate 
them by water and the Holy Ghost, 
and has given them forgiveness of 
all their sins. And the request 
preferred in their behalf at the throne 
of grace is, that they may be 
strengthened, and “the manifold 
gifts of grace” be daily increased 
in them. Now admitting that in 
some instances the superior vigi- 
lance and faithfulness of individ. 
ual clergymen may see that other 
and greater qualifications be had, it 
is manifest that the door is here open 
to a great looseness; and that the 
etlect of this ceremony on ignorant 
people must be bad, and bad only. 
Alas! it is too true, that men ac- 
counted intelligent in the things of 
the world are often sadly ignorant 
on the subject of religion. Such 
are necessarily led to suppose that 
they are reconciled to God, while 
they may be, for aught that the 
Prayer-book demands of them, in 
the gall of bitterness and the bonds 
of iniquity. 

But does this qualify them for the 
communion? If the prayer which 
is solemnly uttered in the presence 
of God, and addressed to him who 
searches the heart, has any truth in 
it, they are now entitled to eat and 
drink at the Lord’s table. And if 
they have no other qualifications 
than those specified, what is it but 
mockery to partake with the people 
of God of that supper which is de- 
signed for those whose spiritual eye 
can discern the Lord’s body? ‘This 
service, it will be observed, partakes 
of the same error as has already 
been noticed in regard to the con- 
fession in the creed, that mere intel- 
lectual assent to truth is the service 
of the heart which the Scriptures 
mean by the term faith. It arises, 
in our opinion, from the idea never 
absent from the liturgy, that the 
church to which the individual 
comes is a national church, a polit- 
ical authority to which external sub- 
jection is all that is necessary. ‘This 
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idea is natural enough in the cir- 
cumstances in which the liturgy was 
formed; but surely unscriptural, 
and perfectly ill-suited to a state of 
things so entirely different as that 
which exists in this more favored 
country. 

To say nothing of the want of 
foundation in the Scriptures for the 
ceremony of confirmation; what 
does it do for the child but confirm 
him in error which may be funda- 
mental in his estimate of himself, 
and therefore, an obstacle to his 
salvation? We know that there is 
some modification in the praetice 
of evangelical clergymen of the 
Episcopal church in regard to the 
proper subjects of confirmation. 
And as the bishop confirms none 
but those who are presented by the 
parish minister, a check is in the 
hands of the latter which may be 
used to prevent unworthy subjects 
from being officially and solemnly 
pronounced regenerate by water and 
the Holy Ghost. But how difficult 
is it to use this check when the 
Prayer-book so manifestly author- 
izes every one to be brought to the 
bishop to be confirmed, “so soon 
as he can say the creed, the Lord’s 
prayer, and the ten commandments, 
and is sufficiently instructed in the 
other parts of the church catechism, 
set forth for that purpose.” Can 
the child intelligently make the 
promises demanded of him in this 
service, and can the bishop believe 
that they are of any avail when 
there is no more evidence of a 
moral change than the mere in- 
crease of years and of intellectual 
strength ? What more than this is 
done by a person who fully and 
heartily conforms to the principles 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom? And 
does not the putting of such prom- 
ises into the mouth of one who has 
no spiritual feelings, no communion 
with God, tend to make a mockery 
of holy things? But if there were 


probable evidence of a change of 
heart in the persons confirmed, who 
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has given the bishop authority to 
assume the prerogative of God, and 
pronounce with certainty concern- 
ing it ? 

The burial of the dead.—This 
is a beautiful ceremony, manifest- 
ing great judgment and taste in 
those who instituted it, and alto- 
gether unexceptionable, provided 
mankind were much better than 
they are. Could we have confi- 
dence that every baptized person 
who had not been excommunicated 
from the church, and had not laid 
violent hands on himself—for to 
every such person this form is ap- 
propriated by the rubric—is a saint, 
the service would be inimitably fine. 
But when we take it as a service 
to be performed indiscriminately, 
over all the dead included within 
the prescribed limitations, we are 
compelled to withhold our admira- 
tion. It is cheerfully confessed, 
that the American edition of the 
Prayer-book is less objectionable 
in this respect than the English. 
In the latter, we read, ** Forasmuch 
as it hath pleased Almighty God, of 
his great mercy, to take unto him- 
self the soul of our deceased brother 
here departed, we therefore com- 
mit his body to the ground; earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust; in sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 
In the American Prayer-book less 
exceptionable language is used— 
language of a more general char- 
acter, not pronouncing with cer- 
tainty concerning the state of the 
dead. ‘There is, however, the idea 
running through the whole that it is 
a saint who is buried. There is 
the recognition of the voice from 
heaven, declaring the blessedness 
of those who die in the Lord, and 
a thanksgiving “ for the good ex- 
amples of all those thy servants 
who having finished their course in 
faith, do now rest from their labors” 
—which is little to the purpose, 
unless the person buried is a saint. 
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All this also, taken in connexion 
with the direction at the commence- 
ment of the service, forbidding its 
being said over any who has not 
received the Prayer-book regene- 
ration, seems to take it for granted, 
that the person buried is among 
those who rest from their labors. 
Inasmuch, however, as there is no 
direct declaration of this kind, and 
unlike the English Prayer-book, no 
confidence is expressed which defi- 
nitely applies to the case of the 
deceased, we are not disposed to 
condemn this service. If read well, 
there may be a solemn and useful 
influence upon those who hear it. 
It is decidedly the best part of the 
Prayer-book, and the only part to 
which, as a whole, we should not 
take strong exceptions. 

We had not intended to remark 
upon the marriage ceremony, lest 
we should appear to some stanch 
friends of the liturgy as rather cap- 
tious; for the faults of this book 
are so numerous that we may ex- 
pose ourselves to this charge. But 
we can not forbear to notice the ill- 
judged particularity and bad taste 
in which the marriage ceremony 
is drawn up, especially when we 
consider that it is not in its original 
place among the cumbrous formali- 
ties of the British government, but 
under the plain institutions of re- 
publicanism. It is no small lesson 
which the bride and bridegroom 
must learn before they are qualified 
to be married. Since, however, it 
is a mere matter of taste and not 
of conscience which we have now 
in view, we are not disposed to 
dwell upon it, or to show the cor- 
rectness of our opinion by an ex- 
amination of particulars. If any 
choose to subject themselves to all 
this bondage of forms, we certainly 
have no objection. But there is one 
thing which appears to us to come 
under a different principle. We 
allude to the ceremony of the ring. 
This, in the circumstances of this 
country, is an unmeaning ceremony, 


wholly unworthy of the dignity and 
solemnity with which an attempt 
is made to invest it by invoking the 
glorious name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
The man is required to say to the 
woman, “ With this ring I thee wed, 
and with all my worldly goods | 
thee endow: in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” We call this 
unmeaning, because the marriage 
is a legal ceremony. Marriage is 
an institution of God, but the man- 
ner of celebrating it is entirely of 
human device. It may be British 
law, that a man is married by a 
ring; but surely it is not American 
law. And the endowment of the 
bride with the wordly goods of the 
bridegroom by means of the ring 
is an absolute falsehood. The in- 
heritance of property is not regula- 
ted by the kingdom of Christ, which 
in this country is separate from the 
state, but by the laws of the land. 
If the law says that by virtue of 
marriage a woman is entitled to all 
the “wordly goods” of her hus- 
band, then she has them. But if 
the law says that she shall have a 
third; or if the law recognizes a 
jointure which may have been 
agreed upon between the parties ; 
then a man does not endow his 
wife with all his worldly goods, 
Now we consider this unmeaning 
ceremony, performed in the name 
of the holy Trinity, as approach- 
ing to profaneness. It looks too 
much like uttering a falsehood in 
the name of God. ‘The authors of 
this ceremony have not only over- 
stepped the bounds of good taste, 
but have rather trespassed upon the 
dominions of conscience. 

It is painful that in so solemn and 
interesting a transaction as mar- 
riage—on which every thing in the 
welfare of the parties depends, so 
much account should be made of 
ceremony and so little of prayer. 
The Lord’s prayer, which is intro- 
duced on all occasions in the lit- 
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urgy, as though nothing could be 
done without it, and one’short, very * 
short and general, prayer, is all 
that we find of invoking the divine 
blessing in God’s own appointed 
way! No opportunity is afforded 
to allude to particular circumstances 
of interest, and no solemn appeal 
is made to heaven in behalf of the 
newly married couple, as subject to 
the trials, temptations, and vicissi- 
tudes of life; but a mere formal 
petition of the most general and 
unimpressive kind imaginable ! 
Such is the liturgy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church. It is 
radically defective in regard to 
Protestantism, being committed to 
many of the saints’ days, and other 
feasts and fasts of the Romish her- 
esy; wearing distinctly a Popish 
garment throughout; and showing 
that its origin was in a dark age, 
unfit to dictate the devotions of this 
day of light. It is radically defec- 
tive in its prescriptions for the or- 
dinary worship of God on the Sab- 
bath. It is likewise defective in its 
provision for the communion and 
for baptism. It endorses errors 
which have long ago been explo- 
ded. It obscures truths which it is 
the happiness and the duty of every 
one to see,with the clearest eye. 
And it occupies such a space on 
the Sabbath, as to throw into the 
background the great ordinance of 
preaching the gospel, which, ac- 
companied by the Holy Spirit, is 
the power of God unto salvation. 
With these great defects before us, 
we can not agree with its admirers, 
in calling it, “* The excellent litur- 
gy.” Whatever may be the feel- 
ings of others, we could not con- 
form to this liturgy without an en- 
tire sacrifice of conscience. Ac- 
customed as we are to a simpler 
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and more ,evangelical mode of ap- 
proacliing our Maker, we could not 
submit to be bound to a set form, 
and to a tacit endorsement of so 
many dangerous errors. The na- 
tional church of England, whose 
influence every where appears in 
the Prayer-book, we do not admire, 
though we acknowledge it has em- 
bosomed, and still embosoms, many 
great and good men. ‘The shadow 
of the British establishment, ex- 
tending to our own shores, we can 
not sit under with delight. We had 
rather identify ourselves with our 
Puritan ancestors, of whom the 
world was not worthy, being mem- 
bers of those churches which they 
founded in the primitive order and 
simplicity of apostolical example, 
unincumbered with the trappings 
of England and Rome. Such is 
the universal abhorrence of Popery 
among these churches, that the sus- 
pension of pictures of Christ on the 
cross, such as are now seen in 
many Episcopal churches, would 
not be tolerated. The Oxford move- 
ment has no affinity with them. 
No semi-papistical influence has 
been exerted upon them in the use 
of a defective liturgy, by which the 
way is prepared for such a system. 
No disposition to exhume old errors 
and bring them into the reformed 
church of God, has been cherished 
among them. The Bible is in their 
hands. And this is tee record of 
their faith. They care not what 
the liturgy, or the creed, or any 
other paper teaches: the Bible, the 
Bible only, is their standard of faith 
and practice. The churches of our 
Pilgrim fathers—the blessing of the 
Lord be on them! For our breth- 
ren and companions’ sake we will 
now say, peace be within them ! 
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THE DANGERS OF OUR COUNTRY." 


Dr. Frankutin once expressed the 
wish, that his earthly life might be 
divided into two periods, one of which 
should occur something like two hun- 
dred years after the other. ‘This sin- 
gular wish was prompted, if we re- 
member right, by his strong desire 
to witness the future condition of his 
country. He, in common with those 
great men who, with him, establish- 
ed, first its independence, and then 
its form of government, had his fears 
as well as his hopes touching the is- 
sue of their doings. In order to 
rouse their countrymen to resist the 
tyranny of England, they had exci- 
ted feelings and appealed to princi- 
ples which in some minds produced 
hostility to all government. In fos- 
tering a hatred in the nation against 
foreign rulers, they had unintention- 
ally created to some extent a jealousy 
amounting to dislike of all rulers. 
They had raised a spirit which they 
could not lay—a demon which they 
could not exorcise, as they found to 
their sorrow, when they came to es- 
tablish a government of their own. 
** We are,” said he, in 1778, when 
the present constitution was before 
the people for adoption, “a nation of 
politicians. And though there is a 
general dread of giving too much 
POWER to our governors, | think we 
are more in danger from the little 
obedience in the governed.” 

Could Franklin, resuscitated from 
the sleep of death, come forth now 
among us, or could some one in the 
spirit and power of Frank!in, take 
the post of observation, with his in- 
quiring eye, with his philosophic 
mind, with his candid temper, with 
his patriotic heart, it is difficult to 





*A Letter to the Honorable Daniel 
Webster, contained in a Collection of Pa- 
pers on Political, Literary and Moral Sub- 
— by Noah Webster, LL. D. Pub- 

ished by Webster & Clark, 130 Fulton 
st., New York. 


say, whether in comparison with the 
past and in view of the probable fu- 
ture, he would find more to please 
than to pain him—wmore to inspire 
his hopes than to alarm his fears, 
And if such an one, speaking the 
language of truth, should proclaim 
to the people their political sins and 
dangers, is there not reason to be- 
lieve that there are many who would 
turn from him with disgust, to listen 
to the flatteries of demagogues, as 
the Israelites turned away from the 
holy seer to listen to false prophets ? 
They have so long been accustomed 
to hear the American people spoken 
of as the happiest people on the 
globe, the American government as 
the best government, American in- 
stitutions as suitable for every other 
nation, that they look with suspicion 
upon every foreigner as an enemy, 
and upon every nation as a doubtful 
friend, who dares tell them the whole 
truth on these subjects. 

But we rejoice to know that there 
are others, increasing in number it 
is believed, who, neither deceived 
themselves nor wishing to deceive 
others by the voice of adulation, can, 
without feeling their national pride 
wounded, bear to hear and to state 
things on this subject as they are. 
One of this number was the author 
of the letter before us. Dr. Webster, 
always distinguished as he was for 
his love of truth, had abundant op- 
portunities for informing himself on 
the subjects discussed in this letter. 
He was not only a diligent student 
of history, but a close observer of 
persons and events in his own times. 
He was personally acquainted with 
this country while in the colonial 
state, shared in the hopes and fears 
which alternately animated and chill- 
ed the patriot’s heart during the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, to accomplish 
which, in the ardor of his youthful 
feelings, he volunteered his services, 
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helped by his pen to establish the 
constitution under which we live, as 
he was one of the first, if not the 
very first to make a proposition for 
its formation, which he did in 1785, 
in his ** Sketches of American Pol- 
icy ;"’ knew what were the purposes 
and sentiments of those distinguish- 
ed men who shaped its details ; lived 
through two generations of men far 
into the third, sixty-seven years from 
the declaration of independence, and 
fifty-five from the adoption of the 
constitution ; was brought closely in 
contact with the mind of the nation, 
“ millions of whom he had taught to 
read, but not one to sin.” Sucha 
man has a right tospeak. He ought 
to speak, and men should gather 
round him to listen, as he throws the 
collected light of the past on the 
events of the present. And now, 
though he sleeps in his grave with 
the blessings of his countrymen rest- 
ing upon him, he still, being dead, yet 
speaketh, to instruct us in the lessons 
of wisdom hallowed by the sepulcher. 

The letter above mentioned, pub- 
lished first in 1837, and recently in 
his COLLECTION OF PAPERS, is an an- 
alytical examination of certain po- 
litical principles, avowed by many 
of our countrymen in their writings, 
their speeches, or their conduct, as 
a sound basis of theory or of ac- 
tion. ‘Though in their opinion these 
principles may be as evident as the 
mathematical axiom, the whole is 
greater than a part; or as profitable 
as the “* scoundrel maxim, a penny 
saved is a penny got,” the author, 
with philological accuracy, either 
proves them to be false, or shows in 
what sense only they can be true. 
Having lived through more than one 
quarter of the period mentioned 
above, during which his friend Dr. 
Franklin was willing to slumber in 
unconsciousness, waiting the devel- 
opments of time, he was able, from 
seeing the practical operation of 
these principles, as well as their el- 
ementary relations, to judge of their 
correctness. 
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“* To the Honorable Daniel Web- 
ster: Str—In your public address- 
es or speeches, and in those of other 
gentlemen of high political distinc- 
tion, | have often seen an opinion 
expressed like this—That intelli- 
gence and virtue are the basis of a 
republican government, or that in- 
telligence and virtue in the people 
are necessary to the preservation and 
support of a republican government. 
These words, intelligence and virtue, 
are very comprehensive in their uses 
or application, and perhaps too in- 
definite to furnish the premises for 
the inference deduced from them. 
Men may be very intelligent in some 
departments of literature, arts and 
science ; but very ignorant of branch- 
es of learning in other departments. 
By intelligence, as applicable to po- 
litical affairs, it may be presumed 
that those who use the term, intend 
it to imply a correct knowledge of 
the constitution and laws of the coun- 
try, and of the several rights and du- 
ties of the citizens. 

‘¢ But, sir, the opinion that intelli- 
gence in the people of a country 
will preserve a republican govern- 
ment, must depend, for its accuracy, 
on the fact of an intimate or neces- 
sary connection between knowledge 
and principle. It must suppose that 
men who know what is right, will do 
what is right: for if this is not the 
general fact, then intelligence will 
not preserve a just administration, 
nor maintain the constitution and 
laws. But from what evidence can 
we infer that men who know what 
is right will do what is right? In 
what history of mankind, political 
or ecclesiastical, are the facts record- 
ed, which authorize the presumption, 
much less the belief, that correct ac- 
tion will proceed from correct know- 
ledge? Such an effect would im- 


ply the absence of all depravity in 
the hearts of men; a supposition 
which not only revelation, but all 
history forbids us to admit. 

* Let me ask, sir, whether the 
Greeks, and particularly the Athe- 
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nians, were not an intelligent peo- 
ple? Were they not intelligent when 
they banished the ablest statesmen 
and generals, and the purest patriots 
of their state? Was their intelli- 
gence sufficient to insure, at all 
times, a just administration of the 
laws? In short, if intelligence could 
preserve a republic, why were not 
the Grecian republics preserved ? 

** Then let us turn our attention to 
the Roman state. Were not Sylla 
and Marius intelligent men, when 
they rent the commonwealth with 
faction, and deluged Rome with 
blood? Were not Cesar and An- 
thony and Lepidus, and Crassus and 
Brutus and Octavianus, intelligent 
men? Did not the Roman common- 
wealth fall into ruins in the most en- 
lightened period of its existence ? 
And were not the immediate instru- 
ments of its overthrow some of the 
most intelligent men that the pagan 
world has produced ? 

“Then look at France during the 
revolution, when there was no set- 
tled government to control reason. 
Were not the leading men of the 
parties intelligent men ?—men who 
cut off the heads of their opponents, 
with as little ceremony as they would 
tread a worm under their feet, and 
for the sake of liberty. When one 

arty was crushed, the others cried 
out, the republic or liberty is safe. 
When another party fell under the 
guillotin, then the triumphant party 
shouted, liberty is safe. But after 
all, the republic was not saved ; and 
all parties at last were glad to find 
peace and security under a throne. 

“Intelligence alone then has not 
yet saved any republic. But intelli- 
gence, itis said, must be accompanied 
with virtue, and these united are to 
give duration to a republic. 

** Now, sir, what is this virtue ? 
what does it mean in the sentiment 
or opinion above cited ? What did 


Montesquieu intend by virtue, when 
he wrote about its influence in pre- 
serving a republic? —(Spirit of Laws, 
passin.) 
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“The virtue of a Roman citizen 
consisted in personal bravery, and 
in devotion to the defense and extent 
of the commonwealth. In particular 
men there existed a strong sense of 
right or political duty, which may 
take rank as a moral virtue. But 
such instances were rare, and most 
rare in the decline of the common- 
wealth, when the citizens were most 
intelligent. But in general, the vir- 
tue of the Romans was a passionate 
attachment to the commenwealth, for 
the grandeur of which they fought 
and conquered, till they had brought 
the civilized world to the feet of the 
republic. This virtue extended the 
dominion, but did not secure the ex- 
istence of the republic. 

“If by virtue is intended the ob- 
servance of the common social duties, 
this may proceed from a respect for 
custom, and a regard to reputation ; 
and either, with or without better 
principles, is a useful practice. 

*“ But such virtue as this will not 
save a republic, unless based on bet- 
ter principles than a regard to cus- 
tom or to reputation. ‘The reason is 
obvious ; such morality will often, 
not to say generally, yield to selfish- 
ness ; that is, to the ambition of ob- 
taining power and wealth. When 
strongly tempted by private interest, 
men often find the means of enlist- 
ing reason in its service ; and invent 
excuses for disregarding the pudlic 
good, which ought to be, and for the 
preservation of republican govern- 
ment must be, the ruling motive of 
citizens. 

* The virtue which is necessary to 
preserve a just administration and 
render a government stable, is Chris- 
tian virtue, which consists in the 
uniform practice of moral and reli- 
gious duties, in conformity with the 
laws both of God and man. ‘This 
virtue must be based on a reverence 
for the authority of God, which shall 
counteract and control ambition and 
selfish views, and subject them to the 
precepts of divine authority. The 
effect of such a virtue would be, to 
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bring the citizens of a state to vote 
and act for the good of the state, 
whether that should coincide with 
their private interest or not. But 
when or where has this virtue been 
possessed by all the citizens, or even 
by a majority of the citizens of a 
state? History does not authorize 
us to believe that such virtue has 
ever existed in the body of citizens 
in any community ; or to presume 
that such a community will ever ex- 
ist.’ —pp. 269, 270. 


In the course of this letter he 
analyzes the expression, “all men 
are born free and equal,” compares 
the tyranny of kings and nobles, 
against which our fathers took care 
to guard themselves and their pos- 
terity, with the tyranny of the peo- 
ple acting by a majority, against 
which it is not so easy to guard. 
He speaks of the operation of uni- 
versal suffrage; of the rights of 
person and of property; of the 
difficulty there is, from the ex- 
tent of our territory, of the great 
body of the electors becoming ac- 
quainted with the comparative mer- 
its of the different candidates for 
office. He adverts to the extensive 
patronage of the President, which 
enables him, if disposed, to bribe 
his supporters; of the jealousies 
between the rich and the poor; 
of the attempt to excite prejudices 
against learning and literary insti- 
tutions; of the opinion, that the 
legislator is bound to follow the 
wishes of his particular constituents ; 
of removals from office; of the 
doctrine, that there are no vested 
rights; of the opinion, that a state 
may at the end of nineteen years 
from the date of the contract, repudi- 
ate its debts; of the doctrine, that ifa 
small number of persons are guilty of 
violating law, they may be indicted, 
but if a great number outrage law 
and rights, they are not to be indict- 
ed or punished ; of the opinion, that 
offices are created for the benefit of 
individuals, rather than for the state. 
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On these topics he presents his 
thoughts to us in his own excellent 
style of writing, perspicuous, terse, 
and vigorous, characterized, like 
his other productions, by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with our mother 
tongue ; reminding us of the best 
writings of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay ; breathing forth the same spirit 
of patriotism, and instinct with the 
same intellectual life. 

Animated by the spirit that per- 
vades this letter, we would say to 
every one who intends to perform 
the duties of an American citizen, 
it is not enough for you to become 
acquainted with the general fea- 
tures of American society, and of 
American institutions. What you 
want to know so far as you can, is 
the exact “ form and pressure” of 
the present times. You want to 
know the very shapes of the cir- 
cumstances in which you will be 
called personally to act. 

Our country, commencing its ex- 
istence under the happiest auspices, 
is furnished with abundant materials 
of present good; while the omens 
of future good lead us to expect a 
glorious destiny. There are so 
many physical causes in climate, 
soil, water power, and facilities 
of intercourse ; so many political 
causes in the freedom of our insti- 
tutions; so many moral causes in 
education, religion, and the power 
of the press, that we very easily, 
in our self-admiration, adopt the 
opinion, that our country, in the 
words of one of our own bards, 
“the queen of the world and the 
child of the skies,” will go on in 
improvement, from glory to glory, 
until she will become the joy of the 
whole earth. 

But while one prophet from his 
elevated position is thus ready to 
say, “* How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 
blessed is he that blesseth thee, 


and cursed is he that curseth thee ;” 
another prophet, gifted with as clear 
a vision, is ready to say, “ How is 
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the gold changed, and the fine gold 
become dim! ah, sinful nation, a 
seed of evil-doers, how art thou 
become a hissing and a by-word 
among all nations!” When some 
political seer, some foreigner, puts 
forth such a prediction, instead of 
giving him any credit for “ mystical 
lore,” which may enable him to 
see “ coming events in their shad- 
ows,” we upbraid him with the 
insinuation, that his “ wish is the 
father of his thought.” But instead 
of this, should we not rather imitate 
the prudent mariner, who, with a 
wary eye, looks out for storms even 
in fair weather? Is there no evil 
at work in our system, which with 
a terrible efficiency tends to this 
predicted result, which we rejoice 
to believe it will never reach ? 

In the physical world there is 
what is called a principle of com- 
pensation. Where there is a pe- 
culiar advantage or convenience, 
it is balanced by a corresponding 
deficiency or inconvenience. Thus, 
under the sunny skies of beauti- 
ful Italy, the malaria reigns. The 
same principle appears in the moral 
world. In this mixed state of be- 
ing, we find that when nations or 
individuals enjoy peculiar blessings, 


| they are subject to corresponding 


es 


evils. 

What then are some of the ad- 
vantages which we as a nation en- 
joy, on the one hand; and what are 
some of the correspondent evils ? 

First, then, the age in which we 
live is characterized by great free- 
dom of opinion, in opposition to 
mere authority. ‘The ages of pre- 
scription have gone by. Men will 
not adopt fundamental doctrines in 
politics, education, and religion, 
merely upon the authority of great 
names. They ask for evidence ; 
and they feel competent of them- 
selves and by themselves, to judge 
of the evidence. In the early pe- 
riods of human society, the great 
mass of the people were willing to 
enroll among the gods, as worthy of 
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divine honors, the man who made 
discoveries in science, or inventions 
in the arts. In later periods, if 
they did not deify such, they still 
were willing to honor them as prin- 
ces in the empire of knowledge, to 
whom others should do homage. 
Thus was it when Aristotle reigned 
with imperial sway, over the minds 
of men, who were contented with 
this intellectual vassalage. ‘Thus 
was it during the night of the dark 
ages, when he of the triple crown 
proclaimed his infallibility to be- 
lieving millions. ‘Thus was it du- 
ring the dawn and after the risen 
day of the Reformation, when Lu- 
ther and Calvin, even when in their 
graves, ruled as lords paramount 
over multitudes of retainers. Every 
village in Protestant as well as Pa- 
pal countries, had its lord spiritual 
and its lord temporal, who exacted 
the homage of the many as their 
right; even though the one lord 
was a New England justice of the 
peace, and the other a parish min- 
ister. 

But we in this age, delivered 
from this intellectual vassalage, en- 
joy to the full the right of private 
judgment, and liberty both of speech 
and of the press. 

But while we rejoice in the good, 
let us look at the evils which in the 
way of compensation are put into 
the other scale. One evil growing 
out of this state of the public mind 
is, that in their opposition to au- 
thority, men will not believe even 
on the authority of God, any truth 
that is mysterious. ‘There is dan- 
ger that men in the pride of intel- 
lect, will reject some of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel. 
There is danger, that, while they 
avoid repairing to the great light 
of the world for illumination, they 
will in the pride of reason walk in 
the light of their own fire, and in 
the sparks which their own hands 
have kindled. Are there not even 


now those who lean away so far 
from the authority of God to their 
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own understanding, that they meas- 
ure themselves by themselves rather 
than by the Bible, which they con- 
sider to a large extent as obsolete. 
Are there not those who reigning 
as kings, without their teaching, set 
themselves up to be teachers of 
what they do not understand, the 
originators of new and crude doc- 
trines in politics, new and wonder- 
ful nostrums in medicine, and new 
revelations in religion? But do 
you say, give truth an open field 
for encounter with error, and we 
need not fear for the issue? Yes, 
but you should remember that error 
is multiform, while truth is but one. 
Error has a natural affinity for the 
universal depravity of man, while 
truth can not be omnipresent with 
appropriate evidence, to meet it. 
Another evil connected with the 
good mentioned above, is, that while 
men enjoy the advantage of being 
free in their opinions and conduct 
from the authority of the press, they 
are exposed to become the vassals 
of the many, in their subjection to 
what is called public sentiment. In 
our popular form of government, 
as the majority must rule, there is 
supposed to be a positive excellence 
in numbers, independent of the 
virtue and intelligence which they 
may include. As men are at lib- 
erty to form any opinion, they are 
under a constant temptation to adopt 
the opinion of the majority as the 
most profitable. Watch the work- 
ings of their minds. “ That cause 
will prevail, therefore I go for that 
cause. ‘Those opinions will gen- 
erally be adopted, therefore I adopt 
them now.” If they are in doubt 
which side will prevail, they are, 
in the language of the day, unwil- 
ling to commit themselves, lest they 
should be found on the wrong, that 
is, on the unpopular side. Now 


to talk of such men being free, 
when they are the slaves of the 
many! why, they will follow the 
multitude to do good, or they will 
follow the multitude to do evil, es- 

Vol. I. 
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pecially if by so doing, there 4 a 
chance to lead the multitude. They 
can not bear the loss of popular 
favor. They cower and hang their 
heads beneath the frown of popu- 
lar indignation. ‘They tremble and 
quail beneath the tyranny of public 
opinion. The sense of their indi- 
vidual responsibility is lost in the 
mass of minds with which they are 
associated. 

Moreover, the age in which we 
live is characterized by the love of 
practical, to the comparative neg- 
lect of speculative truth. In former 
times, there were sages and philoso- 
phers who retired from the haunts 
of business, to seek for truth in 
the calm meditations of contempla- 
tive life. In their seclusion, they 
held communion with God, with 
nature, with the spirits of the mighty 
dead, with their own great minds, 
that they might become acquainted 
with the living form of truth, with 
the first good and the first fair. 
Admiring the forms of intellectual 
beauty, they sought for them in 
the fields of original investigation. 
They loved knowledge as an end, 
not merely as a means. in thus 
extending the bounds of knowledge, 
they were the benefactors of our 
race; but to a large extent they 
were so unintentionally. ‘They did 
not apply their knowledge to any 
useful purpose. And besides, they 
not unfrequently employed their 
minds on subjects that lie beyond 
the scope of the human intellect, 
or that in their nature are frivolous 
and unprofitable. 

But in our times there is not 
this waste of intellect. The grand 
inquiry now is for useful truths, 
namely, for those that have a prac- 
tical bearing in promoting the arts 
of life, the well being of society, 
and the salvation of the soul. Look 
for a moment at the application of 
physical truths to the construction 
of machinery, that can by one di- 
recting mind do the work of a thou- 
sand hands; or at the application 
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of C clitical truth to a system of in- 
ternal improvement, which is dif- 
fusing through the land, wealth, 
convenience, and comfort; or at 
the application of moral truth to the 
temperance reformation ; or at the 
application of religious truth in Sun- 
day schools. If you look carefully 
at things like these, you can hardly 
fail of being convinced, that there 
is scarcely an important truth known 
in physical science, in politics, in 
morals, in education, or in religion, 
which has not been applied to some 
purpose, if not to some useful pur- 
pose. 

One evil to which we are expo- 
sed in consequence of this attention 
to the application of truth, is, that 
men will think lightly of those truths 
which they can not perceive to be 
immediately useful. They are so 
much accustomed to consider truth 
as valuable on account of its appli- 
cation, that they overlook its intrin- 
sic excellence. Thus the noble 
science of astronomy may be valued 
only as it is applied to the art of 
navigation; the wonderful science 
of chemistry, only because it can 
be applied to the prevention and 
cure of disease ; mechanical phi- 
losophy, because it can be applied 
to steam engines; political truth, 
only as it will help to sustain a 
party ; and religious truth, only so 
far as it will help to make converts. 
In this way it is, that Truth, who 
dwelt of old in the bosom of God, 
as his own daughter, comes down 
to man, not as the child of the skies, 
but as a mere menial, useful, but 
degraded. 

The tendency of this, is, to give 
a superficial character to all the 
important professions. If the far- 
mer studies the art of agriculture 
only so far as is necessary in order 
to make money; if the mechanic 
learns his trade in the shortest pos- 
sible time, so far as it is necessary 
in order to undersell his competi- 
tors; if the physician studies the 
science of healing only so far as is 


necessary to get a multitude of pa. 
tients; if the clergyman studies 
theology only so much as is neces- 
sary to draw after him a multitude 
of admirers ; can they be otherwise 
than superficial? Said one of the 
most successful politicians of the 
present time, men do not love truth 
now-a-days. ‘They want only so 
much truth in a given case, as will 
gild over a falsehood and give it 
currency. The whole secret of 
success in politics is to employ a 
little truth, and a great deal of man- 
agement. If political agitators find 
that they can arouse and sway large 
masses of men by party machinery, 
will they not be tempted to reject 
the doubtful aid of truth? They 
want only those truths which are 
immediately available, and not the 
whole truth. They want a candi- 
date that is available, and not the 
best man. What they want is loy- 
alty to their party, just as in a mon- 
archy there is loyalty to the king. 
The party can do no wrong, just 
as the king can do no wrong. 

And is there not danger more- 
over, that religion will in this re- 
spect follow in the steps of politics ; 
that those who plead her cause will 
rely more upon machinery, than 
upon the great truths of the Bible. 
If the politician forsakes the grand 
principles of the constitution, in the 
use of truths that are available to 
the present success of his party, is 
there not reason to fear that Chris- 
tians may forsake the great doc- 
trines of grace, in the use of those 
fragments of truth that are found to 
be most available ? If the politi- 
cian labors not so much to instruct, 
as to produce immediate results at 
an election, is there not reason to 
fear that leaders in religion will aim 
chiefly at immediate results, rather 
than at thorough instruction? If 
the politician dares not trust the 
people to form their own views of 
public measures, but must make as 
many as they can, commit them- 
selves at some public meeting, is 
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there not danger that leaders in 
religion, will in some way make as 
many as they can, commit them- 
selves to certain movements, so that 
pride of character will do for them 
what conscience would not. If the 
politician is in the habit of show- 
ing forth his patriotism by talking, 
rather than by doing the duties of a 
good citizen, is there not danger 
that the religionist wil! endeavor to 
show forth his piety by talking, 
rather than by doing the duties of a 
good Christian. In short, is there 
not danger from superficial views 
of Christianity, that the religion of 
our country will assume the char- 
acter, and the defects, of our polit- 
ical institutions ? 

Again, the present age is charac- 
terized by improvements in physical 
comforts and the arts of life. This 
is the natural consequence of the 
application of knowledge. A large 
amount of labor that used to be 
employed in making the necessaries 
of life, can now, by the use of 
machinery, be employed in im- 
provements. Every man knows, 
that there is fair chance for better- 
ing his condition. Reverses there 
have indeed been during the last 
six years. But compare the coun- 
try now with what it was twenty 
five years since, and you will 
have no doubt that great progress 
has been made in these improve- 
ments, 

One evil growing out of this good, 
is that of discontent. The chance 
of bettering their condition, will not 
let men rest satisfied with their con- 
dition, though theirs is a good one. 
They can not let well alone, while 
they know there is a better. They 
must engage in some promising en- 
terprise, even if it is hazardous, or 
they envy those who have been 
more successful than themselves. 
And then too, as money answereth 
all things in gaining these physical 
comforts, they have learned to sa- 
crifice the virtues and charities of 
social and domestic life at the shrine 
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of avarice. The cry is, with all thy 
getting, get money. 

Another evil kindred to this, is, 
that inasmuch as men have changed 
their condition in many respects for 
the better, they have come to feel 
that change is the same as improve- 
ment; that what is old, is bad; that 
what is new, is good. On this 
ground, they are ready to exchange 
their old political opinions, their old 
modes of education, their old forms 
of worship, their old religion, for 
new political principles, new modes 
of education, new forms of worship, 
and a new religion; just as they 
would exchange an old garment for 
anew one. ‘They plume them- 
selves upon being up with the 
times; but they forget, perhaps they 
never knew, that old errors are 
raked up from the rubbish of cen- 
turies, and embraced with rapture 
under new names. If you join a 
political party, they will change 
their principles and “ shoot you as 
a deserter,” if you do not change 
with them, even though you joined 
them on account of the principles 
which they have deserted. 

Moreover, the age in which we 
live is characterized by a spirit of 
active benevolence. A vast number 
of Christians acting on the princi- 
ple, that they are not their own, 
being bought with a price by Him 
who went about doing good, regard 
the spirit of benevolence as at once 
the test and the fruit of discipleship ; 
as at once the pledge and the earn- 
est of heaven. 

While we rejoice over the good, 
let us as before, look at the corres- 
ponding evils. One evil is, that 
we are exposed to have a bustling 
and ostentatious religion. ‘There 
is a certain kind of honor connected 
with patronizing the various objects 
of benevolence, whether by money 
or influence. For the sake of gain- 


ing this honor, men may be tempted 
away from the modest and retired 
modes of duty, to a violation of the 
injunction: “Take heed that ye 
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do not your alms before men to be 
seen of them.” This spirit of be- 
nevolence, so excellent in its na- 
ture, has created a vast number of 
offices to which ambition can as- 
pire, by means of the various or- 
ganizations which it has originated. 
These offices yay not offer as large 
an emolument, to tempt avarice ; 
but they confer as much respecta- 
bility and influence, as some of the 
higher offices of prelacy, and they 
may be coveted as much. 

Another evil is, that by yielding 
the mind habitually to reasons ad- 
dressed to benevolent feelings, the 
moral character of an action comes 
to be measured by the good which 
it produces. * Such an action pro- 
duced a great amount of good ; it 
must therefore be right.” Just as 
if a man may perpetrate any enor- 
mities, and call them virtuous, pro- 
vided they appear to produce good. 
Just as if the end being good, will 
sanctify the means! Just as if truth 
may be violated, and promises bro- 
ken, and justice outraged, if good 
appears to be produced by so do- 
ing! 

Another evil to which we are ex- 
posed is, that in the subdivision of 
the objects of benevolence, certain 
associations, through the activity of 
their agents, will teach the commu- 
nity to attach a disproportionate im- 
portance to the objects which they 
were organized to promote. Some 
of these objects, more exciting in 
themselves than other objects equally 
important, when presented by some 
eloquent agent who has his speech 
perfectly committed, make a strong 
impression on the public mind ; 
while the other objects are over- 


looked. These men, in their zeal’ 


to form public sentiment, deal in 
high-wrought descriptions and start- 
ling statements in favor of their 
cause. They place in the fore- 
ground of the picture their own ob- 
ject, in bright colors and in strong 
relief; while other objects, if noti- 
ced at all, are placed far in the back- 


ground, in dim perspective, as of 
much less importance. 

But besides thus presenting a dis- 
torted view of the gospel, which ex- 
poses the Christian under its influ. 
ence to the danger of losing the 
symmetry of a perfect man in Christ 
for a monstrous development, there is 
another evil. By the presentation of 
thrilling description, high-wrought 
statement, impassioned appeals to 
the public mind, it is taught to lose 
its relish for simple truth, just as the 
drunkard loses his relish for pure 
water. Something more exciting is 
needed. The simple truths of na- 
ture and revelation must be distilled 
in the alembic of a heated imagina- 
tion, to furnish a moral alcohol for 
the public taste. 

Besides, by multiplying organiza- 
tions of this kind, there is danger 
that large classes of the most active 
and efficient Christians, in their at- 
tachment to some particular associa- 
tions, will decline from the higher 
and more spiritual doctrines and du- 
ties, into narrow views and intolerant 
feelings ; that, in this way, some of 
these associations will become ar- 
rayed against each other, like two 
hostile armies; that there will be 
challenge and defiance, crimination 
and recrimination, bitter words and 
bitter feelings, until, in the rage 
of contention, the great doctrines 
and duties of the gospel will be lost 
sight of on both sides. And what 
aggravates the evil of this war is, 
that it is carried into the very heart 
of the church. Formerly there were 
standing controversies between the 
religious denominations. ‘These con- 
troversies appear in some degree to 
have subsided, so that now, in the 
opinion of some, there is more of a 
tendency than formerly to union. 
But, unfortunately, while there has 
been a gain, so far as the external 
relations of some of these denomina- 
tions are concerned, there has been 
a loss, in some degree, of internal 
peace. 


As the last general topic, we shall 
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notice the great susceptibility of the 
public mind. ‘The fact that such 
a susceptibility exists, is too well 
known to require any proof. The 
time has gone by, when subjects 
deemed important were treated with 
indifference. Hardly a subject con- 
nected with politics, morals, educa- 
tion, or religion, can now be pre- 
sented, without its awakening emo- 
tions either of dislike or approbation. 

Without dwelling on the obvious 
good connected with this suscepti- 
bility of the public mind, we will be- 
stow a glance on the comparative 
evils. ‘There is danger that the pub- 
lic generally will acquire an habitual 
love of excitement. This is per- 
fectly evident from the nature of 
the human constitution. Excite- 
ment, through the passions of the 
mind, can become habitual, as well 
as through the appetites of the body ; 
the excitement of anger as well as 
the excitement of alcohol. There 
is an intoxication from the passions, 
as well as the intoxication from ar- 
dent spirits; and what is remarka- 
ble, they agree in their immediate 
and their remote effects. The one 
is equally seductive as the other. 
Now it has been found that by using 
the appropriate means, it is perfectly 
easy, on any important subject, to 
get up an excitement in the commu- 
nity. By means of the press and 
the eloquent tongue, especially if 
there is a combination of effort, it 
has been found that public opinion 
can be manufactured in any quantity, 
and public feeling excited to any de- 
gree. This is the approved recipe 
for doing it. First, get up an alarm 
in respect to some important inter- 
est. Then agitate the public mind 
with terror for atime. Next, pre- 
pare and recommend certain agen- 
cies and measures as certain reme- 
dies, for the treatment of the case. 
Then declare that we shall all be 
ruined if we reject these proposed 
agencies and measures. Lastly, de- 
nounce, as the enemies of God and 
man, those who refuse to employ 
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these proposed agencies and meas- 
ures. ‘This recipe never fails. 

Having been under this treatment, 
they will burn down a convent at 
one place, and a hall at another; 
hang up men without judge or jury ; 
move in mobs, especially at elec- 
tions ; assault private houses and the - 
mansion of the president of the na- 
tion; while in a thousand minor 
ways they will outrage the proprie- 
ties of life. They will violate the 
majesty of the law and the shrine of 
justice, and even the sacred rights 
of our common nature ; and all for 
what? They have been told that 
some great interest is thereby pro- 
moted. Fixing their thoughts upon 
a narrow range of objects, they are 
hurried on by their excited feelings, 
first to decide important questions 
without evidence, and then to act 
regardless of consequences. How 
their understanding is warped by 
their passions! ‘ All is fair in pol- 
itics,” is a practical rule with them. 
Why? Because success in their 
eyes is more valuable than the truth 
and honor sacrificed for its sake. 
*“*Any measures that will accom- 
plish the conversion of a sinner,” is 
a maxim sometimes adopted ; just as 
if his happiness is of more value 
than the rectitude of his spiritual 
guide. 

But such excitements in some 
cases embitter as well as corrupt the 
public mind. They injure the tem- 
per of the subject of them, as evi- 
dently as the excitement of alcohol. 
He shows it in his unsocial and mo- 
rose conduct towards those who differ 
from him, in his censorious words, 
and even in the tones of voice 
and in the harsh expression of his 
countenance. ‘Thus it is that they 
plant many a root of bitterness in 
the community, which springing up, 
troubles it. For some years the pub- 
lic mind has been in a chafed and 
excited state ; and just in proportion 
to the degree of excitement, whether 
on politics, morals or religion, has 
there been a repulsion between the 
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elementary parts that compose it, 
just as bodies charged with electri- 
city repel each other. A fierce and 
fiery spirit has been awakened in 
large masses of the people, which 
ever and anon blazes out with de- 
structive energy, in different parts 
of the country, threatening to lay 
waste our fair heritage. 

In the above remarks it has not 
been our intention to sustain the po- 
sitions we have taken by an induc- 
tion of facts; since the memory of 
the intelligent reader can furnish 


them. Nor was it our intention to 
illustrate them by moral painting, 
though this can so easily be done, 
Our aim has been simply to present 
a connected view of certain advan- 
tages which our country enjoys at 
the present time, with their attend- 
ant evils, in order that we may not 
only be grateful to the Giver of all 
good for these advantages, but like- 
wise having a distinct knowledge of 
these evils, we may successfully 
guard ourselves against the dangers 
to which they expose us. 


A PLAIN DISCUSSION WITH A TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


Mr. B. Is there any prospect 
that the community will ever under- 
stand your new system of philoso- 
phy and faith? For years the in- 
quiry has been “ What*is Transcen- 
dentalism ?” and no intelligible an- 
swer has been given. The terms 
you use to express your ideas are 
new and hard to be understood. If 
you will drop your strange termi- 
nology and give your thoughts in 
plain, common sense language, you 
will do me a favor as an honest 
searcher after truth. If you have 
new things as well as new words 
and names, why can not you in a 
familiar way, communicate them ? 

Mr. A. You can readily see that 
a person may have ideas which can 
not be conveyed with precision to 
those who have had neither the ideas 
nor the words by which they are 
expressed. It is so in all the scien- 
ces, and particularly in the sci- 
ence of thought. But the principal 
reason why we are not understood 
is, men think so superficially. Most 
minds skim over the surface of a 
thousand subjects, but few dive deep 
into the sea of thought, remain long 
enough for distinct vision, and seize 
and bring up the precious pearls. 
How often do you throw out thoughts 
which, to your own mind, are great 


and comprehensive, scarcely a gleam 
of which enters the brain of one in 
twenty of your hearers! How lit- 
tle original thinking is there among 
that numerous class of our citizens 
who are called educated. Most of 
them dare not trust themselves with 
an idea which did not come from 
their text-books. If the guardian 
angel, genius, should suggest a new 
thought to their minds, they would 
crush it in the birth lest it should 
grow into an heresy. Look at the 
books which fly from the press like 
autumn leaves from the tree, with- 
out one new thought. An original 
mind, a genius, rarely appears, and 
is as rarely appreciated by his own 
age. The prophet is not in honor 
in his own country. This has been 
true in all time; it always will be 
true, for to be a genius is to be in 
advance of one’s own age. Hu- 
man pride and self-sufficiency pre- 
dispose men to be ungrateful for 
teachings more inspired than their 
own. “Dost thou teach us?” is 
their contemptuous reply to those 
who now attempt to open the eyes of 
the blind; and “ they cast them out.” 

Mr. B. Well, granting that to 
your mind there is an extent and 
depth of meaning in the terms of 
your philosophy which I do not see, 
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yet is it not possible to convey to 
my mind some true and definite idea 
of the thing called Transcendental- 
ism? Dropping its scientific terms 
and all technicalities, can we not 
talk upon the real thing in plain 
English ? 

Mr. A. | trust we may, to some 
extent at least ; for the thing, as you 
call it, is more generally felt than 
you suppose. It has been said that 
every one 1s, In a sense, a poet; no 
one can read a poem well if not in 
a poetic mood. So I would say, 
every one is, in a sense, a transcen- 
dentalist ; that is, all who allow their 
minds any latitude of thought, at 
times have thought» and feelings 
which are properly called transcen- 
dental. Hence we have aimed to 
establish schools, that the mind even 
in childhood, before it becomes 
cramped by forms, and before the 
inner light of the soul becomes 
dimmed or totally extinguished by 
the senses, may receive a right di- 
rection ; be made to think for itself, 
and be led to see—not the forms of 
things, but things themselves. All 
men, though in different degrees and 
varied forms, would be transcenden- 
talists if they received a spiritual 
rather than a sensual culture. 

Mr. B. Let us here come di- 
rectly to the point. I have long sus- 
pected myself of transcendentalism, 
and would gladly gather from you 
some clear idea of it, that | may 
know whether | am within or with- 
out the pale of discipleship. 

Mr. A. But you must remember 
that this is a very extensive subject. 
It would lead us a long way back, to 
Kant and even to Plato. The writings 
of many in Germany, of some in 
England and France, and a few in 
our own country, must be discussed, 
in order to get a clear view of the 
whole. And then there are all va- 
rieties and degrees of transcenden- 
talism. ‘Those in Germany who fol- 
lowed Kant and adopted much of 
his philosophy, differed from him in 
many important particulars. Fichte, 
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Schelling, Hegel, had each his own 
system, though they have been called 
transcendentalists. What, in loose 
language, is termed transcendental- 
ism, is variously modified in dif- 
ferent countries by different indi- 
viduals, who have embraced that 
system of metaphysics which, leav- 
ing the field of sensual knowledge, 
soars into the regions of pure 
thought. The transcendentalists of 
our country, influenced to a great 
extent by the writings of Carlyle, 
have made great advances upon the 
Kantean philosophy; we have not 


_ only gone farther in our search for 


spiritual truth, but we have applied 
our philosophy to different subjects, 
and made it bear more directly up- 
on the duties and relations of life. 

Mr. B. We will leave, as far as 
possible, names and systems, as well 
as technicalities, out of view. I wish 
to talk with you upon your transcen- 
dentalism, and know whether it is 
possible for us to understand each 
other. 

Mr. A. | will comply with your 
request upon one condition. You 
shall not reproach me with nonsense 
and fog if you fail to apprehend my 
meaning. Your sensual school of 
philosophy— 

Mr. B. Stop, lest we raise bad 
blood in settling the preliminaries. 
I accept the condition, and propose 
that we commence with man. You 
claim that your views of man’s spi- 
ritual nature are altogether truer and 
nobler than those which generally 
prevail. 

Mr. A. Instead of considering 
man a mere creature of sense and 
intellect, but little superior to animal 
instinct, we view him a free, spirit- 
ual existence, of unlimited capaci- 
ties, possessed of a soul truly god- 
like, and in every way qualified for 
knowing truth and duty. Locke has 
entirely misled the world in some of 
the most vital points. Making the 
soul a blank leaf, upon which, with 
the pen of the five senses, external 
objects wrote whatsoever they listed, 











he left man, like the brute, at the 
mercy of any thing that chanced to 
leave upon his brains the deepest 
impression. He left man no fixed 
pole-star by which to direct his 
course, but only the flickering taper 
of self-interest, in following which, 
he has been wrecked upon every 
sand-bar. He granted him refiec- 
tion, but this was only a kind of 
ruminating upon the gross food fur- 
nished by the senses. This chew- 
ing of the cud only aided the diges- 
tion ; it gave no new spiritual aliment 
to the system. Man was to ascertain 
truth and duty, not from listening 
to the clear response of the divine 
oracle within him, but from the 
prompting of the appetite ; that was 
truth which was sweet, that a lie 
which was bitter to the palate. Duty, 
virtue, properly speaking, there were 
none. If aman, by balancing pains 
and pleasures, present or future, 
could find which end of the steel- 
yards would probably preponderate, 
there lay his duty. Such has been 
the philosophy, for the_most part, of 
the civilized world,’ In opposition 
to this sensual system, we maintain 
that man has other faculties than the 
bodily senses—a soul distinct from 
the stomach. He is endowed with 
reason and strong religious senti- 
ments, which intuitively know and 
spontaneously feel truth and duty. 
That is true, not because of its great- 
er profit or pleasure, but true be- 
cause it is in agreement with the 
eternal nature of things. And God 
has gifted man with the faculty to 
discover this truth. Duty rests upon 
this discovered truth. Man has no 
arithmetical calculations to make to 
find his duty ; it lies revealed to this 
faculty. The right is to be follow- 
ed, come pleasure or pain; his ob- 
ligation to do right is infinite, having 
all the weight of established and un- 
changeable truth. We give the soul 
a faculty which is wanting, or which 
is certainly overlooked in the com- 
mon philosophy of the age. And 
this faculty is the chief quality be- 
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longing to man, It is this which, 


together with conscience, distin. \ 


guishes him from the brute creation. 
This faculty is a divine, truth-seeing 
reason. Man appears to me in a 
new light, belonging to a higher or. 
der of beings, since | have studied 
him as he is. He is associated in 
my mind with celestial beings, rather 
than with creeping things. This 
view of man affects all his moral 
relations. It sets aside, or rather 
rises superior to all that endless cal- 
culation and argument about God, 
conscience, religion, which for cen- 
turies have occupied the church. 
Mr. B. | can heartily respond to 
much which yousay. And certainly 
man needs to have his attention turn- 
ed more to those great facts relating 
to his spiritual nature. But you will 
pardon me if I call your attention 
more particularly to some things 
which you have stated. This higher 
faculty of reason which you claim 
as so great a discovery in mental sci- 
ence, and which you glory in asa 
distinguishing feature of your sys- 
tem, | believe to be important, but 
can not see to be new. 

Mr. A. it is as old as Plato and 
Abraham. But for centuries men 
have lost sight of it. We claim 
only that we have found what had 
been lost. Practically it is a new 
discovery, though the time was when 
the great truths which this faculty 
reveals animated and inspired the 
greatest minds. 

Mr. B. But I can see nothing in 
this which has not been recognized, 
and which is not now recognized in 
some form by those whom you would 
hesitate to call disciples of your 
school. You have justly laid more 
stress upon this faculty, I will ad- 
mit, than has been usually done; 
but how can you claim it to be a 
new discovery, even in the sense 
you have stated? Has not every 
enlightened moralist and Christian 
preacher advocated the idea that 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
are, in their very nature, eternally 
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separate? How can this have es- 
caped you, when, for example, you 
have read the argument in favor of 
the Christian religion drawn from the 
nature of its doctrines? How re- 
peatedly has it been asserted that 
the mind is such a thing that it sees 
and knows many of these doctrines 
to be true ?—that man is compelled, 
from the nature God has given him, 
to assent to the rightfulness and the 
righteousness of the precepts of the 
gospel? It has ever been claimed 
that the fundamental precepts of mo- 
ral conduct are so plain that the fool 
need not err, and the heathen are 
without excuse. When the spirit of 
infidelity, coursing up and down the 
page of revelation, has sought some 
weak point at which to commence 
its sacrilegious work, where has it 
alighted? Upon the fundamental 
doctrines and precepts of Christian- 
ity? By no means. And why? 
Because infidelity itself has been 
forced to acknowledge this citadel 
impregnable. The leading doctrines 
of the gospel mankind have felt to 
be true. They appeal directly to 
the soul, conscience, reason, the 
whole inner man, and, except in a 
strait of desperation, the infidel has 
not dared to lay his hands upon 
these truths, but has made his at- 
tacks upon some apparent discrep- 
ancies in the chronology of Moses, 
or points alike insignificant, know- 
ing that the common sense and rea- 
son of the world would cry out 
against him, if he assailed the love, 
the benevolence, the humility, the 
charity, the forgiveness, the repent- 
ance, enjoined in the gospel. When 
infidelity has denied the validity of 
the evidence in favor of revelation, 
and inferred that man is under no ob- 
ligation to practice the virtues there 
enjoined, what has been our reply ? 
Why, that proof or no proof on this 
point, there was st'll another ground 
of obligation, one which it could not 
gainsay, viz. the testimony of man’s 
reason and conscience to the truth- 
fulness of the practical doctrines 
Vol. I. 64 


contained in the Bible. Hence in 
various forms and relations we have 
always held to a truth-seeing and 
a faculty in man. 

r. A. But you have confounded 
it with the understanding, which can 
never see either spiritual or univer- 
sal truths, but has to do only with 
the senses. And thus you have sub- 
jected all classes of ideas to the scru- 
tiny of the logic of the understand- 
ing, which has led to questioning 
and denying every thing, to throw- 
ing religious and sensual truths into 
the same category, producing end- 
less confusion. 

Mr. B. Why not elucidate this 
matter of the reason and the under- 
standing thus :—Looking upon the 
mind as a unit, and not a medley 
of separate faculties, we say, the 
mind, when acting in one capacity, 
judges ; in another, remembers ; in 
another, imagines ; in another, wills, 
and soon. It is the whole mind, 
acting in its various directions and 
capacities, that gives rise to this dis- 
tinction of faculties. Now when we 
speak of the understanding and rea- 
son as separate faculties, or as head- 
ing two different classes of mental 
operations, we mean no more than 
that the mind, as one active agent, 
occupied with one class of objects, 
or in one capacity, is called the un- 
derstanding ; in another capacity, or 
acting upon a different class of ob- 
jects, is called reason. ‘Take an ex- 
ample given by one of your own 
writers to illustrate this distinction : 
We draw a triangle, and by exami- 
nation find its angles equal to two 
right angles. ‘This is a discovery of 
the understanding. Now the under- 
standing would never see that all 
triangles must have their angles 
equal to two right angles; but the 
reason sees this universal truth. 
Very well. It is the mind, dropping 
any particular triangle, which grasps 
a fact common to all such figures. 
It is the understanding, say you, 
which is occupied upon the natural 
sciences, in classifying men, ani- 








mals, vegetables, minerals, &c. into 
genera and species; but it is the 
reason which sees those facts com- 
mon to all of the same genus or spe- 
cies. But the whole mind is occu- 
pied in all this ; and those who never 
heard of the distinction between the 
understanding and the reason, re- 
cognize both these powers of the 
mind. 

Mr. A. But what the reason does 
here is quite an unimportant part of its 
official work, compared with what it 
does in the higher sphere of spiritual 
truth. The understanding would in- 
deed make blundering work any 
where, without some aid from the 
reason. It is only a kind of intel- 
lectual hopper, which the senses fur- 
nish with grain, and by means of a 
little grinding power of the reason, 
it is enabled to furnish flour well 
bolted, bagged, and ready for use. 
But while the reason assists the un- 
derstanding in manufacturing these 
materials of the senses, its peculiar 
province is to know God, virtue and 
religion, and here it receives no aid, 
but is hindered in its operations by 
the senses and the understanding. 
You have tried to make the intellec- 
tual mill grind spiritual things as 
well as material. You have, set the 
senses laboriously to work to fill the 
hopper with their coarse grains,— 
arguments for a God, a soul, a Chris- 
tianity, a religion,—then hoisted the 
gate, and with deafening screakings 
and monotonous scrannel pipings, 
you have produced—meal ? the dri- 
est unsavory bran, and nothing more, 
say most, and then you fall to dis- 
puting with them whether it is bran 
or meal. Is it wonderful that none 
but dyspeptics will partake of such 
a questionable dish? Not only is 
there a radical distinction between 
these two faculties, but it is of the 
utmost importance to a spiritual re- 
ligion that it be maintained. 

Mr. B. | have no objection to 


the distinction; | deem it import- 
ant; but | can not sympathize with 
your objection to employing the 
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mind, the whole mind, or any one 
of its faculties, in discussing reli- 
gious topics. Religion, say you, is 
not the province of the understand. 
ing, but of the reason. Well, if of 
the reason, then of the mind in the 
exercise of reason. 

Mr. A. Yes! but man has a soul, 
and you would leave him nothing 
but a fragment of intellect, to be 
occupied indifferently, either upon a 
piece of carpentry, the different 
methods of cookery, or a system of 
religion. What faculty, in your 
metaphysics, is it, by which a man 
is thrown into raptures by the beau- 
ties of nature, the inspirations of 
the poet, or contemplations of the 
godlike? You would secularize 
every thing, and look cool as an 
icicle, upon the face of beauty, or 
the wonders of a wonder-working 
God! Your philosophy has so be- 
numbed your spiritual nature, that 
you can not even talk upon this 
subject. You remind me of the 
clodpole who grunted out—* pshaw! 
what’s the use of those weeds,” as 
he saw a lovely damsel weaving a 
bouquet. Standing under the roar 
of Niagara, your only thought would 
be, whether the position were eligi- 
ble fora sawmill. You must change 
your whole method of thinking, and 
look with a different eye upon the 
universe, before you can see all 
that is visible to man’s divine reason. 

The reason is a faculty quite dif- 
ferent from the logical power, by 
which one gets the better of an op- 
ponent in an argument. It directly 
sees, and at the same time feels the 
truth, and beauty, and goodness, of 
all things. ‘True, mind is essen- 
tially the same in all men; yet 
upon almost every subject how va- 
ried are men’s opinions ; and upon 
no subject do their speculations dif- 
fer more widely than upon religion. 
And not their opinions only, but 
their feelings and whole spiritual 
nature differ entirely. Of the mil- 
lions who cultivate the earth, or of 
the less numerous but more favored 
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class of mere consumers, few, like 
Burns, are alive to the beauty and 
infinity of its forms. He saw more 
in the thistle at his door-stone, than 
others would see in traversing the 
whole of leafy India. The soul of 
one is thrilled with the music of the 
spheres, while thousands stare at 
the heavens with the stupidity of 
the ox. ‘The language of devotion 
is uttered by every tree, flower, and 
running brook, but seldom is there 
an ear to hear, and a heart to feel. 
Yet the tympanum of all ears is of 
the same construction ; dissect men, 
and you will find the heart, ventri- 
cles, veins, and arteries, the same 
in all. Why then, you may as well 
reason, is there such difference in 
the hearing and feeling of living 
men? Why this deafness, blind- 
ness, insensibility, in some—while 
others, in the same outward condi- 
tion, see, hear, and feel sensitively ? 
The only answer is, after abating 
much for different natural endow- 
ments, most men look at every thing 
through the eye of the understand- 
ing, rather than through the eye of 
reason. I! maintain, that all pos- 
sess the godlike faculty of discern- 
ing religious truth, but they neglect 
to use it. ‘They must argue every 
point; call councils and diets to 
weigh evidence, and by a majority 
of votes, put the matter beyond dis- 
pute, decide what is orthodox, and 
what men shall believe upon due 
pains and penalties. Hence to-day, 
this is sound doctrine ; to-morrow, 
the mail arrives bringing intelli- 
gence from some such ecclesias- 
tical debating club, that if you con- 
tinue to believe it, you shall be 
hung, and no mass said for your 
soul. The fact has been entirely 
overlooked, that the understanding 
is not adapted to the discovery of 
truth in things spiritual. Men have 


endeavored to settle points in reli- 
gion, as they settle questions about 
railroads and banks, and thus the 
faith of the church has changed 
with every fresh breeze of eccle- 
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siastical discussion. Notwithstand 
ing the infallibility of popes and 
prelates, the orthodox and the het- 
erodox have changed places some 
hundred times. And as long as 
men disregard or overlook the inner 
light of reason, and place religion 
and Christianity among the subjects 
of debate, so long will these shift- 
ings of belief continue. 

Mr. B. Did it belong to the ob- 
ject of our present discussion, I 
would attempt quite a different so- 
lution of this change in religious 
belief. You seem to grant that 
reason has been recognized as a 
mental faculty. I claim, that ap- 
peals have ever been made to it in 
the search for truth, and particularly 
in the examination of scripture doc- 
trines, 

Mr. A. Why then those volumes 
of arguments, a priori and a pos- 
ieriori, to prove that there is a God, 
a Christianity, even a religion in 
the universe ? Why have not your 
Christian philosophers pointed men 
directly to the facts of a religion 
as they exist, and can be known to 
exist in the bosom of every man, 
as they would point them to the 
existence of any objects of vision, 
and there leave them, taking it for 
granted that these facts were seen ? 
Instead of this, they have debated 
all these points as problematical ; 
God’s very existence has been left 
a peradventure, and all truth and 
duty disputable. So far from turn- 
ing the mind in upon itself that it 
might see truth, and feel the infinite 
weight of duty, you have only led 
it to question whether they are real- 
ities. 1 am willing to concede that 
some minds have recognized a rea- 
son superior to the understanding. 
It is too obvious to be overlooked 
by those who think deeply. Still, 
this distinction has, to the infinite 
detriment of truth, been disregarded. 

Mr. B. These points have been 
discussed that the mind might be 
turned to them. Argument affects 
the mind in reference to a thousand 
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things concerning which there is 
really no disbelief.. When the scep- 
tic, one starry night, was dealing 
out his atheistic notions to Napoleon, 
and Napoleon looked up and asked, 
“* Who made all these then ?” there 
was an argument, virtually the whole 
argument, for the existence of a 
God. Now I ask, where was the 
harm of such a reply? Every 
thinking mind has seasons of doubt- 
ing almost every thing which has 
been considered matter of setiied 
belief. As some of your own phi- 
losophers have said, no one has 
thought sufficiently to be a meta- 
physician, who has not thought to 
doubting. Now the mind rights 
itself at such times by evidence, 
internal or external, of the reason 
or of the understanding, I care not 
which, I approve of both. 

Mr. A. \f men had been rightly 
educated, taught to look within rather 
than without, made acquainted with 
their own powers and the proper 
method of viewing subjects, they 
would escape those doubts. 

Mr. B. Will you then grant that, 
under existing circumstances, it is 
better to continue the discussion ? 

Mr. A. By no means. Nothing 
is gained, while much is lost. The 
man who needs to be convinced of 
religious truth by the deductions of 
logic, though his language and out- 
ward conduct may be somewhat 
changed by such conviction, still 
remains the same at heart. He is 
no more spiritual. He is still des- 
titute of genuine faith. His reli- 
gion continues a mere matter of 
calculation, embodied in outward 
forms, and not in the rapt emotions 
of a spiritual life. Much is lost, 
for while we continue to argue upon 
those fundamental, intuitive truths, 
they will continue to be disputed. 
It is appalling to think to what a 
depth of spiritual degradation the 
sensual philosophy of our age has 
sunk us. We have been led to 
question whether we have souls 
even; the being of a God denied ; 


faith, except in things which can 
be seen and handled, rooted from 
the heart, and duty reduced to a 
mere problem in the rule of loss 
and gain. Let us stop this low and 
false argumentation at once; for 
better have no metaphysics, than 
to continue in this way. Why, only 
reflect! How have you attempted 
to convince men that they should 
be religious ? By showing that re- 
ligion is useful! On your system, 
men are told they had better have 
religion, for reasons like those which 
induce them to buy an article of 
furniture, or a meal of victuals—it 
will do them good! Really, how 
such motives can consist with vir- 
tue, I can not see. Does not every 
thief, for the time being, reason that 
his theft will profit him? And is 
this same scoundrel a good man, 
when, convinced his gains will be 
greater, he ceases to steal and be- 
gins to pray? ‘The possession of 
a Spanish galleon laden with Peru- 
vian mines could not offer such re- 
wards to the pirate, as Paley offers 
him if he will be religious. Strange 
that any one should have over- 
looked the self-evident truth, that, 
properly speaking, there can be no 
virtue in acting from such motives. 
Self must be annihilated, denied as 
the gospel of Christ hath it, and 
Right, Truth, Goodness, seen, felt, 
and followed for their own sake, in 
order that we may be holy. ‘Turn 
the minds of men in upon them- 
selves, make them see their divine 
nature and exercise their divine 
reason, and let them act in a man- 
ner worthy of happiness. 

Mr. B. This is the very thing 
we endeavor to do. We preach 
the doctrine—would we could do it 
in thunder tones, that men should 
obey the truth, and be virtuous be- 
cause this is right. That duty 
should be done for duty’s sake. 
“ Justitia fiat, ruat ca@elum”’—let jus- 
tice be done, though the heavens 
should fall. No danger, nor suffer- 
ing, nor glory, nor gain, nor pleas- 
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ure, should make us swerve a hair 
from the path of rectitude. And 
let me say, that a little more can- 
dor, or more of that deep thinking 
which you so highly recommend, 
would correct your idea of the true 
happiness-principle, as held by its 
intelligent advocates. 

Mr. A. | never will admit that 
as a principle in morals. Man, 
godlike man, is something more, or 
he is something less, than a mere 
motive grinder, or, as Carlyle calls 
it, a mere balance for weighing hay 
and thistles, pains and pleasures. 

Mr. B. Well, permit me to cor- 
rect your conception of the princi- 
ple; for | apprehend that if we 
look at things and not at terms only, 
we shall not be so wide apart here 
as you suppose. Follow truth and 
duty, we both say, without regard 
to consequences. We both say that 
the mind is such a thing, that it can 
see truth—that it does this, either 
by the faculty you call Reason, or 
by what some call the Inner Light, 
or by what others call Reflection— 
truth, moral, spiritual truth it can 
know. So far we are agreed. Here 
you stop, and protest “ that farther 
than this we should not go in our 
inquiry; and can not with safety 
or advantage.” I too am willing to 
stop here—to leave entirely out of 
view the utility of virtue, and sim- 
ply inculcate the duty. But I do 
not believe it hazardous or wrong 
to take one step more in our rea- 
soning, and inquire—Why do we 
spontaneously feel that certain truths 
are truths? that is right? that és 
duty? Why do we feel, and intui- 
tively see, the truthfulness, the beau- 
ty, the righteousness, the goodness 
of certain actions? You say, “ Be- 
cause we are so made!” Undoubt- 
edly. And do we not find our- 
selves so made that these things 
would not so appear, were they not 
adapted to our spiritual nature ? 
And do we not see this adaptation 
in their tendency so directly and so 
certainly to ennoble and bless us ? 
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Were they not thus adapted, did 
they not harmonize with the reality 
of things—did they tend to pain, 
rather than to happiness, I have 
some doubt whether the happiness- 
principle would have received such 
unqualified condemnation by your 
philosophers. And when, in some 
connections, you so extol the noble 
qualities and tendencies of your own 
system, I have fancied I saw you 
expose the cloven foot of this same 
happiness-principle. It would not 
be a difficult matter to find the very 
thing in the works of your favorite 
Carlyle ; his Frenclr Revolution and 
his Chartism are full of it, and it 
is impossible for him or any other 
man, to write upon such subjects 
and not tacitly recognize it. In his 
last work, ** Past and Present,” p. 25, 
is the following: “ They (quacks) 
are the one bane of the world. 
Once clear the world of them, it 
ceases to be a Devil’s-world, in all 
fibres of it wretched, accursed ; 
and begins to be a God’s-world, 
blessed, and working hourly towards 
blessedness.”” Also, p. 27, * When 
a Nation is unhappy, the old Prophet 
was right and not wrong in saying 
to it: ye have forgotten God, ye 
have quitted the ways of God, or 
ye would not have been unhappy.” 
And the same idea is conveyed 
more than fifty times in this same 
book. And if you call this “ stom- 
ach-happiness,” inasmuch as it has 
reference to governing and feeding 
men; then let me ask, why will 
you, night after night, till the oil is 
gone from your lamp, sit reading 
with glistening eyes the works of 
your Carlyle? ‘ O such thoughts, 
heaven-born, soul-inspired, they riv- 
et a man to his chair!” exclaim 
you. Will you do yourself the kind- 
ness to think a little more deeply 
upon that answer? If the belief of 
this principle tends necessarily to 
selfishness, I have not yet discov- 
ered it. Moses, Paul, Christ him- 
self, alluded to it approvingly. The 
more a man loves the true, and 
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the good, and is stimulated by this 
love to pursue them, the better he 
is. ‘To say of men, they delight in 
iniquity, is to rank them with fallen 
spirits. ‘To say that they delight 
in holiness, is to rank them with 
celestial beings. But as you will 
not listen to any thing in favor of 
this principle, | propose another 
topic—your idea of a God. I grant 
you are peculiar in your views of 
the Divine existence, and also re- 
specting several important subjects 
intimately connected with it. ‘Trans- 
cendentalism, if 1 comprehend it, 
is rather a religion than a philoso- 
phy. Your principal oracles often 
repeat the idea, that religion is the 
one chief fact in regard to man. 
And all your writings have a direct 
bearing upon this point. 

Mr. A. It is time some men 
raised their voice in its favor; for 
religion, except in what is outward 
and ceremonial, has well nigh been 
banished the civilized world. Your 
sensual systems of faith as well as 
philosophy, have left little hope, or 
belief, or spirituality in the soul. 
You have separated God from his 
works, seated him upon a throne 
somewhere in infinite space, at an 
immeasurable distance from man, 
and taking it for granted that He 
had retired from the business of 
inspiring the heart, working mira- 
cles, and controlling all things, you 
have taken the work of religion into 
your own hands. And truly you 
make noise enough about it. God’s 
voice in the soul is hushed; the 
earnest, rapt spirit is wanting. Your 
religion is empty and hollow-heart- 
ed, a product of the senses and not 
of the soul. It has not the silent 
strength of the river, but the rust- 
ling noise of the brook rushing over 
its stony bed. You take a false 
view of God, and consequently your 
worship is idolatry. 

Mr. B. Do favor me with a clear 
statement of your idea of God. — 

Mr. A. God is Good, or Good- 
ness ; or the animating Principle of 


goodness, truth, beauty, every where 
operating in nature and in the soul 
of man. External nature is but the 
emblem or garment of the Deity, 
and serves to body Him forth to the 
eye. But it is the eye of reason 
which sees Him, and the soul that 
feels his presence, while conscience 
continually whispers his voice in 
our hearing. God is within us and 
around us. The truly pious soul 
feels his presence, hears his voice, 
and sees him working every mo- 
ment. Men of genius, of true spir- 
itual insight, have ever taken this 
view of God. They have seen 
through the dead matter of the 
world, and looked directly upon 
God. Poets, prophets, sages, and 
all the devout of every age and na- 
tion, have viewed all objects which 
we call material only as the sym- 
bol, or visible manifestation of the 
Eternal Spirit. Some have had a 
faith which saw every thing as a 
part of God, the keenness of their 
spiritual vision scarcely noticing 
such a thing as matter. Not only 
was God the animus mundi, and 


“ All but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul,” 


but all was God, and God was All. 
Pantheism, a word full of denial 
and scepticism to superficial minds, 
is one of the highest products of 
the devout spirit of man. It has 
been well said that Spinosa was 
God-intovicated, transcending time 
and space, all forms and appear- 
ances, God to him was All and in 
All. Few have sufficiently disen- 
tangled themselves from flesh and 
sense, and from the influence of a 
wrong education, to rise to such a 
height in the spiritual world. Some 
of the ancients, and some at the 
present time in Germany, and pos- 
sibly in other countries, have be- 
come thus spiritual. But while I 
admire their spirit, and long for 
their attainments, I confess | fall 
short of their faith. While I see 
God in all things, I do not, strictly 
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speaking, see all things to be God. 
For example, | can see God in 
that rose, as the animating principle 
which gives it its exquisite and es- 
thetic form and tint, yet I can not 
say, that rose is God. But I do say, 
God is to be loved and worshiped 
in the rose. If we have the inner 
eye to see the beauty of such ob- 
jects, so far we love, admire, and 
therefore worship their Maker. Still 
more clearly do we feel God pres- 
ent in the human soul. Man’s 
conscience is God’s voice directly 
speaking to him. Yielding our- 
selves up to its clear and truthful 
notes, we are right. O that all 
would listen to it, and obey! 

Mr. B. As we are upon that 
feature of transcendentalism which 
gives coloring to your whole sys- 
tem, | wish you to be more explicit 
upon one point, viz. In your view, 
is God, in such a sense separate 
from men and nature, that, as a 
distinct being, He controls, gov- 
erns, rewards and punishes his crea- 
tures? You know the prevailing 
idea of God in enlightened coun- 
tries—a being distinct from his 
works ; who exercises a providence 
over them; who takes cognizance of 
the moral conduct of men, pleased 
with all right affections and pur- 
poses of men, and displeased with 
their wrong conduct. 

Mr. A. If you insist upon a di- 
rect answer, | would say, No. The 
vulgar notion that God, as a person, 
after creating the world and the uni- 
verse, and setting causes in opera- 
tion, or establishing laws for the 
continuance of all things, retired 
from his works to watch their ope- 
ration, and occasionally to interfere, 
particularly in his moral kingdom, to 
give a little instruction, or to correct 
some of the grosser wrongs of men, 
I do not believe. This view is prac- 
tical atheism ; it virtually excludes 
God from nature and from the soul. 
Whereas God,—for he is omnipres- 
ent,—is constantly operating every 
where and in every thing; growing 


the grass, the tree, the flower; ani- 
mating and inspiring the soul ; pro- 
ducing new forms of beauty ; work- 
ing, as he has eternally worked, 
works of wonder and goodness. If 
the sensual philosophy had not so 
benumbed the soul, men would see 
this. It is seen by those you call 
heathen. The wild Indian hears the 
whisper of the Great Spirit in every 
breeze ; listens to it coming from 
every dell and cave of his moun- 
tains; sees God in the forest, ac- 
knowledges his hand in giving him 
his fishing brooks and hunting 
grounds. ‘To the earnest Arab soul 
the star that shines upon his desert 
path is but the eye of God. As the 
sun warmed and fertilized the vine- 
yards of the ancient Persian, he wor- 
shiped the kindly influence—God. 
The Ganges fertilizes his rice-fields, 
and the inhabitant of Hindostan pays 
to it the homage of the heart. Those 
eastern people, situated in the gar- 
den of the world, have always been 
a devout people. Not mere dead 
matter, but the spirit of beauty and 
goodness, which animated surround- 
ing nature, has always been wor- 
shiped by them. In their simple 
way, with childlike and sincere emo- 
tions of wonder, they have bowed 
before the Eternal in these manifes- 
tations of himself. 

Mr. B. Really, you must have a 
transcendental eye, for it is some- 
thing more than a poet’s, to see so 
much beauty and true piety in those 
eastern idolaters. You doubtless see 
the same in the Chinese, in their 
worship of those half dozen fat hogs 
kept as gods at Canton. ‘The fune- 
ral pile, the hook-swinging, the in- 
fanticides, and the thousand disgust- 
ing and horrible rites of Bramah, all 
must come up to your mind with pe- 
culiar attractions, in as much as you 
think them sincere acts of devotion. 
But it was not my present design to 
ascertain your views of religious 
worship. I wished first to under- 
stand your idea of God. 

Mr. A. | wish to say that | would 
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not be understood to mean that the 
great mass of those nations are truly 
spiritual. But there is among them 
the recognition of an omnipresent 
Deity, and there are real worship- 
ers. The great body of people in 
every country are idolaters. They 
worship the image or form rather 
than God, the living principle of 
goodness. But, to come back to 
the point, I believe God does mark 
the conduct of men. How can it 
be otherwise, when He is every 
where present in his works? And 
that the obedient are rewarded and 
the wicked punished, is a matter of 
consciousness to every one. Not 
a law of man’s nature can be viola- 
ted without internal discord and mis- 
ery, while all is harmony and sweet 
peace when man falls in with the 
eternal reality of things. The true 
prophet, poet and philosopher,—for 
they are the same,—have always 
represented the soul of man as 
a divinely constructed instrument, 
a true Aolian harp, which, rightly 
tuned, gives forth heavenly music ; 
but, disordered by sin, its sounds 
are harsh and discordant. 

Mr. B. Wherein are your senti- 
ments different from the doctrine 
that man receives the full punish- 
ment of his sins in this life? How 
often, contrary to all human experi- 
ence, in the face of what every 
wicked man knows to be true in his 
own case, is itasserted that, by the re- 
morse of conscience and the evil con- 
sequences of sin in this life, men are 
equitably and fully punished! If I 
understand your idea of God, you 
do not consider him a being distinct 
from man and nature, possessed of 
personal intelligence, susceptibility 
and will, but a kind of vivifying prin- 
ciple every where and at all times 
operating. I do not wonder that you 
object to producing evidence of God’s 
existence, for your God, or rather 
principle, must be seen intuitively, 
if seen at all, and this too by a fac- 
ulty purely transcendental. You 
complain of the want of faith and of 


the universal prevalence of scepti- 
cism. At times you seem clothed 
in sackcloth, in view of the infidelity 
of the age. You profess the most 
ardent desire to revive belief and 
earnest spiritual life on the earth, 
and yet if the great mass of people 
could be made to understand and 
embrace your views, there would be 
nothing to restrain them from the 
worst of crimes. You remove from 
man the piercing eye of a con- 
scious God; you place him under 
no government but certain natural 
laws, and if he will risk (as he most 
surely will) the natural consequen- 
ces of vice in this life, there is no 
more for him to fear. In fact you 
discard all appeals to fear as a means 
of moral government, maintaining 
that man should be so educated that 
what you call his natural love of 
truth, beauty and holiness, will be 
sufficient. If you succeed in ma- 
king this feature of transcendental- 
ism believed, it needs no prophet to 
foresee that it will sweep every ves- 
tige of pure religion from the world. 
Not what you call religion, for there 
will always be minds alive to the 
beauties of nature and art, and 
hearts enraptured with the works ‘of 
God, in which consist your religion 
and religious worship. But the mass 
of mankind are never sufficiently re- 
fined in their sentiments to appre- 
ciate your sentiments, and keep de- 
vout on your plan. They will enjoy 
the beauties of nature, but will never 
arrive, in their admiration of land- 
scapes and beautiful thoughts, at 
what you would call earnest spiritual 
life. It is much to be desired to 
have the heart softened and enno- 
bled in the contemplation of the 
works of God. ‘There may be true 
worship in this ; but how many, who, 
like Byron, feel exquisitely every 
form of poetic beauty, are hostile to 
religion, when she lays a restraint 
upon their passions! Much which 
you say in this connection is good 
and important to be said, but it never 
will be all that man needs. If we 
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stop with mere poetic beauty, with 
the religion of romance, we shall 
soon be destitute even of this. There 
is no man who can not feel in some 
degree the beauty and grandeur of 
certain objects. So far you would 
call him religious: so far he wor- 
ships your God. We might as well 
call him so far religious, as he loves 
a dish of turtle soup or a bottle of 
Madeira ; for while the one may in- 
dicate a higher refinement than the 
other, both are equally involuntary, 
and both may exist in bad as well as 
in good men. David, Job and Isaiah, 
to whom you often refer, all saw 
God in his works, all “mused on 
nature with a poet’s eye ;” but this 
was not all their religion. They had 
deep repentance for sin,—for sin 
committed against God as a being, 
and not a mere principle. There 
was faith in those men, but a faith 
widely differing from your faith, 
You appropriate the poetic beauty 
of the Bible and of nature to your 
system, and leave out of view those 
truths which are most necessary for 
man to believe. 

Mr. A. You must be aware that, 
owing to the difference in genius and 
education of men, we must always 
have both the exoteric and the eso- 
teric doctrines. The inspired sages 
of Greece found this to be necessary. 
There must be a statute religion for 
the mass, certainly till they are ele- 
vated immeasurably above what they 
have ever been. Hence we never 
wish to controvert the common no- 
tions respecting the Bible, inspira- 
tion, religious forms, Wc., since 
these are necessary for a season. 
But infidelity is chiefly among the 
educated. During the last century 
it prevailed in its worst forms in the 
higher circles of France, and even 
throughout Europe and America. 
The sensual philosophy led to this 
result. We wish to reach this class 
of men. Let the doctrines of Py- 


thagoras and of the still more divine 

lato be expounded and taught, with 

slight modifications, and we shall 
Vol. I. 65 
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oo the progress of doubt and de- 
nial. 

Mr. B. Here again I must call 
for explanation. You apply the 
epithets divine, inspired, and god- 
like, to men unknown to sacred his- 
tory. But from your idea of God, 
of worship, of man’s reason, | sup- 

we are to understand that you 
call Plato, Shakspeare, and certain 
writers of our day in Europe and 
America, inspired, in the same sense 
in which Isaiah, David and Christ 
were inspired. ‘That is, they have 
genius, true spiritual insight, and ut- 
ter what the heart spontaneously 
responds to as truth. 

Mr. A. Exactly so! Yet there 
are all degrees of inspiration. And 
we consider Christ much more in- 
spired than any other man, and it is 
owing to this that his religion is su- 
perior to all others, and is received 
in the most enlightened countries. 
Much of it will doubtless live through 
all time. When the poet or sage 
utters true spiritual thoughts, we say 
he is inspired. His thoughts are the 
voice of God ; they are beyond com- 
mon ideas, and we know not what 
else to call them. We read them, 
they strike us as true, beautiful, 
good, and we spontaneously ex- 
claim, ‘Surely this is the voice of 
God!” Hence we can see by the 
light of reason, that David had more 
inspiration than Moses, John far 
more than the other apostles, and 
Christ so much more than al] others, 
that they may well call him Master. 
I trust we have a few in our own 
day, some even in New England, 
who listen attentively to the eternal 
oracle within, and utter divine re- 
sponses. The Dial is a clear indi- 
cation that there is still faith, genius 
and inspiration among us. 

Mr. B. 1 give you credit for 
clearness and candor, whatever I 
may think of your common sense. 
This is no mysticism. To place the 
Dial and the Bible, as it respects 
their inspiration, on the same foot- 
ing, is certainly intelligible, and in 
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all other respects is truly transcen- 
dental. Pardon me, Mr. A., but I 
must ask you if you are serious in 
this ? 

Mr. A. You infer too much. I 
did not design to consider the wri- 
ters of the Dial on a par with Christ. 
I only mean that they have uttered 
the truest things which are uttered 
among us,—many things truly in- 
spired,—though in their earnest zeal 
they have said much that | would not 
say. They do not deserve the con- 
tempt in which they are held by ma- 
ny. Every inspired teacher has been 
deemed by his formal age either a 
madman, a fool or a knave. It is 
the fate of genius to be persecuted. 
The Pharisee, wrapped in his forms, 
saw nothing true or good in the 
teachings of the divine Jesus ; Soc- 
rates was persecuted to death ; Kant 
was sneered at as a deluded dream- 
er, and Carlyle, after years of true 
spiritual endeavor, hardly begins to 
be appreciated at home, though we 
deem him one of the brightest stars 
in the constellation of genius. But 
such men count the cost of their de- 
votion to truth. The world’s teach- 
ers have had little cause to be pleas- 
ed with the world, yet they have 
loved and sought to bless their race. 
Truth, omnipotent truth, is their sup- 
port. It is enough for them that they 
are right. ‘They look to the distant 
future, when many will rise up and 
call them blessed. 

Mr. B. But you must be aware 
that your views undermine the foun- 
dation of ali that is peculiar in Chris- 
tianity. Here, you profess to be a 
Christian, and weep strange tears 
over the unbelief and idolatry of the 
age. You appear, at times, reve- 
rently to worship “ God, manifest in 
the flesh ;” but the very next act of 
your devotion is to kneel at the 
shrine of a favorite philosopher or 
poet, pagan or Christian. These 


you call as truly divine, as really in- 
spired, and in every way as worthy 
of religious reverence, as Jesus, only 
in a less degree. 


You pay no more 


respect to Christ than a pagan em- 
peror of Rome was willing to pay 
him,—give him a temple in com- 
mon with a thousand other deities, 
Certain parts of the Bible you are 
ready to pronounce of heavenly or- 
igin, in the same sense in which 
you think the writings of many 
other men were divinely inspired. 
The only moral law ever given, 
your writers assert, is the voice of 
God in the heart. Your belief is 
this: Plato had his system of reli- 
gious philosophy, Mohammed his, 
Confucius his, Kant his, and Christ 
his; and all these, so far as we per- 
ceive their truth by the light of rea- 
son, and no farther, are to us the or- 
acles of God. Some of your sect 
are willing, but others are not, to 
give Christianity the preference. 
You use the language of Christians, 
with the addition of some buck- 
ram phraseology of your own, but 
with a meaning entirely different 
from its usual signification. I can 
not believe this honest. The Uni- 
wersalist, the Unitarian, the infidel, 
the atheist, frankly state what they 
believe, in plain terms. I have no 
desire to class you with them, though 
it is evident your whole system of 
religious philosophy may be found 
in the writings of these various 
schools. You throw around your 
transcendentalism such a devotional 
air, and so much of the language of 
evangelical piety, that your real 
meaning is not perceived. ‘The ob- 
scurity of your system would vanish 
instantly if you expressed yourselves 
in plain language. Not to refer to 
points already discussed, take the 
published opinions of your school 
respecting miracles. You are aware 
that all this has been advanced a 
thousand times. You only hit the 
thing differently. You take the 
same course upon miracles as upon 
inspiration. As you inspire all men 
rather than deny the inspiration of 
the sacred penmen, so instead of de- 
nying miracles you make every 
thing miraculous. 
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Mr. A. Carlyle has placed this 
subject in its true light in the chap- 
ter on “ Natural Supernaturalism,” 
in his Sartor, which I would com- 
mend to your special attention. 

Mr. B. | have read it, and will 
give all the credit you can ask for 
the genius there displayed. Per- 
haps we could not take a better il- 
lustration of your method of treat- 
ing subjects connected with religion. 
Instead of direct denial, backed with 
the usual arguments, you virtually 
deny the miracles of the Bible, by 
making all things so marvelous, and 
by clothing your expressions in such 
imagery, that one thing appears to 
be as miraculous as another. The 
rising of the sun would be a stupen- 
dous miracle to a man who should 
see it for the first time. ‘The rising 
of a dead man would not appear to 
be a miracle if we should see dead 
men rise every day. The chemist 
could work miracles in the eyes of 
ignorant heathen. ‘That is, all is 
miraculous to men which they are 
not familiar with, Had we an 
eye to see a little farther into the 
operation of natural Jaws, every mi- 
racle recorded in the Bible or any 
where else would appear a natural 
rather than a super-natural event. 
Therefore, whether any thing shall 
be miraculous or not, depends not 
upon the thing itself, but upon our 
degree of insight into the laws of 
nature. This is the leading idea of 
Carlyle’s chapter on Natural Super- 
naturalism, and the substance of all 
your writers have to say upon the 
subject of miracles. Granting that 
there is truth in this view of the sub- 
ject, yet the most favorable con- 
struction | can put upon the argu- 
ment is, to call it an evasion of the 
real point at issue. ‘True, you ex- 
hort us with earnestness to think 
deeper, that we may see more of the 
miraculous with which we are con- 
stantly surrounded. But, believe in 
a miracle, in any proper sense of 
the word, you do not. 

Mr. A. We are heartily weary of 


the endless debate upon such ques- 
tions in the Christian system. It 
tends only to doubt and denial. 
The whole forensic discussion from 
the first century to this, upon the 
proofs of Christianity, have been 
fruitful in nothing but infidelity. 
A religion—any part of a reli- 
gion—which needs the logic of the 
understanding for its support, is not 
worth the argument. If men have 
not an eye to see and a soul to feel 
religious truth, argument will avail 
nothing. Religious men should take 
the high ground that religion is a 
native germ in the heart of man, 
and is to be cultivated by other 
means than disputes about the forms 
which Christianity has assumed. Let 
us leave the questions of plenary in- 
spiration, miracles, trinity and unity, 
the humanity and divinity of the Sa- 
vior, the sabbath and the church, 
all which are entirely foreign to re- 
ligion itself, and retire within our- 
selves, to listen to God’s voice in 
the soul, and de religious. 

Mr. B. Ah! but there is a ques- 
tion to be answered—yes or no— 
upon which very much depends. 
If at the word of Christ the dead 
awoke to life, and the eyes of the 
blind were opened, did he not ex- 
ercise a power superior to that of 
the chemist or man of genius ; and 
so much superior that none can 
doubt it to be supernatural. And 
you need not be told that if the 
works attributed to Christ could be 
shown not to have been wrought 
by him, instead of being an inspired 
teacher sent from heaven, as you 
often term him, he was an impos- 
tor. One can hardly give you 
credit for sincerity, when you eulo- 
gize Christ and his religion, and 
upon the same page say, what, 
fairly interpreted into intelligible 
language, stigmatizes him as a de- 
ceiver. These inconsistencies need 
to be explained. You are ready 
enough to discuss other questions 
of history ; why not those connected 
with the Christian religion ? 
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Mr. A. It is one of the first les- 
sons of our religion not to use the 
sensual logic with men, but to turn 
their attention to the great truths 
that are written upon the tables of 
the heart. We expect like the great 
Master, to be reviled, but we shall 
not return reviling for reviling. You 
will yet see, and | hope in this life, 
that there is enough which is mi- 
raculous without going back eigh- 
teen hundred years. But at pres- 
ent | must leave you to gaze at 
God’s world, without seeing any 
thing wonderful én the thousand 
forms of beauty and goodness which 
lie in every direction; but only a 
little chemical matter to be analy- 
zed, explained, and scientifically 
arranged. But it is painful to see 
man, standing in the midst of won- 
ders, like the stupid ass, with his 
whole attention upon food for his 
stomach ; or like an ambitious boy, 
beating his drum to arrest the eyes 
of the world, as if he were the only 
real prodigy to be admired. The 
secret of the universe is open, but 
only to those who have an eye to 
see it. Men must retire into the 
holy of holies, their own souls, and 
then the Shekinah will appear, and 
from the altar of the heart accepta- 
ble incense will ascend. Be silent, 
my brother, as you stand in this 
star-domed temple of God, and his 
presenee shall overshadow you ; 
and you shall feel that man—all 
that is in him and around him—is 
a miracle! Man is the high-priest 
of Nature beautifully emblemed in 
the priest of Jewry ; he is the eye 
of the earth which should be turned 
towards heaven. He is the highest 
form of the godlike. ‘“ Be still and 
know that I am God,” is a text l 
beg of you to consider. 


Mr. B. And I would request you 
to preach your doctrine from any 
text in your numerous Bibles, to 
any uninitiated audience you can 
find, that you may be convinced of 
the impracticability of making man- 
kind understand such a sublimated 
religion. You extol earnest, rapt 
emotions, whether in the Mussul- 
man at the tomb of his prophet, 
or in the worshiper of the sun, 
the river, the star, or any other 
created object. ‘Try your trans- 
cendentalism then, and see if the 
eye moistens, and the fire of devo- 
tion burns in the heart under its 
influence? You call attention to 
your new philosophy, and as hear- 
ers we have a claim on you to 
speak in a known tongue the very 
thing you mean. You attack almost 
every article of our belief, and we 
have a right to know just what you 
would have substituted in its place. 
Our views of God, of Christ, of the 
Bible, cf Christianity, of worship, 
of man—his nature, his duties, and 
his destiny—our system of moral 
science, our literature, and even 
our civil institutions, are in your 
opinion defective. You call for a 
radical change. One of your wri- 
ters says, “Itis not to be denied 
that the principles of this system 
are those of reform in church, state, 
and society, and for this cause they 
are unpopular.” ‘Thus we find our- 
selves attacked in a new and pecu- 
liar manner. We are exhorted in 
the phraseology of Christianity, to 
throw off all its present forms of 
belief and practice, and go on unto 
perfection! But before we strip 
naked in this style, we wish to 
kngw whether you have better gar- 
ments for our covering. 
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PARTY SPIRIT. 


In all that we say concerning freedom brings with it already cer- 
those great evils that grow out of tain mischiefs, and threatens great- 
human nature under the conditions er. It can not be won nor kept 
of society, we would not so far without a price; “ with a great sum 
disparage our country nor ourselves, obtained we this freedom.” And 
as to charge them upon our political among the evils that have the most 
institutions, as if they were exclu- room and encouragement under 
sively American; and if any of such institutions as ours, must be 
them appear more rank and nox- reckoned the one we have named 
ious here than elsewhere, we would at the head of this article. It is 
not exaggerate their relative im- generally acknowledged to be a 
portance, by forgetting that other chief source of harm and insecurity 
and greater evils abound under in- to our country, and has become a 
stitutions of a contrary nature. We common topic of declamation. We 
are persuaded that on the whole, if should not think it worth while to 
an impartial hand could hold the descant upon it in that general way, 
scales between this nation and any saying only what is admitted to be 
other, as to the good and evil, the true, and may be repeated again 
weal and woe, of their respective with no effect; but there are some 
conditions, they would turn in our things concerning it not so generally 
favor. It is the fault larmists borne in mind, that we choose to 
and cynics to think only of existing have understood and considered by 
evils, and to rail at their external all good citizens. And if our read- 
condition as if it were alone respon- ers would come to a just conclusion 
sible, and therefore the worst pos- as to their individual duties on this 
sible. And on the other hand, it) subject, let them not only take it 
( a narrow provincial presumption, | for granted that party spirit pro- 
a sort of diffusive vanity, in some | duces various mischiefs, but recur 
‘ther men, that blinds them to the [distinctly to some of its effects, 
»more dangerous tendencies peculiar d in order to revive the just im- 

‘to their own condition. The latter }|pression of them, we shall speak 
are too boastful to be vigilant; the of them with some particularity. 
former too distrustful to be active. ‘There is now, as there has been 
For Americans to croak over even of late, in political affairs, a pause 
the evils that are peculiar to re- of fatigue and uncertain expecta- 
publican institutions, instead of ex- tion, while yet some vague prepa- 
pounding and applying a remedy, ration i8 going on for new strife. 
is at best an unwise discontent; and ‘The time is more favorable therefore 
to crow over their advantages, in- than those tumultuous seasons, when 
stead of securing and enhancing calm words can not be heard, for 
them, is only a more amiable folly. gaining candid attention to such sub- 
As long as human character retains jects. And here, once for all, though 
its radical imperfections, not only we speak chiefly of partisanship in 
must social evils be looked for un- political affairs, yet we request our 
der every kind of government, but readers to observe for themselves 
every kind of government will be how far the same spirit works similar 
found to foster one class of evils mischiefs in the affairs of religion, 
rather than another, a republic as and how far it calls for the same 
well as a monarchy having its own severe amendment in the action of 
pernicious tendencies. ur rare all that call themselves Christians. 
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We reckon it among the most 
serious mischiefs of party spirit, 
though the fact is generally over- 
looked, that it occasions the sacri- 
fice of individual dignity. He who 
has become a partisan, has in one 
sense ceased to be a man. Instead 
of standing by himself, filling his 
own sphere of thought and action, 
and making a corresponding im- 
pression by what he is and what he 
does, he has given up his individ- 
uality, and become like every other 
man who belongs to the same fac- 
tion. He is melted into the mass, 
and contributes to its successful 
movement by swelling its bulk. If 
he would be himself alone, he would 
receive and give an individual im- 
pression in his political as in his 
social relations ; but now he is noth- 
ing more than one item, like every 
other item, in this or that column 
of political calculations. That is 
all there is of him. Instead of ex- 
ercising the privileges of a freeman, 
he is put to the use of voting. 
When he might be a thinking, ac- 
tive man, whose opinions and wishes 
give at least some impulse to po- 
litical operations, he is not even a 
whole political machine, but rather 
a wheel among wheels, or a cog, 
by which one drives another. Par. 
tisanship in civil affairs has the 
servility, without the honor, of mili- 
tary obedience ; for the man who 
only votes with a party and not oth- 
erwise, has no more to do with the 
science of government, than a sol- 
dier who builds his section of a 
breastwork or fires his shot, with 
the evolutions of a battle or the 
plan of a campaign; and he only 
follows a leader where there is no 
danger to be encountered, and there- 
fore no glory to be won. Now all 
this is unworthy of one who calls 
himself a freeman. He only takes 
his choice of masters, or he is the 
servant of many masters rather than 
of one. It is injurious to himself, 
so far as he is affected by his po- 
litical rights: for he surrenders his 
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opinions and feelings and course 
of conduct, when he might ennoble 
himself by maintaining them in con- 
scientious and manly independence. 
It is injurious to the public inter. 
ests: for if it is important that he 
should be entitled to give a vote, 
it is because he is supposed to be 
capable of knowing how to bestow 
it, and ready to bestow it, for the 
advantage of his country; yet he 
follows the dictates of another with- 
out the use of his own independent 
capacity, which is thus lost, what- 
ever it may be worth. It isa sad 
thing for one who boasts that he 
commands a vote which will go as 
far as any other man’s, to take his 
place as unintelligently as the bal- 
lot-box itself; to be as little moved 
by wise and patriotic considerations 
on his own part, as the bit of paper 
prepared to his hand.* Yet is not 
this the picture of a man who has 
no opiniop, no choice, no vote, but 
with a party to which he has at- 
tached himself ? 

Another evil is, that it commits 
men to action in matters of which 
they are not qualified to judge. 
The mere fact that a man has the 
opportunity of putting forth some 
influence on public affairs, by his 
vote or otherwise, is not alone a 
reason why he should avail himself 
of it. He ought to act, if at all, 
either from his own convictions of 
what is conducive to the public good, 
or from his reasonable confidence 
in the convictions of those whom 
he believes competent to guide him 
on such subjects. Now a partisan 
does not seek out those persons on 
whose authority he thinks he may 
most properly rely, and follow them 
for that reason, but in fact, though 
without acknowledging it, rather 
commits himself to the leaders of 
his faction for some accidental rea- 





* We could wish the printed ballot 
were still declared invalid, as a device 
of party convenience, often making men 
unduly answerable to others, as in viva 
voce voting. 
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son, while his knowledge of their 
capacities and dispositions is con- 
fessedly too scanty to warrant any 
such confidence. Still less can he 
be supposed to act generally from 
his own convictions; for many of 
the political questions on which he 
puts forth such influence as belongs 
to him, are beyond his reach. Some 
of the subjects now agitated be- 
tween the contending parties in this 
country, are in themselves difficult 
of investigation, presenting exceed- 
ingly intricate questions, questions 
indeed which no man is competent 
to settle who has not given time 
and attention to them, and made 
them in some measure a part of his 
business. Almost every individual 
will confess himself perplexed by 
them. The tendencies of banking 
systems, the fluctuations of curren- 
cy, the exact ultimate operation of 
free trade or a protective policy— 
these are really profound subjects, 
and we would be all ready to say, 
if questioned individually, that we 
need information and reflection be- 
fore we can speak positively on 
many of the questions they involve ; 
we have more to learn than to teach 
upon them. Yet what confidence, 
what vehemence, do we witness 
among all sorts of men, on the one 
side and on the other of these same 
questions ? The men who would 
look about modestly for advice, if 
there were the same perplexity in 
their personal affairs, are as noisy 
declaimers as any others on our 
national embarrassments. Every 
newspaper writer presumes to dis- 
course of them as readily as if the 
whole domain of political economy 
were mapped out under his feet, 
and he could correct every blunder 
of every administration. Surely 
there is some evil in all this. It is 
not right that the zeal of a partisan 
should so far outrun the judgment 
of the man. Of course we do not 
mean that we ought not to entertain 
any opinion on questions of national 
policy, until we are wise enough to 
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have a place in the cabinet; but 
we do mean that it is a serious 
calamity to any country that its 
great interests should be swayed 
chiefly by the impulses of any par- 
ty, and that they who are least com- 
petent to understand those interests 
should give heat and bulk, where 
they can give nothing more, to the 
faction that may happen to control 
those interests. It is to be lamented 
that men who individually, to say 
the least, might do no harm, should 
band themselves together and plunge 
beyond their depth into those trou- 
bled waters which they can not pu- 
rify nor calm. 

As an effect still worse, it cor- 
rupts moral habits. We have all 
observed that men will do as parti- 
sans what they would be ashamed 
to do as men. The trickery of 
politicians and the profligacy of 
party presses, are among the com- 
monest subjects of complaint on 
every hand. The saying, ‘all is 
fair in politics,’ is understood to be 
a common principle with the ac* 
tors in them. The very name of 
politics has an ill odor with up- 
right men generally. Every dili- 
gent observer of these times learns 
to put very little confidence, on 
subjects of this nature, in the can- 
dor of men, whose honesty in other 
things he would not think of dis- 
trusting. An editor who does not 
misrepresent nor discolor facts, for 
or against any party, is either reck- 
oned a singular man, or reviled by 
every party. In political move- 
ments, whether on a great or small 
scale, what deceptions, what per- 
versions of facts, what misconstruc- 
tion of motives, what lies, what 
virulent contentions and reproaches, 
what base intrigues, what misera- 
ble counterfeits of patriotism! And 
these things are witnessed, not in 
those persons who quietly entertain 
and modestly express their own 
opinions on proper occasions, but in 
such as are pledged to a party, 
and always keep pace with its 
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march, never stepping out of its 
rank and file unless on a new ma- 
neuver. Now in all the prejudice, 
malignity, deceit and heartlessness, 
thus fostered, we need not say there 
is incalculable evil. Not to speak 
of the time thus wasted, and the 
energy thus diverted from more 
salutary pursuits, there is a wear 
and tear of moral feeling, a corrup- 
tion of popular sentiment, which 
are more to be lamented than the 
heaviest external calamities. The 
worst public embarrassment is the 
too just suspicion that possesses the 
public mind; the bankruptcy that 
is most to be dreaded, is that of 
moral worth in the conflict of ser- 
vile factions. 

The same spirit, as none can fail 
to see, does injustice to public men. 
The moral corruption that has just 
been spoken of, shows itself in the 
spirit of censoriousness and defama- 
tion that pervades the political world, 
as plainly as in any other fact. Par- 
tisans will say that of each other, 
Which they would neither desire nor 
dare to say in private life. They 
will believe and circulate reports 
which have no foundation out of the 
newspaper in which they happen to 
appear, without a moment’s inquiry 
or a charitable doubt. For political 
purposes, the darts of calumny are 
made to pierce the shelter of domes- 
tic life. ‘The most eminent public 
services are disparaged; personal 
worth is discredited; an antagonist 
is not allowed to cherish the most 
common sentiments of patriotism ; 
the richest gifts and acquisitions are 
virtually denied all merit. Too fear- 
ful a tax is imposed upon every man 
who would serve his country in her 
distinguished offices, for he must 
consent to be traduced as if he were 
her worst enemy. For examples suf- 
ficiently remote, and not now expos- 
ed to misconstruction,—examples in 
which readers of every party may 
now feel the recoil of such abuse,— 
let it be remembered that in the con- 
test by which one of our most popu- 
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lar presidents came into office, and 
in the early part of his administra. 
tion, besides the common assaults 
which he might have expected, the 
retirement of his family was invaded 
by the lowest ribaldry, and the re- 
puted piety of his wife was made a 
mark for public jesting, and this too 
by cherished organs of the party 
that boasted of their superior regard 
to truth and decency. And on the 
other hand, one of the most promi- 
nent members of the government, 
under a subsequent administration, 
has found it necessary to defend him- 
self by oath against the groundless 
imputation of gross immorality. Still 
more common is the injustice done 
to talent and patriotic worth in our 
public men of all parties. Familiar 
as we are with the power of preju- 
dice and partiality in blinding the 
judgments of mankind, it is yet re- 


ally surprising to see how incapable_v 


the great mass of one party are of 


appreciating the most splendid abil. / 


ities and most successful efforts 
among their opponents. On one 
side of the field of strife, you are 
not suffered to believe there is a re- 
ally great or honest man on the oth- 
er. In judging of opposite men and 
measures, no allowance is made for 
human imperfection, nor for provi- 
dential contingencies. » Really it is 
impossible for us to know the worth 
of public men, unless we discard the 
testimony both of their adherents 
and antagonists, and sufier them to 
represent themselves to us as if we 
were foreign observers, uncommit- 
ted and unbiased. It can not be 
doubted that the coarse abuse now 
heaped upon thém by the press and 
by political declaimers, is owing in 
a great measure to the spirit of par- 
ty, without which there would hardly 
be a motive for such systematic in- 
justice, and few individuals, as such, 
would take the responsibility of in- 


flicting it. And plainly it isa great | / 


evil, one that is complained of in- 
deed in all quarters. ‘There is al- 


ways evil in doing injustice, whether 


: 
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it be fraud or defamation. Every 
libelous scribbler, every reckless par- 
tisan, injures his own moral feelings ; 


_and besides the pain endured by 


those who fall under such asper- 
sions while endeavoring in their 
sphere to.serve the community with 
honor to themselves, no doubt the 
prospect of such an ordeal repels 

~many men of the noblest powers and 
the finest sensibilities from all par- 
ticipation in political affairs, and thus 
robs the country of services as val- 
uable as any of her sons can render. 
If many in every party may exempt 
themselves from such a charge, cer- 
tain it is that there are those who 
have made themselves odious in this 
thing before God and man, and who 
must yet bitterly repent of their 
wrong, if they have any conscience 
left. 

Another result is not less obvious, 
‘that it distracts public counsels. 
That such distraction exists to a 
most lamentable extent, cannot be 
denied. It is witnessed in every 
state legislature, but most of all in 
Congress, both under former admin- 
istrations and under the present. 
So far as we know, there is not an- 
other legislative body in the world 
whose deliberative character is so 
grossly perverted. Nothing is done 
without intolerable delay and noise. 
Some cry one thing, and some ano- 
ther, for the assembly is confused, 
and the greater part seem not to 
kriow wherefore they have come to- 
gether.* It is like the town-meet- 
‘Ing in Ephesus, without the clerk 
who appeased the people. Measures 
and men are confused in angry war- 
fare. The gravest debates are spun 
out to a length not known in the 
British parliament, and they are 
turned into personal abuse and re- 
crimination, or at best unprofitable 
harangues for the country. It has 
been very pertinently asked, “ Must 
“some Cromwell go in and turn out 
these eternal talkers 7” ‘The waste 


* Acts xix, 32. 
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of public treasure is the least evil 
resulting from such proceedings. 
The dishonor brought upon the na- 
tion is worse, and still more serious 
is the impossibility of prompt and 
salutary legislation in such circum- 
stances. Political truth is not thus 
elicited, the nation can not thus be 
wisely governed, whatever party 
may happen to prevail. Now sey- 
eral causes concur in this state of 
things, but unquestionably the pres- 
ence of unrelenting party spirit is 
one chief cause. ‘They who should 
act for the republic, act for a fac- 
tion. Great principles of political 
economy give place to the watch- 
words of a party. Public measures 
degenerate into factious maneuvers. 
The governing influence is antago- 
nism between two sets of men, while 
both profess to aim chiefly at the 
common good. If the members of 
Congress would become so many in- 
dividuals, each standing on the pro- 
per footing of a legislator, instead of 
being arranged in opposing bands, 
under the spell of names and prepos- 
sessions, their heat would fast abate, 
and they would seasonably do the 
public business, and go home to their 
own. But so longas the same warfare 
is waged throughout the land in pop- 
ular elections, it will penetrate and 
pervade the halls of legislation, 
transforming even honest and saga- 
cious counselors into pledged and 
captious disputants. In those emer- 
gencies, such as we have seen, when 
care is most needed that the repub- 
lie suffer no injury, she is left to 
bleed and languish, looking in vain 
for any prompt provision from those 
to whose counsels she has entrusted 
her affairs. 

We name one more evil, which 
some will know how to appreciate, _ 
when we say that this spirit stands 
in the way of desirable reforma- 
tions. Our readers have observed 
the difficulty of carrying forward 
public enterprises of a social or ci- 
vil nature, which at any stage may 
need assistance from the laws of the 
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land, without what is called “ mix- 
ing them with politics,” and the 
danger arising from such a real or 
supposed connection. Hence there 
springs a formidable obstacle in the 
way of enacting and of enforcing 
local regulations against demorali- 
zing amusements, or the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. In such an en- 
terprise we may have the individual 
sentiments of the majority of the 
community on our side, and go on 
auspiciously for a while. But soon 
we are cautioned against any politi- 
cal bearing that may be supposed 
to lie in our movements, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year it is sug- 
gested that on that account another 
time would be more favorable ; and 
all this too while politics have not 
once come into our thoughts. Pre- 
sently one and another of those 
whom we have reckoned friends of 
such measures, become inactive and 
reserved. A spell is on them from 
some quarter. The explanation is, 
they are afraid that the responsibil- 
ity of the movement will come upon 
the party to which they belong, that 
their opponents will take advantage 
of it to secure the votes of those few 
persons whose practices or profits 
will be affected by our success, and 
that thus the political balance will 
be turned againstthem. More than 
once in this way, men who would 
have enforced some of the most sal- 
utary laws, have had their energies 
paralyzed, seeing themselves desert- 
ed in a crisis by the very people on 
whose codperation they had relied, 
but whose partisanship prevailed 
against more generous philanthropic 
impulses. ‘The thing is understood 
in every town where such efforts 
have been made in vain. In cases 
where the majority of both the op- 
posing parties, if individually con- 
sulted, would be favorable to a pro- 
posed reform, it is yet found that 
they are so far arrayed against each 
other, as to make both afraid to act 
upon it with candor and indepen- 
dence, lest either should lose some- 
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thing in numbers or position at their 
next contest. This is not the least 
evil resulting from party spirit, as it 
has prevailed sometimes within our 
observation. ‘There are other hin. 
drances, too many and too great, in 
the way of every benevolent re. 
formation, without such embarrass. 
ments as this. A man’s individual 
responsibility is more than he is ge- 
nerally willing to meet for the sake 
of doing good, without an additional 
responsibility for any body of men 
whatever. If it were not for the 
sinister influence of partisanship, 
there would be no such danger as is 
apprehended of “ mixing politics” 
with every moral reformation that is 
carried on by the aid of law, and the 
dreaded interference, if it should ex. 
ist, instead of being hurtful, would be 
itself a salutary result. But against 
this influence the most wholesome 
laws can not be enacted in behalf of 
public morals, or if enacted, can not 
be carried into effect. 

Such are some of the mischievous 
tendencies that show themselves in 
the working of party spirit in our 
times and under our peculiar insti- 
tutions. The evil is acknowledged 
to be such, and perhaps lamented, by 
many of the very people who cher- 
ish it most warmly. It appears to 
them as pernicious as to us, yet they 
virtually set it down as a disease of 
the body politic under free institu- _ 
tions, incurable, and therefore to be 
borne as it best may be. ‘ Of what 
use is it,”’ they ask themselves, “ to 
expatiate on what is a necessary 
fault of society ?” Now it is true 
that while men continue as they are, 
in such a country as ours, there will 
be too much partisanship in all polit- 
ical affairs ; but is that a reason why 
any should go on indulging it in 
themselves, and countenancing it in 
others? As much may be said of 


almost every public vice, and of all , . 
sin; yet we would not leave it todo ~ 
continued and increasing mischief. 
We properly endeavor to restrain and 
reduce an evil, if we can not expect 
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at once to extirpate it. And by re- 
flection and suitable vigilance, we 
may guard ourselves against the in- 
fluence of party spirit, if we can 
not banish it from the whole com- 
munity. ‘The contrary impression, 


|Ahat the evil is irremediable, and 


therefore to be let alone, has done 
much to perpetuate and extend it. 
And besides the supposed neces- 
sity of party spirit, the notion has 
come to prevail, that party organi- 


gation is also necessary, and that 


every man must necessarily submit 
himself to it, or else be content ei- 
ther to incur the ill will, by thwart- 
ing the schemes, of all factions, or 
to throw away his just influence over 
the affairs of his country. But if 
we would rid ourselves of the evils 
of partisanship, such views must be 
discarded. By such views they are 
made worse and worse. 

Of course there should be, and 
must be, to some extent, concert and 


, mutual understanding among _patri- 


otic men for specific purposes; but 
there is something different from 
this, as every body sees, in the spi- 
rit and the machinery now at work 
on every side. As citizens, we can 
not be insulated ; but it is not neces- 
sary nor expedient for us to lose our 
political individuality, and become in- 
corporated wholly with a party. It 
is possible and desirable for us to be 
freemen, not partisans, in the proper 
sense of those terms. ‘That individ- 
ual independence is not a mere fig- 
ment, nor a virtue impracticable in 
common life, there are examples 
enough toshow. There was a time 
when the doctrine that now prevails, 
of subserviency to organization, had 
no countenance from the more in- 
telligent class of citizens,—wheh the 
word caucus was an abomination, as 
well as an Americanism,—till they 
unhappily concluded that they must 
of course employ the same weapons 
by which they were assailed. The 
doctrine may yet be repudiated, 
And there are examples at this 
day, of men who intelligently and 
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honestly refuse to enroll themselves 
among the servile followers of any 
man or set of men,—who obey their 
own convictions and keep their own 
counsel, in exercising their political 
privileges. Nor are they liable to 
any just reproach for taking such a 
position. It is always the fashion 
among partisans of every sort, to rep- 
resent those who call themselves “ no 
party men,”* as time-servers and 
pretenders, “‘ fence-men,” and the 
like ; but such judgments, pronoun- 
ced by men who would rule, on those 
who will not be ruled, may be 
safely disregarded. There is a pa- 
ragraph from Dean Swift, which 
goes the rounds of the press now 
and then, to this effect, that every * 
man must in fact belong to some 
party, and if he claims to be inde- 
pendent of all, he has some sinister 
ends to answer by it; but the saying 
is a mere assumption. Unprincipled 
men may renounce all existing par- 
ties, sometimes to form a new ong, 
sometimes to reserve themselves for 
the most successful ; but when our 
position is mistaken for theirs, it is 
enough to reply that there are men 
who, without proposing to them- 


\ selves any selfish advantage, do yet 
| refuse to be regarded as if they had 
no choice but of belonging to this or 


that faction,x—who lend what infla- 
ence they have to such public men 
and measures as they individually 
prefer, at the cost of dissenting from 
all factions. There is independence 
and dignity in such a position, wheth- 
er in the state or in the church, in 
political or ecclesiastical strife, how- 
ever liable it may be to reproach 
from those whose dictation is resist- 


ed. The phrase, “ non-committal 
policy,” is used to signify a crafty 


concealment of one’s opinions or de- 
signs; but often it has been applied, 
by way of undeserved reproach, to 
conduct the most high-minded and 





*The absurdity of the phrase, ‘no- 
party party,” is chargeable on their oppo- 
nents, not on themselves. 
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conscientious. There is a better 
sense in which we do right in not 
committing ourselves to others. The 
phrase should not always seem re- 
proachful, since we read of One who 
* did not commit himself” (od« éalo- 
tevev) unto the multitude, “ because 
he knew all men.” We put too 
much faith in men when we of 
course identify our judgment or will 
with theirs. We have no right to 
throw off our personal responsibility 
in political affairs upon a faction, 
any more than on a church in reli- 
gion. It is not patriotic nor man- 
ly to surrender our opinion and 
choice, or to have none of our own, 
when we are entitled to maintain 
them. 

But it is said, that by such a course 
as we recommend, one throws away 
his influence,—that his single effort, 
being alone, is lost, whereas in con- 
cert with others it would contribute 
to the result, and might secure it. 
‘here are cases in which such a con- 
sideration is legitimate and impor- 
tant, but it is not the only one to be 
regarded here. ‘The present effect 
of such a course, or its bearing on 
the success of a particular measure, 
is not of the highest consequence. 
It may be better that a man should 
throw away his influence, than wield 
it effectually, yet in a manner which 
sanctions a growing and alarming 
evil,—better that he should act sin- 
gle-handed, or not at all, than that 
he should make himself efficient as 
the tool of a demagogue, or the slave 
of a prejudiced and corrupt multi- 
tude. His first care should be, his 
conscientious use of whatever influ- 
ence he has, whether other men 
conspire to carry out or frustrate 
that influence, and he will be hap- 
pier, though his favorite measure 
should altogether fail, though the 
candidate he approves should be ut- 
terly defeated, than in any success 
to which he could otherwise contri- 
bute. ‘To act thus is not to disre- 
gard all expediency, but to maintain 
certain principles which carry the 
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truest expediency in their ultimate 
and extended operation. And asa 
part of this operation it should be 
observed, that so soon as any consi- 
derable number of men come to act 
thus independently, their influence, 
instead of being thrown away, must 
become exceedingly effective and 
salutary. Let all parties understand 
that besides those who can be count- 
ed in their ranks, there is a reserved 


body who can be won only by the: 


integrity and wisdom that mark their 
men and measures. It must then 
become more obviously the interest 
of every party to bear such a char- 
acter, by most successfully aiming 
at the good of their whole country, 
rather than at any factious and infe- 
rior advantage. Parties will still 
exist, made up mainly of such as 
know not how to think or act with- 
out them; yet they will find a salu- 
tary check and guidance among as 
many as may move independently 
yet harmoniously toward the public 
good. ‘The history of our elections 
shows that a few men may hold a 
casting vote between contending 
hosts. Let but a fiftieth or a hun- 
dredth part of the freemen of this 
land take their individual positions, 
aloof from the control of every fac- 
tion,—and the crisis may come 
which will put the nation’s destiny 
into their hands. 

Something more, therefore, is due 
from conscientious citizens, than 
merely to lament the prevalence of 
party spirit, as an evil which can 
not be remedied nor alleviated. So 
far as they partake of it, the remedy 
is in their own hands. It is at once 
desirable and practicable for them 


\ 


to speak and act and vote, not as” 


partisans, but as individual friends 
of their country, as citizens who fear 
God, and regard their responsibility 
to him in their use of the privileges 
he has given them, and who esteem 
truth and righteousness to be the pa- 
ramount interests both of individuals 
and of communities. If these words 


of ours shall stimulate any of our 
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readers to such republicanism, we 
have done the “ state some ser- 
vice.” 

And if other dissuasion from party 
spirit were needed, besides the mis- 
chiefs that have been named, we 
would say, that God has summoned 
the American people to the correc- 
tion of this evil. He has suffered 
party spirit to prevail so far as to be- 
come, in a degree, its own punish- 
ment. ‘The people have been alarm- 
ed and ashamed on account of ex- 
cesses and frauds, to which nothing 
could have led but the madness of 
partisanship. It is the common fore- 
boding of thoughtful men, that if 
other grounds of apprehension for 
the harmony and liberty of this na- 
tion in years to come were removed, 
a most formidable danger remains in 
the rage of parties, as it has been 
witnessed in other republics, and 
sometimes in ourown. We can not 
be insensible to the necessity there 
is for reformation here, before we 
may indulge confident expectations 
as to the purity or permanency of 
our institutions. Nor can it be yet 
forgotten,—the singular dissonance 
in our public affairs reminding men 
of it from time to time,—that this 


people have received at least one 
signal rebuke for the fierce and re- 
lentless violence of party feeling. 
We had seen factions run high, and 
dash against each other with noise 
and fury. At last a brave old man 
rode on the top.of the wave, the idol 
of the multitude, the chief of a tri- 
umphant majority. One month was 
allowed for victory. We shall not 
soon forget the day when the bells 
rang out their joyous peal in wel- 
come of him whom the nation de- 
lighted to honor, nor that other day 
when the same bells tolled in an- 
nouncement of his more imperious 
summons to another world. At 
once bitter reproach and intempe- 
rate applause were silenced. Par- 
tisans felt themselves fearfully ad- 
monished. The lesson, if it has 
been disregarded, can not yet be for- 
gotten. Now, as then, God would 
have us remember that, more mo- 
mentous than all political conten- 
tions, there is a conflict going on 
between truth and error, between 
righteousness and sin, in which ev- 
ery man individually participates, 
and that far above all factious 
leaders, the Lord reigneth, and that 
“the Lord—he is God.” 


THE RELATIONS OF MAN TO THE MORAL LAW- 


A DISTINGUISHED writer on moral 
science, President Wayland, main- 
tains, that an action may be wrong 
in itself or naturally wrong, and 
not morally wrong; or that wha 
a person can not do lawfully, he 
may do without contracting guilt. 
“ Right and wrong,” he says, “ de- 
pend on the relations under which 
beings are created ; and hence the 
obligations resulting from these re- 





* The Elements of Moral Science, by 


Francis Wayland, D. D., President of 


Brown University, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. Chap. II, Sect. 2d, pp. 
e8— 98. 


lations are fixed and unchangeable. 
Guilt and innocence depend upon 
the knowledge of these relations 
and of the obligations arising from 
them. As these are manifestly sus- 
ceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, the two 
notions may manifestly not always 
correspond to each other.” In his 
opinion, a person may in certain 
cases fail to do that ‘which from 
the conditions of his being he is un- 
der obligation to perform,’ and yet 
be innocent. ‘This position we con- 
sider untenable. Unless we are 


greatly mistaken, there is nothing 
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which can wholly justify the volun- 
tary doing of an act by a moral 
agent which is contrary to his obli- 
gations, or which it is in any sense 
wrong for him to do. 

Whoever will consult the chapter 
referred to in President Wayland’s 
work, will see that his opinion is 
founded on two groundless hy- 
potheses, namely, that mankind may 
sustain relations of which they have 
at the time no hint or are necessa- 
rily ignorant, from which neverthe- 
less obligations arise ; and that they 
may be totally ignorant of obliga- 
tions arising out of their known rela- 
tions. Every transgression of such 
obligations is, he thinks, wrong— 
but not necessarily morally wrong. 
This depends on the cause of the 
present inability of the agent to 
know the rule of rectitude. If his 
ignorance is owing to his own pre- 
vious misconduct, our author con- 
siders him responsible (liable to 
punishment) for all the misdeeds 
that he ignorantly commits. But 
if his ignorance is not owing to his 
own fault, he considers him inno- 
cent. In the former case wrong 
and guilt are correlative; in the 
other they are not—the agent does 
a wrong act without criminality. 
Confident of the correctness of these 
views, our author is emboldened to 
take another position, not indeed 
more indefensible, but more mani- 
festly at variance with sound phi- 
losophy, namely, that man is con- 
stantly responsible for all that ca- 
pacity for virtue, and all that use- 
fulness, to which he would have 
attained by a life of uninterrupted 
obedience to God. Such, we are 
persuaded, is not the relation in 
which man stands to the moral law; 
in proof of which we shall endeavor 
to show, that man sustains no prac- 
tical relations, of the existence of 
which he has no intimation or means 
of present knowledge ; and that he 
can not be so ignorant of the obli- 
gations arising from his known re- 
lations, as to be impelled by an un- 


equivocal dictate of conscience to 
disregard them. 

Should this proof be furnished, 
the following points will be estab- 
lished, in the light of which, the 
actual relation of man to the moral 
law will be obvious. 

Innocence and guilt are coexten- 
sive with right and wrong in human 
conduct. 

The guilt of an agent, in a given 
case, is not measured by the actual 
results of his misconduct, but by 
the resistance of his will to his duty. 

Man is to-day responsible for that 
amount of virtue and well doing 
only, for which he now has a ca- 
pacity. 

We say then that man sustains 
no practical relations, none in re- 
spect to which he is called to act, 
or out of which obligations arise, of 
which he has at the time no intima- 
tion or is necessarily ignorant. The 
cause of his inability to perceive 
the relation—whether it be natural 
imbecility, want of opportunity, or 
his own previous neglect or per- 
verseness—can not in any way af- 
fect his present obligations. What- 
ever may be his present disposition, 
and effort, he can not now know, 
for example, that there is a God— 
then he sustains no practical rela- 
tion to God. The heathen, who 
have never heard of Christ, are not 
naturally, any more than they are 
morally, obligated to believe in him. 
The want of Christian faith is not 
a moral wrong in them; neither is 
it a natural wrong; that is, they 
bring no evil on themselves or on 
others, and transgress no law, by 
thot believing in Him of whom they 
are thus ignorant. They neither 
do what is forbidden to them, nor 
neglect what is required of them. 
Faith in Christ in their circum- 
stances, is not required by the con- 
ditions of their being; nor is any 
duty arising out of the Christian 
revelation. Their obligations are 
confined to the narrower circle of 
natural religion—to the relations 
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which they perceive, and which 
they now have ability to perceive. 
Their duty is measured by the rules 
of rectitude applicable to perceived 
and perceivable relations. By obe- 
dience to these rules, they would 
be prepared to receive Christ as 
soon as they should discover his 
existence. But at present they sus- 
tain no relation to him which 
imposes obligations on them, so 
that their want of Christian faith is 
wrong, and, if it can be traced back 
to some past misconduct of theirs, 
criminal. Thus universally, rela- 
tions, of which man is necessarily 
ignorant, are not yet sustained by 
him in any practical sense; they 
are still in futurity as the sources 
of obligation, like the filial relation 
in infancy ; and no obligations now 
exist in regard to them. A found- 
ling may arrive at manhood in ig- 
norance of his origin, and be daily 
associating with his parents without 
knowing them in this relation. It 
is then in no sense wrong for him 
to treat them as indifferent persons. 
The conditions of his being do not 
require him to act the part of a son 
to them. A knowledge of the rela- 
tion might promote the happiness of 
both parties, but while that knowl- 
edge is wanting, there is nothing 
naturally wrong, any more than 
there is moral turpitude, in his treat- 
ing them as mere neighbors. Ina 
practical point of view, they are 
to him nothing more than neigh- 
bors. And so in respect to them ; 
if they do not know him to be their 
son, and if they have no present 
means of knowing it, they are not 
under any kind of obligation to per- 
form parental duties to him, not 
even if they were the guilty authors 
of this mutual ignorance. They do 
not now sustain to him the relation 
of parents in any practical sense. 
When a relation is not perceived, 
no obligation arises from it, unless 
the mind of the agent has some 
hint or intimation of its existence, 
which binds him to investigate the 
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subject. When such an intimation 
is wanting, the mind not only does 
not perceive, but can not yet per- 
ceive the existence of the relation— 
and conscience does not bind it— 
the rule of rectitude does not re- 
quire it—to act in harmony with 
that relation, or to pay it the siight- 
est regard. ‘This was not the posi- 
tion of Saul of Tarsus in respect 
to Christianity. He did not indeed 
perceive the Messiahship of our 
Lord. But he had a hint, an inti- 
mation, and evidence at hand, of 
the truth of this claim of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The claim he knew he 
had not fairly investigated, so that 
he could not with a pure conscience 
reject it. His ignorance of the re- 
lations of Christ as the son of God, 
was not in fact total—for this inti- 
mation was sufficient to bind his 
conscience not to reject Him with- 
out farther inquiry. ‘The position, 
therefore, that man sustains no ne- 
cessarily unknown relations from 
which obligations arise, will bear 
to be modified by substituting for 
“ necessarily,” totally, or absolutely. 
Whoever is totally ignorant of a 
relation is under no obligation in 
respect to it; for total ignorance 
excludes every intimation of its ex- 
istence, and implies that the mind 
is now unable to perceive it. That 
the moral law takes no cognizance 
of the conduct of men beyond the 
limits of those relations of which 
they have some hint, seems no less 
obvious than the exemption of an 
idiot, or brute animal, from human 
obligations. Total ignorance, as 
we have defined it, that is, igno- 
rance from which the mind has no 
present means of relief, is incom- 
patible with the existence of a 
relation in that practical sense 
which makes it the source of obli- 
gation. 

But it is also maintained, that a 
person may so far mistake the ob- 
ligations arising from his known re- 
lations as to be innocent in disre- 
garding them. ‘Total ignorance of 
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an obligation does undoubtedly va- 
cate the obligation; but is such 
ignorance of the obligations of a 
person possible? Can conscience 
be wholly deceived in respect 
to the moral character of an act, 
which a person is bound by the 
conditions of his being to do or to 
refrain from doing? Is it possible, 
in other words, for man to do what 
it is wrong for him to do, and not 
at the same time transgress some 
known rule of moral obligation, 
and contract guilt? We think not. 
It is not to be believed, without 
examination, that our Creator has 
made us susceptible of being incited 
by an unequivocal sense of duty, to 
perform actions opposed to His will 
or our own well being and useful- 
ness. ‘That man is ofien hurried 
on by passion to do things contrary 
to his obligations, persuading him- 
self that they are lawful, is a fact 
of familiar observation and expe- 
rience. But the question is, whether 
he can do such an act with a per- 
fectly pure conscience. Does he 
unhesitatingly believe on reflection, 
in the rectitude of his conduct? Is 
he impelled by an unequivocal voice 
of conscience to do what is wrong, 


or to neglect what is required of 


him “ by the conditions of his be- 
ing ?” 

This hypothesis sets up the judg- 
ment of man even when erroneous, 
as the rule of rectitude. Whether 
an act is naturally right or wrong, 
the agent contracts guilt, if he does 
it with a hesitating conscience. “* He 
that doubteth is damned if he eat.” 
Rom. xiv, 23. Hence, if he is fully 
convinced, that he ought to do a 
wrong act, he ought in fact to do it. 
He must otherwise do what he be- 
lieves to be wrong. He must choose 
to sin against God, which is ac- 
tually sinning ; or else he must do 
that, which in itself ought not to be 
done. He ought to lie, to steal, to 
commit murder, to worship idols, 
to persecute heretics, if he sincerely 
believes it to be his duty? What 
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if these acts are contrary to the 
immutable law of rectitude, would 
he not break that law by refusing 
to do what he believes, though erro- 
neously, to be required by it? Is 
not the papist, if he feels bound by 
conscience to worship the virgin 
Mary, obliged to worship her, or 
disobey God in fact though not in 
form? For refusing to do what he 
believes to be his duty, is really a 
refusal to obey God. Thus the 
notion, that conscience may unhes- 
itatingly impel us to act unlawfully, 
exalts the erring judgment of man 
to the rank of a supreme lawgiver. 

This notion does violence to the 
common sense of mankind. It some- 
times happens that the fires of reli- 
gious persecution rage, when broth- 
er delivers up brother to death, and 
parents their children. In such 
cases the delusion of the mind is 
very strong. But is it complete ? 
Does the persecutor entertain no 
secret suspicion, that his conduct is 
not, in all respects, right? Is he 
truly conscientious? Is it possi- 
ble for him to feel, on reflection, 
that there is no doubt of the recti- 
tude of his conduct? If so, he is 
placed under the necessiiy, either 
of refusing to obey God, or of de- 
livering up his kindred and neigh- 
bors to the fires of persecution. 
The common sense of mankind re- 
volts at such a conclusion. How- 
ever superstitious and ignorant a 
persecutor is, they consider him 
guilty ; they believe he acts more 
from passion than intelligent con- 
viction, and if he would honestly 
ask himself whether he has ever 
duly examined the moral nature of 
his present conduct, he would feel 
self-condemned, 

This hypothesis contradicts also 
the representations of the Bible re- 
specting the conduct of the pagan 
world. The murder of superan- 


nuated parents, the exposure of in- 
fants to perish in the streets, the 
sacrifice of human beings to false 
gods, and all the cruelties of idol 
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worship, idolatry itself—are appa- 
rently practiced by the heathen 
without compunction. ‘They plead, 
that it is an act of humanity to de- 
stroy the aged who can only suffer 
if they live, and also infants of fee- 
ble constitution or of poor parent- 
age. ‘They claim also, that it is 
their duty to worship idols, accord- 
ing to the custom of their ancestors. 
Such, in general, is their blindness, 
that if they sin by such conduct, it 
is a sin of ignorance. But is it 
true, that they commit no sin against 
conscience by these acts, which it 
is admitted are naturally wrong ? 
Js it true, that their faith in a false 
god, renders it their duty to wor- 
ship him? Is it possible, in other 
words, that they should be so fully 
persuaded of the truth of these er- 
rors, as to feel, on reflection, no 
doubt respecting them. Paul teaches 
us the contrary. In Rom. i, 32, he 
informs us, that they who do such 
things as he had charged upon the 
heathen, are worthy of death. He 
represents them to be guilty for 
performing those actions which are 
naturally wrong, of which he gives 
an extended catalogue, and of the 
obligation of which we should sup- 

2 them to be ignorant, if entire 
ignorance is possible. Nor does he 
justify their idolatry, which it is 
reasonable to suppose they consci- 
entiously practiced, if man can be 
truly conscientious in any conduct 
which is condemned by the light of 
nature. 

This hypothesis is moreover lia- 
ble to the objection, that it supposes 
a person may be led by such an 
examination of the subject, as seems 
to him candid and complete, to an 
unhesitating belief that he ought to 
do that which is naturally wrong. 
For if, on reflection, he can not 
refer to any such ground of convic- 
tion, that he is doing his duty, his 
reason will tell him, that he may 
be wrong, and conscience will re- 
fuse to pronounce an unequivocal 
sentence of approbation on his con- 
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duct. He can be satisfied only by 
what he believes to be a full and 
candid investigation ; and it is im- 
probable, if nothing more, that such 
an investigation would lead him to 
a false conclusion in regard to a 
question of natural duty. 

What indeed is this hypothesis 
but the pernicious doctrine of infi- 
delity, that sincere differences of 
opinion in regard to religious and 
moral obligations, may be honestly 
entertained ; and that such opinions, 
if erroneous, are only to be pitied, 
not condemned. ‘This spreads a 
shield over the conscience and rep- 
utation of wicked men; for what- 
ever may be their misconduct, they 
feel justified, if it corresponds with 
their creed, and they expect the 
community will pronounce on them 
the same favorable judgment. 

This hypothesis farther implies, 
that human governments may justly 
punish men for doing their duty to 
God. Whoever commits murder 
or robbery is punished, on detec- 
tion, by the civil power; yet who 
knows, if a person may be une- 
quivocally impelled by his con- 
science to do what is naturally 
wrong, that the most atrocious crimes 
may not be committed under this 
conviction ? And if so, the crimes 
ought, in those instances, to be 
committed ; or the agent is placed 
under the embarrassing necessity 
of sinning, whichever course he may 
adopt. 

The Bible, we believe, invaria- 
bly charges man with guilt when 
he does things which are naturally 
wrong; and represents his igno- 
rance to be only a palliation of 
the crime. Thus, Luke xxiii, 34, 
“ Then said Jesus, Father forgive 
them ; for they know not what they 
do.” ‘They were ignorant in some 
respects, which mitigated their of- 
fense ; in other respects, they knew 
better ; and hence they needed for- 
giveness. Luke xii, 47, 48. Those 
who are destitute of a written reve- 
lation, are represented as not know- 
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ing the will of their master, and 
yet doing things worthy of stripes. 
Their ignorance is comparative, not 
absolute ; which mitigates their de- 
sert of punishment. This is the 
uniform representation of the subject 
in the Bible, with only one apparent 
exception. Paul declares in his ser- 
mon on Mars Hill, Acts xvii, 30, 
that God winked at the ignorance 
of former ages, but now command- 
eth all men every where to repent. 
But this language can mean no 
more than the forbearance, with 
which God had looked upon the 
sins and impenitence of the heathen, 
in consideration of their partial igno- 
rance ; not that he acquitted them 
of all blame. For the Bible else- 
where charges them with guilt, 
and represents the wrath of God to 
be revealed from heaven against 
their wickedness. Rom. i, 18, 19. 
Hence, as a person is manifestly 
not culpable for actions which are 
naturally wrong, as murder and 
idolatry, if he is impelled by an 
unequivocal sense of duty to do 
them, we see no way of reconciling 
the fact with the Bible, but by de- 
nying that such an unhesitating be- 
lief is possible. A perfectly pure 
conscience belongs to those only, 
who, with pure motives, do acts 
which are not naturally wrong— 
which are to them in every sense 
right. It often happens that the 
mind decides, in view of certain 
considerations, that a given act ought 
to be performed, which, in view of 
other considerations of higher au- 
thority, it decides ought not to be 
done ; at least not at present, not 
with existing feelings, not until some 
prior act or further deliberation. 
This feeling of the mind, that we 
ought to reflect, or ought to do some 
other thing before we proceed to a 
given action, which we deem to be 
our duty, is a dictate of conscience 
paramount to that which urges us 
to perform that given action. It 
takes precedence of it; it speaks 
decisively, without hesitation, with- 
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out ambiguity; it must be obeyed 
before the conscience can insist un. 
equivocally on the performance of 
the other act. ‘Thus in all cases, 
in which a person thinks himself 
under obligation to do that which 
God forbids, he would, on reflec. 
tion, see reasons for a different 
opinion. This prior reflection, or 
a candid and full examination of 
the subject, is demanded by the 
conscience before it can pronounce 
an unequivocal approval on our 
conduct. Although a religious bigot, 
under the influence of pride and 
malignity, may feel he ought to 
persecute heretics, yet his self-ap- 
probation can not endure the ordeal 
of calm inquiry, such as his con- 
science requires. He must feel on 
reflection, that he is acting with 
wrong feelings, or without due de. 
liberation. We must admit it to 
be universally true, that conscience 
thus demands, first of all, an honest 
and full examination of the ques- 
tion of duty, and that such an ex- 
amination never leaves the mind in 
incertitude, at least not bound by 
an unhesitating belief that a wrong 
action is right and obligatory ; or 
else that God has placed us in a 
condition, where we can not ascer- 
tain his will. 

We have discussed this point at 
length, because it is only by an 
accumulation of probabilities, that 
the result can be established. 

While, however, it seems certain 
that every voluntary act of a moral 
agent, which to Aim is naturally 
wrong, is also morally wrong ; his 
ignorance may very much palliate 
the criminality of his conduct. ‘The 
degrees of guilt, which mankind 
contract by violating the same law, 
depend on various circumstances, 
familiar to all, such as their re- 
spective ages, professions, informa- 
tion, and even habits which are the 
result of their own conduct. A 
strictly temperate person who be- 
lieves the use of intoxicating drinks 
to be unlawful, and has strong hab- 
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its of self-control, would incur more 
guilt than a common drunkard by 
deliberately drinking to intoxication. 

The question, therefore, arises, 
whether man is responsible for all 
the natural results of his miscon- 
duct. It is the opinion of President 
Wayland, that a person may be 
equitably punished for acts, which 
atthe time he thought it his duty 
to do, because his conscience was 
blinded by previous misconduct. 
This notion embraces the hypothe- 
sis, which we have endeavored to 
refute, that a person may be un- 
equivocally impelled by his con- 
science, to do that, which is natu- 
rally wrong; and then, to relieve 
the difficulty, which attends the sup- 
position, that he is blameless for 
such acts, affirms that he is guilty, 
because, if he had always done his 
duty, he would not have mistaken 
it in the present case. This is 
manifestly throwing the whole guilt 
of the agent, whatever it may be, 
back upon the misdeeds which lead 
to his present blindness. It virtu- 
ally asserts that he is not directly 
guilty, that he may even deserve 
commendation, for the actions of 
to-day, though they are naturally 
wrong ; but that he contracted the 
same amount of guilt by the pre- 
vious misconduct, from which his 
mistake arises, which he would in- 
eur by performing his present ac- 
tions with a full conviction of their 
unlawfulness. 

This hypothesis is carried still 
farther by the supposition, that a 
person may be justly held responsi- 
ble, for whatever amount of virtue 
and usefulness he would have at- 
tained, by a life of undeviating obe- 
dience to the moral law—that no 
present incapacity to do good, which 
is the result of past negligence, or 
crime, absolves from the obligation 
of doing it. 


*“ Man,” our author says, “is created 
with moral and intellectual powers, capa- 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, 
if he use his faculties as he onght, he 
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will progressively improve ; that is, be- 
come more and more capable of virtue, 
He is assured of enjoying all the bene- 
fits which can result from such improve- 
ment. If he use these faculties as he 
ought not, and become less and less ca- 
able of virtue, he is hence held respon- 
sible for all the consequences of his iis- 
improvement. Now as this misimprove- 
ment is his own act, it manifestly does 
not affect the relations under which he is 
created, nor the obligations resulting from 
these relations; that is, he stands in 
respect to the moral requirements under 
which he is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he Rad always used 
his moral powers correctly.” 

“ As he is at this moment responsible 
for such a capacity for virtue, as would 
have been attained by a previously per- 
fect rectitude ; and as his capacity is infe- 
rior to this; and as no reason can be sug- 
gested wiy his progress in virtue should, 
under these circumstances, be more rapid 
than that of a perfect being, but the con- 
trary; it is manifest that he must ever 
fall short of what is justly required of 
him—nay, that he must be continually 
falling farther and farther behind it.” 

* And hence, alihough it were shown 
that a man was, at any particular period of 
his being, incapable of that degree of vir- 
tue which the law of God required, it 
would neither follow that he was not un- 
der obligation to exercise it, nor that he 
was not responsible for the whole amount 
of that exercise of it; since, if he have 
dwarfed his own powers, he is responsi- 
ble for the result. And, conversely, if 
God require this whole amount of virtue, 
it will not prove that man is now capable 
of exercising it; but only that he is either 
thus capable, or that he would have been 
so, if he had used correctly the powers 
which God gave him.”—Moral Science, 
pp- 93, 4, 5. 


These opinions we think errone- 
ous. Suppose, for illustration, that 
A and B commence life together, 
with similar advantages. A em- 
braces all his opportunities of self- 
improvement, and becomes distin- 
guished for piety and usefulness. 
B takes a different course, and sinks 
into vice and imbecility. ‘The re- 
sult is, that A now recognizes and 
performs cheerfully a multitude of 
duties, to which B is either incompe- 
tent or indisposed, Is B responsible 
for failing todo from day to day 
the same amount of good which A 
accomplishes, or which he would 
do if not prevented by past mis- 
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conduct? To this it may be re- 
plied : 

So far as the previous misconduct 
of B has merely increased his aver- 
sion to right moral conduct, his pre- 
sent duty is what it would have 
been, if his past conduct had been 
right. A mere indisposition and in- 
aptitude to right conduct, since it is 
no proper inability to do his duty, 
is no excuse for omitting it. 

So far as his past misconduct has 
destroyed his capacity or proper 
ability to do good, he is under no 
obligation to do good. He is re- 
sponsible for only that amount of 
piety and well-doing to which he is 
now competent. ‘The talents, the 
knowledge, the health, the influence, 
which he might have acquired, and 
which he is guilty for having failed 
to acquire, he does not now possess. 
A can, therefore, do more good than 
he, and more than he is under obli- 
gation todo. His present powers are 
all which he can refuse to devote to 
God, and all which he can choose 
to prostitute. 

The criminality of each wrong 
act of the life of B, is measured by 
the violence with which he then re- 
sisted his obligations. This is the 
reason why wrong actions are ag- 
gravated in proportion to the light 
which the agent possesses respecting 
the nature of his conduct. The 
more he knows of the moral turpi- 
tude of an action, and of its bad ef- 
fects, the more criminality he con- 
tracts by performing it. The clearer 
his conviction is, that he ought not 
to do an act, the more guilt he con- 
tracts by doing it, because he resists 
more powerful motives to obedience. 
Thus, every foreseen and probable 
bad consequence of an action aug- 
ments the guilt of the act, because 
the agent chooses, for the sake of 
forbidden gratification, to give birth 
to those evils. The bad disposition 
which he manifests, acts with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity, in propor- 
tion as the counteractive influences 
which it encounters and overcomes 


increase in power. ‘This disposition 
measures the guilt of the agent, be. 
cause he is worthy of the displeas. 
ure of God in proportion to the vio- 
lence with which his will resists his 
duty. 

B, then, is not responsible for all 
the unhappy results of his miscon. 
duct. In consequence of previous 
negligence and crime, he is now un- 
able, in many respects, to do the 
good of which he might have be. 
come the author. His sins have re. 
duced him to want, to disease, to 
mental imbecility. Repentance it. 
self will not completely repair the 
injury which he has done to his pow. 
ers. He can not serve God with the 
ability of A. Nor, as we have seen, 
is he now under equal obligations, 
His present duty is bounded by his 
present capacity. Neither are the 
acts which have led to this incapaci- 
ty chargeable with the same amount 
of guilt which he would incur, if, 
possessing the requisite power, he 
should now refuse to perform the 
duties for which he has neglected to 
qualify himself. His past miscon- 
duct is loaded with that amount of 
guilt only, which was contracted at 
the time by the violence which he 
did to obligation. ‘The results, which 
it was impossible for him to antici- 
pate, had no effect on the moral 
quality of his actions. Because a 
person steals a pin in his youth, he 
may in manhood steal a horse ; but 
in stealing the pin, he may contract 
no more guilt than by a like act in 
subsequent life, and probably less, 
since in mature life he sins against 
clearer light. So far as he knew, 
in childhood, the effect of small 
thefis on character, and anticipated 
as probable the consequent crime of 
horse-stealing, his guilt in stealing 
the pin was enhanced. But since 
many of the bad consequences of 
wrong conduct it is impossible to 
foresee, they are not to be consid- 
ered in estimating the guilt of the 
agent. ‘Take a familiar case : 
man, who knows he can not drink 
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wine freely without losing his rea- 
son, drinks to excess, and in a fit of 
derangement kills his wife and chil- 
dren, whom in his sober moments 
he tenderly loves. In this dreadful 
act he is not a moral agent. Is he 
then guilty? Not for thisact. He 
manifestly contracts no guilt in do- 
ing what he has no free agency in 
doing. Of what then is he guilty ? 
Of the act of consenting to expose 
himself to the possibility of such a 
distressing deed. His criminality is 
not precisely that which he would 
have incurred, if he had foreseen 
the result, not that which would have 
accrued if he had killed his wife and 
children in his sane moments, but 
that which is involved in his con- 
senting, for gross pleasure, to ex- 
pose his family to the fury of a ma- 
niac. Thus, too, if a man sells 
ardent spirits to a drunkard, and 
the drunkard is consequently thrown 
from his horse and killed, though the 
vender is guilty, he is not guilty to 
that precise amount which he would 
have incurred, if he had murdered 
his customer, or if he had foreseen 
the consequent catastrophe. This 
might, if necessary, be made still 
more evident, by less doubtful ex- 
amples of the same general charac- 
ter. Suppose a man cuts off his 
hand, to avoid fulfilling an engage- 
ment to labor. Is he responsible 
for all the results? What if, in pro- 
cess of time, he stands on the bank 
of a stream, in which a fellow crea- 
ture is struggling, and, without as- 
sistance, must perish? Whatif he 
can not render this assistance, solely 
because he has only one hand? He 
stands an afflicted spectator of the 
death of his brother, lamenting his 
inability to rescue him. Is he as 
truly guilty of the crime of murder 
as he would have been if he had not 
maimed himself, and had stood there 
withholding voluntarily the relief in 
his power? Or did he, when he cut 
off his hand, contract the guilt of 
murder? The answer is obvious, 
He could not rationally have antici- 
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pated the loss of life, as one of the 
consequences of his act, much less 
have certainly foreknown it, and 
hence he is not guilty of the crime 
of murder. 

Thus, universally, the acts which 
occasion an incapacity of doing 
good, which it was impossible to 
foresee, are not chargeable with 
guilt for the subsequent omission of 
what would otherwise have been ob- 
ligatory. Nor is any thing more 
required of a person, than the right 
use of his present powers. 

But is not man responsible at the 
outset of life, for the highest excel- 
lence to which he would attain by 
uninterrupted acts of duty during 
his whole life? Certainly not. He 
is not responsible to-day for the con- 
duct of futurity. He is responsible 
for his actions as they rise from day 
today. He is bound to use his pow- 
ers in discharging his whole duty as 
it meets him. But if at any time 
he fails to do so, and this failure im- 
pairs his capacity for virtue, he will 
subsequently be responsible for that 
amount of virtue only, to which his 
impaired capacity is adgfuate. Were 
it true that man’s natural capacity 
for moral excellence is not affected 
by his misconduct, but only his mo- 
ral disposition, it might be said that 
he must answer for that amount of 
virtue and usefulness, to which un- 
deviating obedience to God would 
lead him; for this would only be 
saying that he will be responsible for 
all these duties as they rise, and 
this on the ground that he will have 
capacity to do them. Since, how- 
ever, it is true, that the misdeeds of 
to-day may result in diminishing his 
capacity for virtue and usefulness, 
to an extent, which in early life par- 
ticularly he could not anticipate, it 
is manifest he did not incur the same 
guilt when he committed them,which 
he would have contracted if all these 
results had been foreseen. 

But although no one is responsi- 
ble, at the commencement of life, 
for all the personal excellence and 
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usefulness to which uninterrupted 
acts of duty would lead, he is re- 
sponsible from day to day for the 
right use of all his powers. He is 
bound, to the full extent of his ca- 
pacity, to do good, and in all his acts 
to obey God. At the last tribunal, 
he will be called to render an ac- 
count for the use of his powers at 
each successive period of his life, 
not for the use of powers which he 
might have attained, but for those 
which he actually had. He will be 
held guilty for all the misconduct, 
as idleness, waste of time, intempe- 
rance, prodigality, impiety, which 
dwarfed his powers, or prevented 
their full development ; yet his guilt 
in these acts will be estimated, not 
by the actual results, but by the vi- 
olence with which, at the time of do- 
ing them, he resisted his obligations. 


Repudiation. 
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Here it is proper to remark, that 
the guilt of an act is enhanced by 
the apprehension of the agent that 
bad results may follow, although his 
suspicion may be wholly groundless. 
Every circumstance which presents 
to his mind a reason why the act 
ought not to be done, augments the 
guilt of performing it. Hence the 
misdeeds of to-day may be loaded 
with greater criminality than would 
be incurred by the agent if he could 
foresee all the results. It is plain, 
if a person is subject to fits of insan- 
ity, from the use of wine, that he 
would contract far less guilt by 
drinking to intoxication, if he could 
be positively assured he should do 
no harm to others, than he actually 
incurs when he knows the result to 
be uncertain. 


REPUDIATION, 


In 1838, when the capital of the 
then existi® banking institutions in 
Mississippi amounted to forty five 
millions of dollars, the legislature 
of that state incorporated the Mis- 
sissippi Union Bank, with an addi- 
tional capital of fifteen and a half 
million dollars. The funds of this 
latter institution were not to be fur- 
nished by stockholders, but were to 
be supplied by the state. For this 
purpose bonds to the amount of five 
millions of dollars, executed, as we 
suppose, in the usual form, and 
bearing date, June, 1838, were de- 
livered under the law incorporating 
this institution, by the governor of 
the state to the managers of the 
bank. The managers sold these 
bonds in August, to Mr. Biddle, the 
president of the United States Bank 


* The signification given to this word 
throughout the following article, has be- 
come so popular and almost technical, 
that no apology is supposed to be neces- 
sary for having adopted it here, 


of Pennsylvania. The credit of this 
last institution was then unshaken, 
and these bonds were thrown im- 
mediately into the European mar- 
ket, and were there speedily dis- 
posed of to a large amount to pur- 
chasers; a small amount being at 
the same time sold in the United 
States. The bonds were executed 
in the proper form, pledging the 
faith of the state on their face, and 
there was nothing on their face 
which could induce the purchaser 
to inquire whether any conditions 
which had been originally prescri- 
bed by the constitution or laws of the 
state, as precedent to the validity of 
their sale and transfer, had been in 
fact complied with. The great body 
of these purchasefS became so un- 
doubtedly bona fide, buying the 
bonds at the fair market price, and 
they were thus as they supposed, 
both equitably and legally, the credi- 
tors of the state. When the interest 


which was semi-annually payable 
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upon these bonds became due, the 
pecuniary resources of the state had 
become deeply embarrassed, and it 
was already apparent that her con- 
nection with the Mississippi Union 
Bank was to be disastrous rather 
than beneficial. Certain of her 
leading politicians, among whom as 
it would seem the then governor, 
McNutt, was foremost, soon began 
to broach and then openly to de- 
fend the notion, that this interest 
ought not to be paid, and that the 
entire sale of these bonds should 
be considered fraudulent and void. 
This was unhappily soon made a 
party question, and a decided ma- 
jority of the people of the state 
were speedily persuaded to sanc- 
tion this notion. ‘The legislature 
which was afterwards elected, re- 
fused to make any provision for the 
payment of the interest upon these 
bonds; and the governor subse- 
quently declared in a correspond- 
ence with Hope & Co., of Amster- 
dam, that the state would never pay 
either the principal or the interest. 
To this declaration, the state has 
thus far literally adhered. 

Events such as these could not oc- 
cur, without producing a deep sen- 
sation both in our own country and 
in foreign lands. For a state to 
violate its plighted faith was an al- 
most absolutely unknown event, the 
Yazoo purchase, in which the legis- 
lature of Georgia were the actors, 
being the only other instance. And 
as nearly half a century had elapsed 
since this first precedent was set, 
and none of the sister republics had 
ventured to follow the example, it 
was universally deemed, as the law- 
yers say, an anomalous case—to be 
neither defended, nor cited. When 
then the legislation of Georgia was 
thus revived in that of Mississippi, 
and this latter state thus openly pro- 
claimed that the contracts which 
had been made by one legislature 
might be nullified by a subsequent 
legislature, the least reflecting look- 
ed on in surprise and perplexity, 


“doubting whereunto this might 
grow.” ‘The first and, as was to 
be expected, the loudest of the com- 
plainants were the purchasers of the 
bonds. ‘These, as has been already 
said, resided principally in different 
countries in Europe, and they were 
composed of persons of every con- 
dition in life. Among them were 
literary men, officers on half pay, 
and other persons whose resources 
were limited, most of whom had 
bought these securities with as full 
confidence in the safety of the in- 
vestment as if they had been de- 
positors in a savings bank. They 
had bought as in all other cases, 
relying on the good faith of the 
state ; they had made a fair market 
purchase, and as confidently ex- 
pected the interest to be paid as 
do the creditors of the national debt 
of England. And when their debtor, 
the state of Mississippi, in the ex- 
ercise of her sovereign pleasure, 
had thus pronounced her own pub- 
lic acts to be void, and had pro- 
claimed her own bonds to be noth- 
ing better than brown paper, it was 
not strange that they should de- 
nounce these proceedings as a sys- 
tem of fraud. What participation, 
they exclaimed, could be charged 
upon them in any unfaithfulness or 
bad management of the agents who 
had originally disposed of the stock ; 
and what was this pretense of the 
state, but a mere cover for its own 
dishonesty ? 

Nor was the feeling of our own 
citizens any less equivocal, so far 
as it found expression. One mode 
of utterance has been that of the 
press, and its voice has been that 
of almost uniform condemnation. 
Party spirit seems happily to have 
slumbered upon this question, men 
have tried the issue by the simple 
standard of right and not by that 
of momentary expediency, and they 
have come accordingly to the same 
conclusion. Several of the legis- 
latures of other states have also 
adopted solemn resolutions, virtually 
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condemning the legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, and have thus repudiated 
Repudiation. And no formal, dis- 
interested attempt has been made, 
so far as we are aware, to defend 
their conduct. If there have been 
apologies, they have been offered 
by the parties directly concegned 
in these proceedings ; or if others 
have stepped forward, the very de- 
fense has shown that the champion 
was ashamed of his cause. So far 
as the national feeling can be in- 
ferred from such indications, the 
American pulse has generally beat 
full and true, the people of Mis- 
sissippi have been “left alone” 
with their “ glory.” Even in the 
halls of Congress, not a voice has 
been raised in her behalf, except 
by her own representatives. We 
can scarcely hesitate to assert, that 
not a native citizen east of the Al- 
leghany Mountains, who values his 
own personal character and the 
honor of his country, has as yet 
undertaken the perilous effort of de- 
fending these proceedings. Every 
man, except the mere demagogue, 
has mourned over the reproach 
which he was conscious would be 
thus cast upon the country, and has 
sought to free himself personally 
from the stigma, by condemning 
them. While thus affirming, we 
are also aware that sinister omens 
of a similar nature have been sub- 
sequently visible in other quarters 
of our political hemisphere, but the 
voice of the country has undoubt- 
edly spoken in decisive tones here. 
So strong has been this feeling, so 
unenviable the notoriety which the 
state of Mississippi has thus acquir- 
ed, that her estimable citizens must 
have often blashed to be recognized 
as such in other portions of the 
country. And the public credit of 
the state is destroyed. Let her now 
attempt to obtain a loan on any 
security, any pledges whatever that 
she can offer, and she could not 
procure a dollar. A town pauper’s 
promissory note would be regarded 


with as much respect by our money- 
ed citizens, as the bonds of this in- 
dependent state. 

Still more decided has been the 
condemnatory voice from abroad. 
The great bankers and other large 
dealers in public stocks in Europe 
disposed of the Mississippi bonds, 
with the same confidence in the 
good faith of the state which they 
had so often previously given to 
that of the United States, or of the 
crowned heads of Europe, when 
concerned in similar transactions. 
The Barings of London, the Hot- 
tinguers, and the Hope & Co.’s 
of the continent, doubtless as little 
anticipated that the bonds which 
they transferred to purchasers would 
be ever declared void by the state 
of Mississippi, as they anticipated 
their own persona! repudiation of 
debts which themselves had con- 
tracted. When then her legislature 
refused to pay the interest upon 
this debt, what other epithets could 
these “ merchant princes” who give 
the law to commercial credit and 
character throughout Europe, at- 
tach to the state and her agents, 
but dishonest and fraudulent ? And 
the different nations of Europe, so 
far as they have become acquainted 
with these transactions, have but 
echoed and sanctioned this decision. 
Whether the English, or the French, 
or the Dutch, have spoken, it has 
been the same. And were this re- 
proach confined to the people of 
Mississippi alone, who could have 
felt surprise or regret? But instead 
of state dishonor, it has become 
national dishonor. Most of the in- 
habitants of the different countries 
in Europe, even those of England, 
are too little acquainted with the 
peculiar structure of our national 
and state governments, to be com- 
petent to distinguish between them ; 
an Austrian and a Parisian, nay, 
many a London merchant and knight 
of the shire, are as unable to sep- 
arate the two as to define the juris- 
diction of the different popular tri- 
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bunals of ancient Athens. And the 
enemies of free institutions, even 
where well informed upon this sub- 
ject, have been ready to blend the 
state and the nation together. Here 
was one of the united republics of 
North America publicly falsifying 
its own acts, violating its own en- 

gements, and this was warrant 
sufficient for an outcry against the 
whole. Here was one instance of 
the manner in which American faith 
was maintained, and this was suffi- 
cient occasion for the friends of des- 
potism to exclaim—Punica fides ! 
Perhaps no single transaction has 
ever equally soiled the brightness 
of our national escutcheon, as seen 
by men on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic. Defects, or incongruities, 
in our system of government would 
by many be overlooked ; the repub- 
lican directness, if not bluntness, 
of our manners would be pronoun- 
ced characteristic; even the dark 
blot of Southern slavery might be 
partially veiled; but a direct refu- 
sal by one of our states to pay the 
debt which her own legislature had 
contracted, admitted of no apology, 
no explanation. ‘This is not the lan- 
guage of exaggeration. ‘The Eng- 
lish presses during the last two years 
have been speaking more indig- 
nantly and bitterly than this. And 
our own countrymen, whether re- 
siding or traveling abroad, hear 
similar remonstrances and reproach- 
es. Till within a few years, an 
American traveler needed not but to 
proclaim his country, to secure con- 
sideration wherever he went, even 
though personal good will might be 
withheld. But the story of Mis- 
sissippi repudiation now precedes 
or follows him, and he is often con- 
strained to blush when he avows 
his native land. He may tell the 


true history, and then insist, that as 
a citizen of Massachusetts, or Con- 
necticut, or Ohio, he is not respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of a state at 
the opposite extremity of our vast 
country—that national character is 
Vol. I. 68 
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not to be thus forfeited. And he 
may be civilly heard, and the de- 
voted friends of free governments 
may accept his explanation, but 
with most of his auditors this plea 
will not avail. It is easier for them 
at three thousand miles distance to 
confound than to discriminate, and 
they have chosen to pronounce it 
all a national act, by which every 
American has been dishonored. And 
the wound thus given to our honor 
has equally reached our credit. As 
the state of Mississippi has disabled 
herself from obtaining the smallest 
loan here at home, so neither other 
states whose credit is here unsha- 
ken, nor the United States, can now 
procure a loan abroad. Successive 
attempts of this nature have been 
already made, and they have proved 
ineffectual. Foreign capitalists will 
not undertake to dispose of stock, 
for which foreign purchasers can 
not be found. 

We view personally these pro- 
ceedings of the state of Mississippi 
as unjust, as a direct breach of her 
plighted faith, and as therefore only 
dishonorable to her character. We 
deem every defense of this doctrine 
of repudiation, if we may term it a 
doctrine, as nothing more nor less 
than a justification of public fraud. 
Every legislature, state and nation- 
al, is thus invited to break its solemn 
contracts, whenever it may be in- 
convenient to fulfill them. Let such 
transactions be only regarded with in- 
difference ; let any language respect- 
ing them except that of condemna- 
tion become popular, and we shall 
soon behold their frequent repetition 
through the Union. ‘True it is, as 
has been already remarked, that the 
legislature of Mississippi have as yet 
found but few responsible apologists ; 
but true it also is, that in other states 
which are burdened with debt, re- 
pudiation has been broached as 
the only available policy. Indiana 
and Michigan have already entered 
on the same road; in Maryland the 
measure has been so warmly recom- 
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mended as to excite disquietude, and 
the course of Pennsylvania also has 
been sufficiently equivocal. While 
professedly denouncing repudiation, 
her legislature have made no provis- 
ion for the payment of the interest 
due upon her public debt for the last 
year. Fearful of the effect upon 
their own popularity, were a system 
of direct taxation to be adopted, or 
otherwise criminally insensible to 
the duty of preserving inviolable the 
faith of the commonwealth, they 
have adjourned, and left their most 
momentous trust unperformed. Are 
not these occasions for alarm to ev- 
ery thoughtful mind that loves its 
country? Are not such clouds om- 
inous of a tempest that may hereaf- 
ter sweep away the very foundations 
of our national polity? And if but 
a tithe of such apprehensions is war- 
ranted, a somewhat free examination 
of the subject may be seasonable in 
the pages of the New Englander. 
We shall accordingly consider the 
most plausible defenses that may be 
offered for these proceedings of the 
state of Mississippi, and after having 
exposed their evident unsoundness, 
shall allude to several minor topics 
which are intimately connected with 
the general subject. 

One defense which, we fear, is se- 
cretly deemed by many as valid, al- 
though few are as yet hardy enough 
to avow it, is this: that a state, a le- 
gislature, is not subject to the moral 
laws which bind individuals. 'This 
would be termed, substantially,a plea 
to the jurisdiction in foro conscientia; 


‘it denies that a political body is mo- 


rally amenable. ‘There are few in- 
deed, even among the veriest dema- 
gogues and their partisans, who ven- 
ture openly to assert this principle ; 
but is not the number of those who 
have privately espoused it rapidly 
increasing? The tendency of our 
free institutions, under the working 
of that depravity which is natural to 
man, is, as every attentive observer 
has noticed, towards the side of li- 
centiousness, and never towards that 


of restraint. The danger ever is, 
that the standard recommended will 
be that of expediency, and not that 
of justice. And when men, whether 
they are legislators or private citi- 
zens, are perpetually told that the 
state of which they are members is 
sovereign, that it is independent, aot 
only of foreign governments, but 
also of the United States, except 
within the granted powers of the 
constitution, it requires no great in- 
crease of self-complacency to be- 
lieve, that the state and those who 
represent its sovereignty are virtu- 
ally independent of the moral law. 
What other explanation than this 
needs be given of the unquestioned 
fact, as melancholy as it is notorious, 
that the annual sessions of Congress, 
and of many of our state legisla- 
tures, are notorious for their corrupt- 
ing influence upon the communities 
in which they are held? Men who, 
as private citizens, show some re- 
gard to personal character and to 
public opinion, often become regard- 
less of both when sent to Washing- 
ton, or to the capital of their own 
state, to aid in making the laws. 
The law has exempted them from 
all responsibility to man, for aught 
which, as legislators, they may say 
or do, and this they construe as a 
release from all accountability to 
God. Is not much of the legislation 
of Congress during the last twenty 
years explicable on this principle ? 
Have not many acts of obvious in- 
justice or impolicy been passed, and 
many a demand of equity refused 
or neglected, under its sway? ‘The 
practical conviction of the legislator 
has been, that his personal respon- 
sibility was at an end,—as a public 
functionary his private character was 
for the time lost, or himself, as a 
unit, was merged in the multitude 
by whom he was surrounded. ‘This 
is an opinion which has been every 
where rapidly gaining ground, and, 
as the consequence, whatever may 
be the proceedings of a legislature, 
there are many who are more or less 
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ready to justify them, or, if this can 
not be decently attempted, to refrain 
from condemning them. Who can 
doubt that the repudiation of Missis- 
sippi was thus vindicated by multi- 
tudes of her own people, or that 
there is a secret willingness felt by 
many in every other portion of our 
country, to advance the same plea ? 
But what shall be pronounced as to 
its soundness? A legislature not sub- 
ject to the moral laws which bind in- 
dividuals? ‘The citizen or the sub- 
ject responsible to the government 
of God, but Congress or the despot 
not responsible ? We have but two 
questions to ask here. Has God 
prescribed moral laws for the obedi- 
ence of man, and if so, which of 
those laws releases the ruler from 
obedience, while it binds the ruled ? 
Even the infinite Lawgiver himself 
is pleased to observe the very laws 
which he has given to his creatures. 
His adherence to justice, to truth 
and faithfulness, and to every other 
moral obligation, is perfect and un- 
changeable. If the legislature of 
Mississippi could thus violate the 
plighted faith of the state, they might 
on the same principle disregard ev- 
ery other act of former legislatures ; 
they might destroy all the rights 
which had been thus vested, and 
overthrow all preceding legislation. 
Here was a contract into which 
their own predecessors had delibe- 
rately entered, entrusting to them 
the work of providing for its fulfill- 
ment at the due time. What could 
they plead, either in the nature of 
civil government, or in their own 
state consitution, or in the laws of 
God, which could release them from 
the performance of this trust? If 
not bound sacredly to observe every 
moral law, that of justice for exam- 
ple, then they were bound to observe 
no such law. In the exercise of 
their own supremacy they might 
rightfully enact that every man 
wearing a cocked hat should be 
capitally punished, if they might 
rightfully nullify the contracts of 
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their predecessors. The absurdity 
and the criminality of such a princi- 
ple are so obvious, that a formal re- 
ply appears like an impeachment of 
the common sense and morality of 
the reader, and yet we deeply fear 
that its hold upon multitudes is too 
strong to be thus shaken. ‘The le- 
gislative omnipotence, or the power 
to pass any laws whatever, which 
Blackstone virtually ascribes to the 
British parliament, many of our le- 
gislators are assuming as their own 
prerogative, so far as the constitu- 
tion does not sternly prohibit them. 
They are answerable to no human 
tribunal, and the only question which 
they feel constrained to ask anterior 
to any act of legislation, is, not 
whether it will be right, but will it 
be popular? It was popular in Mis- 
sissippi, for the moment, to refuse to 
pay the just debt of the state, and 
her legislature refused accordingly. 
And were it a popular measure 
throughout our country, to exclude 
that state, by an act of legislation, 
from our Union, Congress might, on 
the same principle, enact that all her 
people should be henceforth hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Ne- 
ver can the prince or the president 
or the senator escape from the least 
moral restraint, until he can escape 
from his personal identity. His ar- 
tificial public relations are but a 
mere robe which never hides his per- 
sonal character, and they only aug- 
ment his responsibility before the 
last tribunal. 

A second defense,—and it is that 
which was publicly advanced at the 
time, and that on which the main 
stress has been placed,—is this: 
that the sales of the state bonds by 
the agents were vitiated by their un- 
faithfulness or their fraud. In ex- 
amining the soundness of this de- 
fense, we may be compelled occa- 
sionally to use somewhat technical 
language, but we shall adopt it as 
rarely as possible. According to 
the allegation of Governor McNutt, 
in his celebrated reply te Hope & 
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Co. of Amsterdam, these bonds were 
delivered by him to the managers of 
the Union Bank, under his express 
directions that they were not to be 
sold at less than their par value, and 
only for cash, and this the law which 
gave the bank the credit of the state, 
also required. They were in fact 
sold by the agents of these mana- 
gers to the president of the United 
States Bank, on credit, for the same 
amount to be paid in five equal an- 
nual installments, two millions of 
which, however, were paid within 
the first six months. These bonds 
were then sold in the market in the 
United States and in Europe, and 
were made payable at the agency of 
the United States Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania in London, in sterling money, 
and with interest there payable se- 
miannually. 

It is this express disregard by the 
managers of the Union Bank and 
their agents, of these directions of 
Governor McNutt, and their equal 
disregard of the provision in the law 
just specified, and of an article in 
the constitution of Mississippi, for- 
bidding the passage of any law au- 
thorizing a loan of money on the 
credit of the state, which are alledg- 
ed as a justification of the subse- 
quent measures of repudiation. 

The plain and decisive answer by 
the holders of these bonds to this 
plea, is its utter irrelevancy. How 
can their rights be lessened by any 
thing which occurred between the 
governor of the state and the man- 
agers of the Union Bank, six or 
twelve months previously? How 
could they, by any possibility, be- 
come acquainted with the verbal di- 
rections respecting the sale of the 
bonds, that were then given by the 
former to the latter? Whether these 
were legal or illegal, whether he had 
attached two conditions or forty, or 
none whatever, to the transfer, was 
immaterial tothem. As little force 
has the allegation that the bonds 
were not sold at their par value, and 
for cash, when the law and the con- 


stitution required both. How could 
purchasers in London and Amster. 
dam know that such was the requi- 
sition, and that it had been disre- 
garded by the managers in the ori- 
ginal sale? All that they knew or 
could be supposed to know, was 
what was legible on the face of each 
bond itself, and on its back,—the 
one being the engagement of the 
state of Mississippi to pay the sum 
of money there specified, the other 
naming the place of payment and 
the currency in which payable. Nei- 
ther of these furnished any hint of 
the existence of what is thus alledg- 
ed as a defense; neither directed 
the purchaser to make inquiry as to 
the laws and constitution of Missis- 
sippi, prescribing the original mode 
of sale ; all was in the common form 
of similar securities. ‘The purcha- 
ser bought them for a fair price, re- 
lying on the express promise of the 
state, and the state gave him no rea- 
son to suppose that the whole trans- 
action ab ovo usque ad mala was not 
constitutional and legal. If then the 
original sale by the managers proved 
to be finally detrimental to the Union 
Bank and to the state ; if these agents 
were equally unfaithful and dishon- 
est, the purchasers may still reply, 
* What is that to us? These are 
matters between the state and its im- 
mediate agents, with which we have 
no concern. Punish these agents, 
as criminals, if dishonest ; hold them 
responsible in their private estates, 
if unfaithful ; but refuse not to pay 
us, honest creditors in Massachu- 
setts and New York, and in Europe, 
on such allegations as these.” Still 
more evident is the irrelevancy of 
this defense, when we consider the 
original design of the issuing of these 
bonds. This was to procure a bank- 
ing capital for the Union Bank, by 
pledging the faith of the state. The 
bonds were to be executed in due 
form, and were then to be sold, on 
purpose to procure that capital from 
the moneyed world, which Missis- 
sippi could not herself furnish. It 
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was one mode of procuring a loan 
on the credit of the state, and the 
sum to be raised was $5,000,000. 
And had these qualifications respect- 
ing the sale of the bonds for cash, 
and at par value, been incorporated 
within the bonds themselves, so as 
to constitute a part of their tenor, no 
sale could have been ever effected to 
the amount of a single dollar. Not 
a purchaser in the United States or 
in Europe would have parted with 
his money, when, as a preliminary 
matter, he was thus informed that 
the security which he was invited to 
buy would prove worthless, unless it 
should appear at the time of matu- 
rity that these precedent conditions 
had been all complied with. When 
public stocks are transferred, no 
buyer thinks of first sending an ex- 
press from London by a Liverpool 
steamer, or from New York by a 
rail-car across the Alleghanies, to the 
state of Mississippi, that he may first 
ascertain whether some unknown 
law or article in her constitution has 
been exactly obeyed by the state 
commissioners of the loan. State 
bonds and state credit would have 
but little to do with “cash” and 
“par values,” or with any value 
above a minus quantity, if such were 
the condition. This professed justi- 
fication has so little speciousness, 
that Governor McNutt, when al- 
ledging it to Hope & Co. at a dis- 
tance of five thousand miles, must 
have felt that all this wide interval 
was needed to screen him from their 
indignant looks and exclamations. 
Were the state of Mississippi a nat- 
ural instead of a corporate person, 
a brief dialogue between these two 
parties would be in somewhat of 
the following strain: “Is that seal 
yours ?”” would be the first interro- 
gation propounded by the Amster- 
dam bankers, after taking up one of 
these bonds and pointing to its face, 
and her republican highness would 
be constrained to answer, “ Yes.” 
* Was it originally issued by your 
own agents?” would be the second 


question, and the reply must here al- 
so be in the aflirmative. “The in- 
terest upon it has been now due for 
three years and more: will you pay 
it?” would be the third query. And 
here “ the sovereignty,” if even in- 
differently honest, could give but one 
answer. Her incompetent or kna- 
vish officers she might indeed pun- 
ish as they should deserve, turn 
them out of her house, expel them 
from her broad farm, confiscate their 
property, if they had any, and thus 
make them a terror to all future evil- 
doers; but her own just debts she 
must pay. 

Still a third defense, or semblance 
of defense, may be alledged. The 
state of Mississippi was utterly un- 
able to pay either the principal or 
the interest of these bonds, at the 
time when the latter first became 
due; and she was thus compelled 
to refuse payment by absolute ne- 
cessity. We suppose that this alle- 
gation is partly correct. ‘The capi- 
tal of the banks and of similar 
institutions existing in that state 
at the beginning of the year 1838, 
amounted, as was observed at the 
commencement, to forty five mil- 
lions of dollars; and in addition to 
this enormous amount, the Union 
Bank was then incorporated with a 
capital of more than fifteen millions 
of dollars, which the state under- 
took to provide. Sixty millions of 
banking capital for a state, whose 
poputation then exceeded that of 
Connecticut by a fraction only, and 
whose pursuits were almost wholly 
agricultural, attended probably with 
a still larger issue and circulation 
of bank paper :—what but a degree 
of ignorance in her successive le- 
gislatures, amounting almost to fa- 
tuity, could have created these insti- 
tutions ; what but unmeasured _bor- 
rowing, and then reckless expendi- 
ture, and then a general inability 
to pay, and then an all but univer- 
sal bankruptcy, must have been the 
speedy result! This fearful reac- 
tion had commenced before the ori- 
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ginal sale of these bonds, and when 
the first payment of interest became 
due, the clouds were still blacken- 
ing; and had a demand been then 
made upon the state for the pay- 
ment of the principal, to meet it 
would have been a literal impossi- 
bility. But the interest only was 
then payable, no part of the princi- 
pal falling due before 1850, and 
sorely crippled as was her strength, 
it is probable that this additional 
burden could have been shouldered 
without staggering. No pretense 
to the contrary appears in the let- 
ter to Hope & Co. already cited, 
and by this document as the plea 
of her chief executive officer, may 
she be fairly tried. The annual 
payment of but a twentieth of the 
amount of the principal, for the 
interest was but five per cent., would 
have preserved untainted the credit 
and the character of the state; and 
what efforts should not be put forth 
by any community to prevent the 
sacrifice of these priceless jewels ! 
The demagogue who panders to 
the basest passions of the populace, 
would indeed be recreant in such 
an emergency, and so would many 
a timid legislator who is honest in 
his private dealings ; but no man of 
strict integrity could hesitate. But 
admit that the payment of the inter- 
est was then impracticable, suppose 
that the state was for the time bank- 
rupt; what then? Does this jus- 
tify repudiation, or the refusal *ever 
thereafter to pay any portion of the 
principal or interest? Yes, just so 
far as the present insolvency of a 
private individual is, ipso facto, his 
final release from all indebtedness. 
What immunity can the debtor state 
claim in such case, which is to be 
denied to the debtor citizen? The 
remedy, originally granted by the 
constitution to the private creditor 
of summoning a state as an indi- 
vidual before the national tribunals, 
has indeed been taken away; but 
his rights are not thus divested, 
he has but lost the most effectual 
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means of enforcing them. The in- 
debtedness of the state, legal and 
equitable, evidently thus continuing, 
and thus irremovable by her own 
act alone, with at the same time 
an admitted inability to pay ;—are 
we asked, what should have been 
the course of her legislature? The 
answer is obvious. First, to affirm 
the sacredness of the claims of these 
bond-holders to the full extent, prin- 
cipal and interest. Secondly, to 
proclaim the fixed purpose of the 
State to pay the interest at the first 
moment practicable. ‘Thirdly, to 
give every bond-holder the proper 
additional security for the interest 
already due. If in addition to these 
primary measures, the legislature 
had at once entered upon a system 
of rigid economy as to the public 
expenditures, and had also imposed 
some tax, however small, for the 
payment of the interest, all would 
have been then accomplished which 
could properly be asked. Scarce 
a foreign or an American creditor 
would have then parted with these 
bonds at a sacrifice, the faith of 
the state would have been untar- 
nished, the character of the nation 
would not have been lowered abroad 
before friends and foes alike. And 
far more than all these, the first 
step in the beaten road of dishonor 
might not have been yet taken. 
Mississippi repudiation, with all its 
existing evils, and these are fear- 
ful indeed, is still to be dreaded— 
mainly as a precedent. It is the 
first stain on a vestal’s fame: all 
was spotless before, but there is 
now a broad leprous spot—the har- 
binger of widely spreading disease. 
And there is the greater cause for 
fear, when we consider how pecu- 
liar is the sympathy which pervades 
the population of a great republic. 
Their very equality, their unre- 
stricted intercourse with each other 
as individuals, their union amid 
every diversity of interest, and their 
tendency to act in all public mat- 
ters as parties, or masses, rather 
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than singly, are all auspicious in 
some emergencies, but they are 
ominous of fatal danger in others. 
Let but a foot of our soil be inva- 
ded, the heart of the nation beats 
high with patriotism, and the glow 
is felt at the most distant extremi- 
ties; and let but the doctrine of 
repudiation be adopted by two or 
three of our state legislatures, and 
no statesman can assure us that 
other states will not also enter on 
this precipitous path, until half of 
the Union may be seen hastening 
in company to dishonor and bank- 
ruptey. Here, as in numberless 
other cases, communities, like indi- 
viduals, are more easily persuaded 
to do wrong than to do right; to 
break their faith, than subsequently 
to make full restitution. 
** Facilis descensus Averni : 
Sed revocare gradem—hoc opus.” 


It is this fearful sympathy, this 
almost universal tendency to act in 
all public matters as communities 
or parties, rather than as individ- 
uals, which constitutes perhaps our 
greatest danger. ‘The citizen loses 
sight of his personal responsibility, 
because he acts with a great party ; 
public opinion is his opinion, and 
immense numbers rarely think of 
adopting any other standard. With 
such persons the inquiry is not, 
what does justice require in the 
particular case ; what does the will 
of God evidently prescribe ; but 
what has the legislature enacted, 
what has our party pronounced ; 
what is the course of public opin- 
ion; what do certain political presses 
declare to be true, or expedient ? 
And when the answer is given, the 
question, however momentous, is in 
their view settled. ‘There may be 
troublesome misgivings long afier- 
wards, and under better influences 
many may be led to retrace their 
devious steps; but they move at 
the time as men are borne along in 
the midst of a mob, to adopt meas- 
ures and do acts, from which, if 
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alone, they would have tremblingly 
recoiled. Perhaps not one tenth 
of the legislature, or of the people 
of Mississippi would have approved 
of the repudiation of these bonds, 
had the measure been proposed to 
them merely as individuals; but 
as soon as a few of her leading 
men had boldly recommended it, 
and the flame had begun to spread, 
all resistance became for the time 
hopeless. Her governor then af- 
firmed, and the state has thus far 
sustained him in the affirmation, 
that Mississippi “ will never pay 
the five millions of dollars of state 
bonds issued in June, 1838, or any 
portion of the interest due, or to 
become due thereon.” Andshould 
a majority in the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, which is to be chosen in 
the interval between the writing and 
the printing of these pages, openly 
espouse this Mississippi mode of 
dealing with the creditors of a state, 
then, unless the measure is at once 
indignantly rejected by great multi- 
tudes of the people, and demagogues 
are for the time terrified into silence, 
the legislation of that great com- 
monwealth may be made to sanc- 
tion the rightfulness of state frauds. 

We say state frauds, because we 
insist that a state or a nation, when 
it has once contracted debts, can 
never in any circumstances what- 
ever be released from her indebt- 
edness, except by actual payment. 
We say, if the debt has been ac- 
tually contracted ; and the fact of 
indebtedness depends not on the 
consideration, whether the state itself 
has received a full equivalent, or 
any equivalent. If she has induced 
individuals, within or without her 
jurisdiction, to part with their own 
property in consideration of being 
subsequently repaid by herself, then 
she is the debtor, and they are the 
creditors. Whether some articles 
in her constitution, or some provi- 
sion in the particular law authori- 
zing the sale of her bonds or other 
securities, has been observed, or 
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disregarded, is a perfectly irrelevant 
question, provided there is no refer- 
ence to such article or law on the 
face of the securities themselves : 
the purchasers have bought, trust- 
ing to the explicit promise of the 
state, and the state can not be per- 
mitted to assert that the promise is 
not absolutely binding. Now how 
can a state, when thus indebted, 
be ever released, except by a full 
payment to the creditors? Her 
legislature, in the wanton exercise 
of what is called parliamentary om- 
nipotence, may profess to affirm or 
to nullify the contract, just as they 
may profess to nullify the laws of 
Congress, or to release the citizen 
from the obligations of an oath. On 
the same principle, a giant may 
discharge himself from paying the 
debt which he owes to a dwarf. 
The dwarf has not sufficient phys- 
ical strength to compel the giant to 
be honest, and perhaps the holders 
of her bonds can find no tribunal 
that will constrain Mississippi to pay 
either the principal or the interest ; 
but when we speak of a release 
from the obligation of a debt, we 
refer to some other discharge than 
that of club law. Right and wrong 
are still realities, justice—as be- 
tween individuals respectively, or 
between a community on the one 
side and individuals on the other— 
has a fixed moral, and not a con- 
ventional, meaning; and we accord- 
ingly ask once more, how can a 
state, when indebted, be ever re- 
leased, except by a full payment to 
the creditors? Her actual inability 
to pay, even if it be that of utter 
bankruptcy, alters not the fact of 
her indebtedness ; she will be justi- 
fied in not paying while this ina- 
bility continues, but she is still a 
debtor, and as soon as her solvency 
returns payment inust be made. 
We are here arguing, it will be 
seen, upon the assumption that the 
rights of the creditor are equally 
sacred, whether the debtor is a 
natural or an artificial person, a 
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single citizen, or a sovereign state, 
And what can render these rights 
less sacred in the latter case than 
in the former? ‘The words, right 
and obligation, are perfectly recip- 
rocal terms. If a state can sustain 
the relation of creditor, it can also 
sustain that of debtor; if she pos- 
sesses all the unquestioned rights 
originated by the one, she can as- 
sume all the obligations which ap- 
pertain to the other. ‘The remedies 
may indeed be different in the two 
different cases, but the rights and 
obligations will be reciprocally the 
same. Can then the individual debt- 
or be ever released from his indebt- 
edness, except by actual payment, 
or by the creditor’s voluntary re- 
linquishment of the debt? We 
know, as who does not know, that 
every commercial country has its 
bankrupt laws, and insolvent laws, 
and statutes of limitation, and we 
mean not to assert that such legis- 
lation is unnecessary ; but what do 
all such laws truly affirm? That 
the debtor has been thus released 
from the obligation to pay his cred- 
itor—is this their declared inten- 
tion? Or is it this; that while the 
obligation on the one side and the 
right on the other continue the 
same, the state will not assist the 
creditor by the process of her courts 
to enforce his rights? It may be 
expedient for the commonwealth or 
the monarch to enact such laws, 
the complicated relations of com- 
merce may render it indispensable, 
but, as has been already said, these 
laws take away the remedy merely, 
they do not and they can not lessen 
the right nor the obligation. Sup- 
pose the insolvent or the bankrupt 
should again accumulate property ; 
is he not as sacredly required to 
pay his creditors, as if the laws had 
never professed in any sense to 
discharge him? His obligations to 


his creditors were created by the 
eternal principles of justice, and not 
by the acts of a legislature or the 
rescripts of a despot ; how then can 
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any human legislation set him free ? 
He contracted his debts, not as a 
mere member of a political soci- 
ety, not as a citizen or a subject, 
but as a man, as a moral being; 
and whence does civil government 
derive the power, we ask, to ex- 
tinguish such obligations? If the 
state can release him from the duty 
of paying his debts, it can release 
him from the duty of speaking the 
truth ; for the obligations of justice 
are as absolutely sacred as those 
of veracity. If it can lessen in the 
least degree the sanctity of any one 
right and of its corresponding duty, 
it can abolish all rights, it can re- 
lease from every duty. And are 
we then asked, why, if such views 
are to be sanctioned, does so much 
misapprehension on this subject pre- 
vail, why do men so generally con- 
sider themselves released from all 
indebtedness by the operation of 
these specific laws? We will give 
a twofold answer: most men are 
willing to adopt the laws of the 
land as their own standard of mo- 
rality ; and but very few men are 
strictly, absolutely honest. ‘Twenty 
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generous, kind, amiable persons can 
be found, as we believe, where there 
is one strictly honest man. Theirs 
are the virtues of impulse, or of 
instinct; but his is the virtue of im- 
movable principle. 

Did the limits which we have 
prescribed to ourselves permit, we 
could pursue this train of illustration 
at length; but we mustclose. The 
subject in many of its aspects, is 
indeed most unwelcome; but our 
motto, although we rest on other 
hopes than those of the ancient Ro- 
man, is—*‘ never despair of the re- 
public.” Mississippi herself appears 
to be awaking, slowly indeed, toa 
recognition of the dishonor which 
she has thus attached to her own 
name. So large a body of her citi- 
zens are now insisting that these 
repudiated bonds must be paid, that 
they will ere long, as we trust, be- 
come the majority. And the justice, 
the equity, of the whole matter is 
so apparent, that even her partisan 
politicians must in mere shame re- 
trace their own footsteps, when the 
tempest which they have temporari- 
ly excited shall have passed away. 
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Tue “bishop of the diocese of 
Maryland,” formerly professor in 
the “ General Theological Semina- 
ry” in New York, is known to the- 
ologians as the American editor of 
Palmer on the Church—a book of 
much learning and much sophistry, 
the principal design of which seems 
to be to show that Episcopalians 
in England and America, Roman 
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Catholics in the countries included 
within “the Roman obedience,” 
and the members of the Greek 
communion in Russia and the East, 
constitute the one catholic church, 
now unhappily divided by mutual 
misunderstandings, but hereafter to 
be gloriously reunited ; and that all 
* dissenters” who have either sepa- 
rated themselves from this catholic 
body, or have been in due form ex- 
cluded from it, are without the pale 
of that church out of which there 
is no salvation. The cool atrocity 
of such a system—wrought out with 
all sorts of sophistry, and propped 
up with all sorts of authorities—a 
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system which, without a shudder, 
consigns to perdition such saints of 
God, as Owen and Bunyan, Watts 
and Doddridge, Edwards and Ers- 
kine, Fuller and Dwight, Brainerd 
and Carey, and all, however distin- 
guished by the fruits of the Spirit, 
who have dared to trust in Christ 
without trusting in the intercession 
of a human priesthood—indicates 
not only an unsound judgment, but 
a disordered moral sense, on the 
part of the Oxford author and his 
American editor. 

We have now an opportunity of 
becoming further acquainted with 
Bishop Whittingham, as he exhibits 
himself in a “charge” addressed 
by him to his clergy at Baltimore, 
in the month of June last. In the 
marks of scholarship and of a vig- 
orous though erratic mind, it an- 
swers well to the reputation of its 
author ; and on the whole, it leads 
us to entertain a more respectful 
opinion both of his intellect and of 
his moral and religious sensibilities, 
than we had been able to gather 
from his editorial labors betowed on 
the volumes of Palmer. It seems 
important to notice the manifesta- 
tions of opinion in the Episcopal 
church, especially such as proceed 
from men of eminence and of offi- 
cial or personal authority. The 
interests of pure Christianity may 
be promoted, by bringing before 
the public the true points of differ- 
ence between the system prevalent 
in that church and the evangelical 
system. In this point of view, a 
certain Episcopal charge recently 
published in New England, has an 
importance which will justify us in 
reserving it for a distinct and de- 
liberate consideration. A solemn 
official announcement of the opin- 
ion of the Episcopal church in one 
of the New England states, on “ the 
errors of the times,” is a document, 
the value of which in determining 
the true character and position of 
that church in relation to evangel- 
ical religion, no reasonable man 
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can question. The charge now be- 
fore us has merits of iis own in 
respect to extent of learning, force 
of thought, and dignity of style, far 
superior to the common standard— 
we will not say of Episcopalian, 
but of episcopal literature. The 
authority of Dr. Whittingham is not 
merely official, but personal. He 
speaks not simply as the bishop of 
a diocese, but as a ripe scholar, 
a practiced professor, an earnest 
thinker, a zealous and enthusiastic 
sectarian. In the progress of the 
controversy now pending between 
the system of “organized unity,” 
and the system of “ individual re- 
sponsibility,” we shall expect to 
hear often from the author of this 
charge. 

It is a great mistake, to suppose 
that the difference between the Epis- 
copal church and other commun- 
ions called evangelical, is merely 
or chiefly a difference about organi- 
zation and forms. As we under- 
stand the matter, and as Bishop 
Whittingham understands it, the dif- 
ference respects the very nature 
and being of Christianity. Some 
Episcopalians, we are aware, do 
not so understand it. ‘There is a 
small but respectable party in that 
church, who are most honest in 
the belief, that a ministry consisting 
of prelates, presbyters, and dea- 
cons, is of divine right, and was 
instituted as such by the Apostles— 
who hold that every Christian com- 
munity not taught and governed by 
such a ministry, is irregularly and 
imperfectly organized—who heart- 
ily adopt the forms of their own 
church, as on the whole better than 
any other existing mode of public 
worship—and who, at the same 
time, hold distinctly and unequivo- 
cally, the doctrines of the evangel- 
ical system. But these persons do 
not give character to the Episcopal 
church. Of some of them it may 


be said, that though they are in 
that church, they are hardly of it. 
In her history, in her constitutional 
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structure and tendencies, in her lit- 
urgy, in her actual position and 
influence, ‘the church” as a body 


is entirely against them. They 
are Christians more than they 


are “Churchmen.” The genuine 
Churchman, who is well grounded 
in what are called “ church princi- 
ples,” holds a system of religion, 
which, just in proportion as it is dis- 
tinctly developed, is directly antag- 
onistic to the religion of the New 
Testament. Multitudes, including 
not a few of the Episcopalian min- 
istry, hold that system vaguely, in 
its mere rudiments, and with va- 
rious incoherent admixtures of the 
true Gospel. In many such, the 
truth which they receive counter- 
acts the error which they mix with 
it, and becomes effectual by the 
grace of God to their spiritual re- 
generation, and to the salvation of 
their souls. In Episcopalian pulpits, 
and even in those which are epis- 
copal, there is often a vague and 
obscure way of touching upon the 
great truths of spiritual religion, 
which on the one hand, never brings 
home to the careless conscience, 
lulled to repose by the steady ob- 
servance of formalities, the great 
duty of immediate repentance—and 
on the other hand, rarely astounds 
such hearers as may be accustomed 
to evangelical ideas, with any ex- 
plicit denial of the doctrines of 
grace. Sometimes this is simply 
the legitimate result of vagueness 
and obscurity in the mind of the 
preacher. Sometimes, we suspect, 
it may proceed from a well consid- 
ered “reserve in the communica- 
tion of religious knowledge.” The 
consequence is, that, within and 
without the Episcopal church, the 
system of doctrines fairly belonging 
to that church—the actual difference 
between that sect, as a sect, and 
the great catholic communion of 
evangelical Protestants—is to a great 
extent imperfectly understood. 

We turn then to Bishop Whitting- 
ham’s charge—an official produc- 
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tion of a chief dignitary of the Epis- 
copal church ; and we inquire, what 
is the theory of Christianity held 
by this learned and able writer ? 
“Tue Bopy or Cuaist.”” When 
we see this phrase in the work of 
an Episcopalian, we are at no loss 
to conjecture what the writer is 
thinking of. It is continually as- 
sumed by such writers, that inas- 
much as the church is the body of 
Christ, therefore some definite or- 
ganized society, under the name 
of the church, must be exclusively 
Christ’s body, and membership in 
that organized society is the only 
known union of the soul to Christ. 
In accordance with this assumption, 
the author before us talks about 
“the revealed plan of salvation 
through membership in the body of 
Christ,” (p. 3,) meaning that there 
is no salvation revealed for any 
who are not subject to the regula- 
tions and officers of that particu- 
lar society, or fraternity of socie- 
ties, which he recognizes as the 
only church. In accordance with 
the same assumption, he affirms 
that “ the Divine commission of the 
ministry, in apostolical succession, 
as the authorized dispenser of jus- 
tifying and sanctifying grace in the 
sacraments of regeneration, and of 
the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ, has been the unin- 
terrupted doctrine of the church, 
since she received it in and with 
the Scriptures, down to the present 
day.” p. 15. In the same way of 
reasoning, he sets it down, in lan- 
guage borrowed from Bishop Bev- 
eridge, as the utmost achievement 
of the “skill and power” of Satan, 
in his “ spite at owr church,” “ to 
draw as many as he can from 
its communion”’—that is, from the 
communion of membership and sub- 
jection in that particular organiza- 
tion which is governed by bish- 
ops, and ministered to by sacrificing 
priests and preaching deacons— 
“and to make them schismatics ; 
that so, being separated from the 
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body, they may not partake of the 
spirit that is in it, nor by conse- 
quence receive any benefit from 
this promise of our blessed Savior 
to the governors of the catholic and 
apostolic church in all ages, * Lo, 
Iam with you always, to the end 
of the world.’” p. 16. In like 
manner it is declared by our au- 
thor, that “ the Scriptures afford no 
authority for believing that Christ 
can be truly preached otherwise 
than in the church,” (p. 17,) that is, 
in the church as organized under a 
prelatical government, professing to 
have come down, in an uninter- 
rupted succession, from the apos- 
tles. In the same way, our author 
“teaches the reality of the interest 
in Christ which pertains to member- 
ship in his visible Body ;” and he 
declares, that * of the Body which 
the sacraments unite and seal as 
His, it is explicitly revealed that it 
is His body, into which, entering 
by baptism, we are baptized into 
Jesus Christ, and have put on Christ, 
and in which, eating His flesh, and 
drinking His blood, we dwell in 
Him, and He in us.” p. 18. In the 
same way, it is declared that the 
redemption through the cross of 
Christ, is “* applied to the individual 
believer by the Spirit in the ordi- 
nances ;” and that it is “ the grace 
transmitted in the church, from the 
Root through the branches vitally 
joined to it by faith, which alone 
enables them to bear their fruit.” 
p- 20. And, not to multiply these 
quotations unnecessarily, it is said 
in the same way by this same au- 
thor, that the true knowledge of 
“the Gospel in its fullness, its free- 
ness, and its power,” is “ the knowl- 
edge of Christ as the Savior of the 
Body, and therefore of its members 
as in the Body—of ourselves as 
members of His body, of His flesh 
and of His bones, nourished and 
cherished by his Spirit, ministered 
in his ordinances, and received by 
faith.” p. 21. 

These views are not Popery ; al- 
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though the Roman Catholic church 
holds substantially the same views, 
We have not made these quotations 
for the sake of stigmatizing them 
as Popery, or Romanism, or even as 
Puseyism. Pusey and the Oxford 
Tractarians hold these views it is 
true; but we have yet to learn 
that these views are peculiar to 
the writers of that school. Popery, 
or Romanism, is not the doctrine 
which the church of Rome holds 
in common with other 
nominal Christians. Puseyism is 
not that doctrine which the Tracta- 
rians hold in common with the for- 
mularies and the most honored pre- 
lates and authors of the Anglican 
church, in almost every successive 
age since the Reformation. What 
Hobart held, and Seabury—what 
was held by Sancroft and Laud, 
by Montague, Cosins and Andrews, 
by Bancroft and Queen Elizabeti— 
what stands as it were engraven on 
a rock in the catechism and offices 
of the church—is not Puseyism, 
but “ church-of-Englandism.” The 
quotations which we have given are 
valuable, as exhibiting frankly and 
with high authority, a scheme of 
religion which is diligently propa- 
gated in many portions of our coun- 
try, and which has much to recom- 
mend it to the deceitful and cor- 
rupt heart of unregenerate man, but 
which is not always stated by its 
advocates with so little reserve. 
The system may be briefly and me- 
thodically summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions. 

1. Christ as a Savior is related, 
not directly to individual sinners 
who repent and believe, but only to 
the church as a visible corporation, 
and to individuals only as members 
of that corporation. Consequently, 
the doctrine of election, as it is com- 
monly called—the doctrine which 
* considers the election of the indi- 
vidual believer as the immediate 


bodies of 


end of the Divine counsels”—is a 
great mistake, a piece of * Calvin’s 
misspent ingenuity.” p. 6. 
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chosen people then, “ pre ‘destinated 
according to his purpose’”—* cho- 
sen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world”—are not the individ- 
uals whom he did foreknow, but are 
the aggregation, the body corpo- 
rate, of the visible organized church, 
with its threefold ministry, and its 
ordinances and ceremonies; and 
he who is united to that visible 
church is one of God’s chosen. 

The church, as the body of 
Christ, and as enjoying a priesthood 
descended by an uninterrupted se- 
ries of successive ordinations from 
the Apostles, through bishops ruling 
over two orders of inferior minis- 
ters—the church as a visible cor- 
poration related to Christ, is the ex- 
clusive possessor of all the grace, 
and all the hopes and promises s of 
the Gospel ; and membership in the 
church is the only appointed way 
of salvation. The church, with “ its 
commission deducible in direct sue- 
eession from Him whom the Father 
sent to found it,” is to be recogni- 
zed “as the witness and keeper of 
holy writ, the preacher of the Gos- 
pel, the conveyer of spiritual life 
and nourishment, the sealer of the 
promises.” p. 11. 

The grace and salvation which 
belong to the church are communi- 
cated to individual members in the 
ordinances or sacraments. Baptism, 
rightly administered, makes the re- 
cipient a member of the church ; 
it removes the guilt of original sin, 
and of all actual sins up to that 
i ; it regenerates by the com- 
munication of supernatural grace, 
and thus is the commencement of 
a new life ; hence it is called “ the 
sacrament of regeneration.” In the 
Lord’s supper, rightly administered 
—or, to use the language of the sys- 
tem, in “ the eucharist,” the bread 


and wine are not mere symbols and 
memorials of Christ’s atoning death 
for us; they are a real oblation to 
God; and it is only by participa- 
ting in that sacrifice, by eating and 
drinking at that altar, that the bene- 


fits of Christ’s death can be applied 
to the individual believer for his 
sanctification. Eating at that altar, 
he really and not in a figure—not 
symbolically only, but in an un- 
searchable mystery—eats the flesh 
and drinks the blood of Christ, and 
thus becomes completely united and 
incorporated with Christ. In ac- 
cordance with this theory, our au- 
thor says that Christ has appointed 
the sacraments to be to the church 
“its joints and bands, through which 
nourishment is ministered, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, from Him, 
the Head.” p. 20. 

4. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that this system formally dispenses 
with faith, or with a personal expe- 
rience of the work of the Holy Spi- 
rit on the mind. If we should per- 
mit any of our readers to take up 
such an impression, we should feel 
that we had misrepresented the sys- 
tem which it is our purpose to rep- 
resent plainly, but with exact fair- 
ness. Be it understood, then, that 
the system in question does not pro- 
fess to deny the necessity of repent- 
ance, faith, and spiritual renovation, 
in order to the salvation of the soul. 
It teaches that “ formalists and hyp- 
ocrites have rested in the visible 
membership, without the witness of 
the Spirit in the inner man which is 
its life.” p. 18. It teaches that “ re- 
demption through the cross of Christ 
only,” while it is “ applied to the in- 
dividual believer by the Spirit in the 
ordinances,” is “* apprehended by 
faith alone.” p. 20. Its doctrine of 
grace is the doctrine of “the grace 
which, transmitted in the church, 
from the Root, through the branches 
vitally joined to it by faith, alone 
enables them to bear their fruit.” 
Our author’s theory of religion is, 
in his own statement of it, “ God in 
Christ; Christ in the church; the 
church in her offices, ordinances and 
members ; all bound together in one 
mystic Body, visible in its human 
members and sensible administra- 
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tions, but vivified and energized by 
the Spirit of truth, holiness and love, 
dwelling in the whole Body as its 
Soul, and thereby making it, as a 
whole, His temple; while in each 
member He also dwells, according 
to the measure of the gift of each, 
thereby making the mortal body of 
the individual a temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in him, which he has 
of God.” “ This mystery of grace,” 
says the Bishop, “ is the basis of the 
whole superstructure both of faith 
and holiness.” pp. 20,21. In other 
words, faith is indeed essential to 
justification and salvation; but the 
church, the priesthood and the sa- 
craments are equally essential. Faith 
is indeed essential; but faith itself 
fastens upon the church, entrusts the 
soul to the authority and legitimacy 
of the priesthood, and apprehends 
Christ and the benefits of his re- 
demption, only as they are exhibited 
and sealed in valid sacraments. A 
personal experience of the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit is essential ; 
but the Holy Spirit is given only in 
the true visible (that is, the Episco- 
pal) church, by a legitimately con- 
stituted ministry, through valid ordi- 
nances. ‘There is indeed a certain 
** union and communion of the Head 
with the individual members,” (p. 
23,) but it is only a union and com- 
munion of the Head with those who 
are meimbers, not directly of Christ 
by faith, but of the organized visible 
church by a participation of the sa- 
craments; and in the words of our 
author, if you “aim at maintaining 
the individual access of the believer 
to his Lord, independently of his con- 
nection with him in the Body, [that 
is, in the Episcopal church,] you iso- 
late him from the fount of blessing, 
and lead him to broken cisterns*that 
will hold no water.”’ p. 23. 

This whole scheme of religion 
seems to originate in the idea that 
“ the church” which Paul frequently 
calls a body, and which in several 
instances he calls “the body. of 


Christ,” (Eph. i, 23; iv, 12; v, 23; 
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Col. i, 18, 24;) is a visible corpora. 
tion or society, organized after one 
particular form, and that therefore 
there is no membership in Christ’s 
body, no vital union with Christ, ex- 
cept by a visible membership in that 
visible society or body politic. If 
that idea is shown to be unfounded, 
it will need but little argument to 
convince a candid man that the 
whole system is erroneous. And on 
the other hand, if that idea is war- 
ranted by Scripture, there is a fair 
presumption that the remainder of 
the system is not far out of the way. 

It is worth while then to inquire, 
What is the ‘church’ which the 
Scriptures speak of as * the body of 
Christ”? What does the New ‘Tes- 
tament mean by ‘ church,’ in such 
a connection ? 

In ascertaining the answer to this 
inquiry, it is first to be observed that 
in strict propriety of speech there 
is no such word as ‘church’ in 
the New Testament. ‘The word 
* church,’ or some other word iden- 
tical with it in signification, is found 
in all the modern languages of Chris- 
tendom. It is the word which grew 
up in the middle ages to denote that 
vast and powerful institution which, 
centering at Rome, overshadowed 
the world. It had at the beginning 
one definite and unequivocal imean- 
ing,—a meaning very little differing 
from that which Bishop Whittingham 
and those of his way of thinking at- 
tach to the same word now. But at 
the Reformation, when the Bible was 
translated into the vernacular lan- 
guages of Europe, this word was 
assumed in some translations as the 
proper word to represent some of 
the meanings of a certain word in 
the New Testament. Our common 
translation of the Bible was made 
in this way ; so that in English the 
word ‘church’ is a Bible word, and 
its meaning in popular use has been 
modified in consequence of its stand- 
ing in the Bible. ‘The authors of the 
Geneva version, which King James’s 
version was designed te supersede, 
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avoided the use of this word from 
the dialect of the middle ages, wise- 
ly judging that if introduced into the 
Bible it would carry something of its 
own associations along with it. In 
this they followed the example of 
Luther, and this was one of the 
things which made their version un- 
palatable to the powers that ruled in 
England. The word ‘ church,’ all 
redolent of tradition and the middle 
ages, stands in King James’s ver- 
sion, as the word *“ Easter” stands 
there, (Acts xii, 4,) to produce an 
effect upon the reader, which a lite- 
ral and exact translation would not 
produce. ‘True, he who reads the 
English Bible merely as it is, if he 
will read it carefully, comparing 
Scripture with Scripture, and allow- 
ing the sacred record to be its own 
interpreter, need not be misled. But 
he who reads carelessly, presuming 
that the word church in the New 
Testament has the same meaning 
which it has in history, or the same 
meaning which it bas in the conver- 
sation or the preaching with which he 
is most familiar, will easily misun- 
derstand the matter. With this ex- 
planation, then, we repeat the seem- 
ing paradox—There is no such word 
as ‘church’ in the Bible. Neither the 
Hebrew language nor the Greek, in 
the days of the Apostles, contained 
or could supply any word analogous 
to the word ‘ church’ in English and 
in other modern languages. The 
word could not prece de the thing.« 
Pursuing our inquiry, we may 
next remark that the word translated 
‘church,’ has, in the New Testa- 
ment, at least five different mean- 
ings. 1. There is the original and 
generic meaning, a ‘ meeting,’ an 
‘assembly,’ a ‘ congregation,’ for 
whatever purpose, and on whatever 
occasion. Thus (Acts xix, 32—41) 
the word is used twice to denote the 
mob in the theater at Ephesus, and 
once to denote a regular town-meet- 
ing.* The same word is used 





* See the New Englander, No. III, p. 398. 
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to denote an assembly for the wor- 
ship of God under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Thus (Heb. ii, 12) 
stands in the translation of a verse 
from the Hebrew of the twenty se- 
cond Psalm, (ver. 22,) “1 will de- 
clare thy name to my brethren, in 
the midst of the congregation will I 
praise thee :” the allusion being ev- 
idently to the worshiping assembly 
before the tabernacle or in the tems 
ple. 3. The same word is used, as 
the corresponding Hebrew word is 
frequently used in the Old Testa- 
ment, to denote the Hebrew nation 
or commonwealth. “ This is that 
Noses,” said Stephen, (Acts vii, 38,) 
** who was in the congregation in the 
wilderness,” that is, who there led 
and governed the nation of Israel. 
4. The same word is used to denote 
the meetings or assemblies of believ- 
ers in Christ, for worship, commun- 
ion and instruction. A word in the 
most common use, and of the most 
extensive signification, a word very 
much like our word ‘ meeting,’ was 
most naturally employed, first to de- 
note the daily meetings of the disci- 
ples at the temple and from house 
to house in Jerusalem, and afier- 
wards to denote similar meetings in 
other places.* Whenever the word 
is so used, the context always de- 
termines the signification, just as the 
word ‘meeting,’ in our language, 
whenever used to denote a religious 
assembly, is understood without dif- 
ficulty. By a natural transition 
from the use of the corresponding 
word in the Old Testament, as one 
of the designations of the Hebrew 
nation, the same word ‘ congrega- 
tion’ is used in a figurative sense, 
to denote the general community 
of Christ’s followers, the common- 
wealth of believers.t 

In this last use of the word its 
precise meaning varies, just as the 
meaning of the word ‘ believer,’ or 
‘ Christian,’ varies. The ‘Christian 





* New Englander, No. III, p. 399. 
t Ibid. pp. 399, 400. 
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community’ may mean the commu- 
nity of those who are known and 
recognized as Christians. So it is 
obviously to be understood in the 
passage, (1 Ccr. x, 32,) “ Give none 
offense, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the [church] 
congregation of God,”—all men be- 
ing comprehended by the writer in 
the three classes of Jews, Gentiles 
or pagans, and Christians. So in 
the three passages, (1 Cor. xv, 9; 
Gal. i, 13; Phil. iii,6,) in which Paul 
speaks of himself as having “ per- 
secuted the [church] congregation 
of God ;”—he had been the enemy 
of all who bore the Christian name. 
So in another place, (1 Cor. xi, 28,) 
Paul says that “In the [church] 
congregation,” that is, among Chris- 
tians, ** God has appointed some to 
be, in the first place, apostles, sec- 
ondly, prophets,” &c. These are 
all the clear instances of this shade 
of meaning which occur to us. To 
these we may add the doubtful in- 
stance (Rom. xvi, 23,) “ Gaius, mine 
host, and of the whole congregation,” 
where the apostle may mean to com- 
mend the hospitality of the well-be- 
loved Gaius, either as exercised to- 
wards the members of some par- 
ticular congregation, well enough 
known to those whom he was ad- 
dressing, or as exercised towards 
all Christians. But let the sacred 
writer be speaking of Christ’s fol- 
lowers, not as such in outward pro- 
fession and recognition, but as such 
in spirit and in truth, and then if he 
has occasion to use the word in 
question, it assumes a higher and 
more spiritual tone. In such a con- 
nection, it denotes that great spirit- 
ual community of chosen, redeemed, 
forgiven, sanctified souls, of which 
Christ is the founder and redeemer, 
and in which he is the prince or 
head. This, and not any outward 


organization, is the true kingdom of 
Christ—the kingdom of God; it is 
Christ living and enthroned in the re- 
generated hearts of ransomed men ; 
it is God in Christ reigning in the 
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grateful and obedient affection of 
those whom he has recenciled to 
himself. It is a community, a king. 
dom, a congregation on Mount Zion, 
which includes all those whom God 
has chosen from eternity to be his 
own, and whom in time he calls by 
his word and renews by his Spirit. 
This is “the church” by the pro- 
gress of which is “* now made known 
to the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places’’—that is, to the an- 
geis that rejoice over one sinner that 
repenteth,—* the manifold wisdom 
of God.” This is “the church” 
in which glory is given to God 
* through Christ Jesus throughout all 
ages, world without end.” ‘This is 
“the church” the relation of which 
to Christ is like the relation of the 
bride to her husband, and which 
Christ “ loved, and gave himself for 
it, that he might sanctify it with the 
washing of water by the word, that 
he might present it to himself a glo- 
rious [church] assembly” of re- 
deemed and sanctified ones, * not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.” This is * the church” which 
is “the body of Christ,” and to 
which Christ is “ head over all 
things.” 

It may be here observed that al- 
most every instance of this particu- 
lar use of the word is found either 
in the epistle to the Ephesians or in 
that to the Colossians—epistles, the 
whole scope of which is removed 
very far (quam longissime) from 
such topics as the outward institu- 
tions of Christianity. ‘To that man 
who imagines that “the church” 
spoken of in the Scriptures as “ the 
body of Christ,” must bg a visible 
body politic; a certain organized cor- 
poration, we say, Read those two 
epistles carefully, see what it is that 
fills the apostle’s mind, analyze his 
arguments and the various combina- 
tions and successions of his thoughts, 
and then judge whether the congre- 
gation of which he speaks is not 
identically that of which he speaks 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, (xii, 
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22—24,) “Ye are come to Mount 
Zion, and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and congre- 
gation of the first-born who are en- 
rolled in heaven, and to God, the 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling that speak- 
eth better things than that of Abel.” 
Who will tell us that such language 
as this describes a certain outward 
corporation, with its prelates, its 
priests and its ordinances,—a corpo- 
tion which includes such mem as 
Leighton and Usher only by a prin- 
ciple which excludes such men as 
Watts and Bunyan, and which has 
a place for Henry Martyn only by 
shutting the door against Gordon 
Hall and Robert Morrison. 

That “church,” then, which is 
Christ’s body, is none other than the 
universal community of penitent and 
believing souls. Another inquiry 
connected with the subject is,—In 
what sense is that church Christ’s 
body? It is a body only as the in- 
dividuals are united by some princi- 
ple of unity. What is the unity, by 
virtue of which a countless multitude 
of individuals, scattered among all 
nations, and living in successive 
ages, are the one body of Christ? 
That principle, on the theory of the 
Episcopalian,—or, as he loves to 
call himself, the Churchman,—is the 
principle of unity in outward organ- 
ization; it is the principle of sub- 
jection to the divine institution of 
prelacy, the principle of outward 
communion with a certain priest- 
hood through operative sacraments. 
On this theory, as exhibited by 
“church” authors of standard rep- 
utation, the essenge of the body of 
Christ, the uniting principle by virtue 
of which its many members are one 
body, is just the difference between 
Episcopalianism on the one hand 
and Presbyterianism or Congrega- 
tionalism on the other hand. It is 
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just that which, to borrow terms 
from the dialect of that party, dis- 
tinguishes all “ Churchmen” from 
all “ Dissenters.” It is just that 
which Bishop Onderdonk and Bishop 
Doane have in common with the 
Archbishop of Paris and the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, and to which 
Dr. Alexander, Dr. McAuley, Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné, and the missiona- 
ry Goodell, have no title. It is just 
that which unites (!) the Anglican, 
the Roman, and the Oriental bran- 
ches of the one complex and dis- 
cordant ‘* Catholicity”—one but ma- 
nifold, and which separates them, 
not from each other, but from every 
body else. This one ‘* Catholic” bo- 
dy—the unity of which, with all its 
boasted visibility, is about as meta- 
physical as the unity of three mo- 
narchies, two of which are at war 
with each other, and both with the 
third,—is the one body of Christ, by 
Virtue of its outward and “ perpetu- 
ally visible” unity ; and it is Christ’s 
body, because Christ loved it asa 
corporation, and gave himself for it 
as a corporation, and endowed it 
as a corporation with sacraments, 
priesthood, prelacy, and the grace 
that is thus administered. Such is 
the ‘church’ or ‘ high church’ the- 
ory. According to the opposite 
or evangelical theory, the church, 
the congregation or community of 
Christ’s disciples, is Christ’s body, 
because all who belong to it belong 
to him, and are individually and per- 
sonally united to him. It is their 
union with him which unites them 
with each other, and makes them one 
body ; and it is not their formal un- 
ion with each other in one visible 
body, which unites them to their Sa- 
vior. Christ is the vine and his dis- 
ciples are the branches, (see Christ’s 
own statement on this point, John 
xv, 1—10,) every individual believ- 
er is united directly to him, as the 
branch to the vine,—not indirectly, 
as the branch to the root, through 
the trunk; and the unity of the 
branches is nothing else than the 
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union of each with the living vine. 
Let him who reads the New Testa- 
ment in its spiritual and sublime 
simplicity, without the blind gui- 
dance of early tradition and the cor- 
rupting glosses of the Fathers, judge 
for himself which of these theories 
is scriptural. 

One question more may help to 
put the subject in a still clearer 
light. How does a man become a 
member of “the body of Christ,” 
and therefore a member of that 
‘church’ which is his body? What 
child that reads the Bible, and has 
not been diligently taught to misun- 
derstand it, can fail to answer this 
question aright? Is it by the or- 
dinance of baptism that a man is 
united to Christ? Simon Magus 
was baptized; and the validity of 
his baptism was never called in 
question. But Simon Magus was 
not a member of Christ’s body. Is 
it by any formal and complete con- 
nection with a particular assembly 
or visible society of Christ’s disci- 
ples, that a man is united to the 
Redeemer, and is made a branch 
of the true vine? Where is the 
scriptural evidence that the Apostles 
received any man to baptism—much 
more, where is the evidence that 
they “confirmed” him, or by any 
form received him to complete and 
permanent membership in an or- 
ganized society of Christians—unless 
they first had reason to believe that 
Christ had already received him as 
a disciple, and thus that he was 
already reconciled to God by virtue 
of a persona! union with the Re- 
deemer? ‘The man who intelli- 
gently and honestly offers himself 
for membership in a society of Chris- 
tians, does so not in order to be- 
come a Christian, but because he 
is a Christian, and as such desires 
the benefits of Christian commun- 
ion. His presenting himself there, 
if it is done intelligently and hon- 
estly, implies that he comes as one 
of Christ’s disciples to join himself 
to the company of his fellow disci- 
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ples, and to unite himself in out- 
ward relations with those with whom 
he is already one in the fellowship 
of the Spirit, and in a living union 
with the Redeemer of sinners. How 
then did he become one with Christ, 
a partaker of the pardon and the 
spiritual life which Christ has pur- 
chased with his own blood for all 
penitent and believing souls? Sim. 
ply by the personal acts of repent- 
ance toward God and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to which 
he has been led by the grace and 
power of the renewing Spirit. Re- 
pentance toward God and faith to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ, preach- 
ed as the conditions of union with 
the Redeemer and of acceptance 
with the Father—this is the Gospel. 
Baptism is the formal declaration 
and recognition of a fact—the fact, 
that the person baptized belongs to 
Christ, and has a right through 
grace to the benefits of the great 
salvation. Union with a_ visible 
church by confirmation, or by what- 
ever form may seem more scriptu- 
ral, is the profession and recogni- 
tion of a fact, the fact of a union with 
the invisible and universal congre- 
gation of Christ’s redeemed. ‘This 
we say is the gospel of the New 
Testament. But there is another 
gospel, the gospel of tradition and 
of “catholicity.” It proposes to 
unite the sinner to his Redeemer, 
and to make him a member of 
Christ—by baptism. It proposes to 
give him the Holy Spirit, and to 
seal him an heir of heaven—by 
confirmation. It proposes to make 
the blood of Christ’s atonement effi- 
cacious to the cleansing and the 
life of his soul—by the eucharist. 
It proposes to make him one of 
the general assembly and congre- 
gation of the first-born—by making 
him a member of its own schismatic 
‘church.’ It propounds the sign as 


the potent means of producing the 
thing signified, and builds much on 
the hystero-proteron of putting the 
outward profession before the in- 
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ward affection which is to be pro- 
fessed. It is the same system which 
in its more full development, puts 
penance in the place of repentance, 
and the pattering of Latin forms, 
with the counting of beads, in the 
place of prayer. 

‘These are two gospels, not one 
in different aspects. In proportion 
as each is developed, and brought 
into full consistency with itself, it 
departs from the other. At one of 
the New York anniversaries last 
May, the antagonist position of these 
two gospels was spoken of as the 
great religious controversy of the 
age. The speaker sketched the 
character of two editions of Chris- 
tianity. Qne deals with men as 
individuals ; it makes every man 
stand alone before God as a sinner 
—alone before the cross, to believe 
and be forgiven, or to reject the 
atonement and perish. The other 
takes men in masses, and proposes 
to save them as connected with a 
visible organization. ‘The one puts 
nothing between the sinner and his 
Savior. ‘The other puts the priest 
there, and the church, and the sa- 
craments. The great idea of the 
one is individual responsibility and 
spiritual freedom. ‘The great idea 
of the other is organized unity and 
spiritual dominion. ‘These two gos- 
pels are now in conflict, not here 
and there, as factions, for ascend- 
ency in a parish, a city, or a na- 
tion; but every where, as princi- 
ples and systems of thought, for do- 
minion over the world. ‘The world’s 
destiny is to turn upon the issue of 
this conflict. 

The author of the charge before 
us quotes from that speech, and vir- 
tually acknowledges that the ques- 
tion was fairly put. He tells us, 
that ‘ ‘ individual responsibility’ sep- 
arated from ‘organized unity,’ be- 
comes a fearful source of danger, 
a snare and an undoing, to those 
who thus virtually put man out 
of Christ, to ‘stand before God 


alone.’” He says, “ the difference” 


between these two systems, “ is 
real. It is immense. It has been 
not untruly characterized, as being 
all the difference between spurious 
and true.” ‘This charge then helps 
us to understand on which side, in 
the conflict between these two gos- 
pels, the American branch of the 
Anglican church is likely to be 
found. One of the oldest prelates 
of a church which in this country 
calls itself “* Protestant,” a prelate 
who had given but three charges in 
a quarter of a century, has been 
moved by “the errors of the times” 
to take his position, in his fourth 
charge, against the principle of indi- 
vidual responsibility, or the right 
of private judgment and the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures alone as a 
rule of faith and practice—against 
the idea, that the Gospel deals 
with men as individuals and not as 
members of an organization—and 
against the doctrine of a renewal 
by the Holy Spirit as the beginning 
of holiness in the soul of man. ‘That 
charge we are told by an official or- 
gan, “ was received as it were with 
acclamation by every one.” And 
in the charge now before us, we 
find another prelate, the most learn- 
ed of his order, and, if we may 
judge from this specimen, one of 
the most eloquent, declaring ex ca- 
thedra that the body of Christ is a 
a visible organization, united and 
sealed as Christ’s body by sacra- 
ments ; and that membership in that 
organization is the revealed plan of 
salvation; and this charge is * pub- 
lished by order of the convention.” 

We know there are Episcopal- 
ians—laymen, ministers, bishops— 
who have no sympathy with these 
anti-evangelical teachings. But what 
can they do? ‘Time will show 
whether they can counteract the 
tendency which in their half re- 
formed communion is developing 
itself so rapidly. 
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REVIEW OF THE MAYFLOWER.* 


Tue author of this little volume is 
one of that numerous class of mat- 
rons who were “ born and brought 
up” on the hills of New England, 
and who have, on reaching more ma- 
ture age, helped to swell the mighty 
tide of emigration, which flows and 
will continue to flow towards our 
western borders. And grateful in- 
deed should that portion of our coun- 
try be, that, amid the throng of hair- 
brained speculators, and lazy, rest- 
less, or impoverished men, of all 
ages and professions, who wend their 
way to the E] Dorado of the Missis- 
sippi valley, there are mingled such 
as our author, persons of strong 
hearts and sound heads, who take 
their position upon an eminence, 
and looking down on the turbulent 
movements of society about them, 
with an honest purpose and a judi- 
cious selection of means, do their 
part to “calm the angry storm,” to 
cherish in their growth the seeds of 
freedom and true happiness, and to 
repress or eradicate whatever is in 
its natural tendency disorganizing 
and hurtful. It is by this class of 
persons that the already teeming po- 
pulation of the west, which, in the 
expressive language of one of her 
most eloquent divines, is “ rushing 
up to greatness,” is to be molded 
aright, and made to assume a true: 
and well-founded greatness ; a great- 
ness arising from honesty, liberty 
and truth. 

In this view, we hail with delight 
every token of the working of the 
healthy mental and moral materials 
of our western states: and in this 
view, we greet with special joy the 
volume before us. It makes its ap- 
pearance in an unassuming form 
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and bearing an unassuming title. 
But no less a person than Dr. John- 
son once said, “* Books that you may 
carry to the fire, and hold readily in 
your hand, are the most useful after 
all. A man will often look at them, 
and be tempted to go on, when he 
would have been frightened at books 
of a larget size and of a more eru- 
dite appearance.” We remember, 
also, that the most valuable goods 
often come to us in the smallest 
packages, and that puffs and recom- 
mendations are too often, like bol- 
sters and swathing-bands, the indi- 
cations of weakness rather than of 
strength. 

We have so much to say in praise 
of the Mayflower, and so little in 
the way of fault-finding, that we 
shall notice at the outset some things 
which have seemed to us to be blem- 
ishes, and then trust to make our 
way to the end of this article in per- 
fect harmony and good humor with 
the author. 

A serious fault, yet one by no 
means uncommon in writers of this 
age, has sometimes exhibited itself, 
as we have turned over these pages. 
The fault in question is that of em- 
ploying words of uncommon usage, 
or those which are derived from the 
less known languages, as the Latin 
and Greek, rather than those of Sax- 
on origin. ‘This we regard as deci- 
dedly the most glaring blemish of 
the volume before us. We have 
said that this is no uncommon fault 
in writers of our time. So far is 
this true, that it is already a matter 
of serious complaint on the part of 
readers. Nor is this complaint con- 


fined to the lower class of readers 
in point of refinement and classical 
learning. If these dislike, when pe- 
rusing an off-hand tale or sketch, or 
a political squib, to be knocked down 
or stumbled by a long jaw-cracking 
word of ten syllables, which has 
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been raked up from the charnel- 
house of Grecian or Latin antiquity ; 
so, on the other hand, does the scho- 
lar and the man of ripe and polished 
accomplishments find something in 
such a use of words, which violates 
propriety and shocks his taste. Our 
mother tongue, it should seem, is 
rich and copious enough to accom- 
modate all the wants of the writer 
or speaker. Such, it is found by 
the best masters of style in our own 
time, and such any one will find it 
ever to have been, who will take the 
trouble to turn over such authors of 
a former age as Addison, South, 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, Barrow, and nume- 
rous others. ‘That brilliant review- 
er, Macauley, speaking of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and passing 
judgment upon its style, says :— 
“ There is no book in our literature 
on which we could so readily stake 
the fame of the old unpolluted Eng- 
lish language, no book which shows 
so well how rich that language is in 
its own proper wealth, and how little 
it has been improved by all that it 
has borrowed.”” No: our own “ well 
of English undefiled” is enough for 
our wants, and to display under such 
circumstances the fondness which 
many do for terms of foreign use, 
renders them, as to this subject, 
justly obnoxious to the apostle’s 
charge of being “ without natural 
affection.” 

While we are upon this fault, we 
will take the liberty to dwell for a 
little space upon one which is akin 
to it, although not one of frequent 
occurrence in the book which we 
have made the subject of the pres- 
ent notice. What we mean here to 
condemn, is that propensity so often 
exhibited in nearly every kind of 
writing, and upon almost every sub- 
ject, to make numerous quotations, 
not only from the ancient and dead 
tongues, but from the modern lan- 
guages of the west and south of Eu- 
rope. Hardly any popular writer, 


much less any writer who is below 
mediocrity, is exempt from this fault. 
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In some cases, as in common news- 
paper and magazine stories, it really 
seems as though the writer had re- 
sorted to a dictionary of quotations, 
and hunted its pages with a diligence 
worthy a better direction, in order 
that he might, if possible, spice up 
his vapid stuff with an air of learn- 
ing or classic nicety. ‘To such an 
extent does this charge lie against 
the authors of the present day, that 
it has become necessary, if one 
would fully comprehend a writer of 
English, so called, that he should 
make himself acquainted at least 
with the French, German and Ital- 
ian languages, to say nothing of the 
Spanish and Dutch, the gibberish of 
the Northmen, or the works of the 
masters of hoary antiquity. Indeed 
a distinguished living writer of Eng- 
land, in treating the subject of fe- 
male education, declares it is requi- 
site that ladies should be able to read 
French and Italian, and assigns as 
the reason, that they may be able to 
understand their own writers! Such 
writings as we have now under con- 
templation, remind us, by the variety 
of materials used in their composi- 
tion, of Virgil’s description of one of 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, as man- 
ufactured by the Cyclops: 


“ Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque, me- 

tumgque 
Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus 
iras.”” 


We have always supposed that the 
great object of writing is conviction. 
Certainly it may be said to be con- 
viction or amusement. But how is 
one to be convinced by words which 
he does not understand? The en- 
ceavor to convince by such means, 
is as judicious and as likely to suc- 
ceed, as an attempt to check the fury 
of a wild bull by a long chain of syl- 
logistic reasoning, or to govern the 
whirling planets by the ten com- 
mandments. Or, how is aman to be 
amused by quotations from Dante’s 
Inferno, Moliere or Rochefoucauld, 
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Cervantes or Homer, when he knows 
nothing of the languages of those 
authors? True, at times these quo- 
tations are little else than graceful 
expansions of the thought which has 
just been expressed in homely Eng- 
lish, and in such cases we can not 
say that we are unable to compre- 
hend the writer. But sometimes the 
very pith and meaning of a para- 
graph is made to hang on some quo- 
tation from a foreign author, in which 
case the poor reader, if he is not 
master of a dozen tongues, is left to 
beat his brains in vain for the wri- 
ter’s meaning. 

Now this fault of our writers is 
really 


—* most tolerable and not to be endured.” 


The great mass of written produc- 
tions are for the unlearned,—for 
those who have been initiated into 
the mysteries of their mother-tongue 
alone, and to the apprehension of 
this class of readers the mass of wri- 
ting ought to be adapted. It is only 
a waste of time and learning on his 
part, and a waste of time, patience 
and good temper on the part of the 
reader, when a writer cuts up his 
piece to intersperse it with extracts 
from foreign works. Ina professed 
essay, oration or review, which is 
not aimed so exclusively at the com- 
mon and lower stamp of mind and 
education, a spice of the authors of 
antiquity, as they have come down 
to us mellowed by age, is not amiss. 
It gives a richness and freshness to 
the discourse that effectually secures 
the attention, and prevents any feel- 
ing of tediousness. It sends back the 
mind of the hearer or reader to the 
times of old, and brings before him 
once more the memorable scenes 
which have been witnessed in the 
world’s history, and causes him to 
live over again with pleasure his 
school-boy days. It places him per- 
haps at the table of the suburban 
villa of Horace, or makes him one 
of the guests in the banqueting-hall 
of the princely Sallust, or his heart 
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is thrilled again with the sound 
of the martial strains which swell 
from the hosts of Cyrus or Alexan- 
der, as they go forth to battle against 
the world; or his soul is subdued 
and melted by the same high and 
solemn chorus which enchained the 
* fierce democratie” of Athens. 

When such as these are the ef- 
fects produced by the use of quo- 
tations, no one can object to them, 
On the contrary, they become a high 
embellishment of style, adding not 
only elegance and interest, but real 
and permanent value to the writings 
which they adorn. But no such rea- 
sons as these can be alledged in de- 
fense of the practice of making quo- 
tations upon subjects and occasions 
which make their appeal not to the 
classic mind, but to the comparative- 
ly uneducated alone. In the latter 
case, instead of rendering the topic 
treated of more plain and intelligi- 
ble, writers too often but make “ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” Like the 
common cuttle-fish, they make use 
of their ink only to darken and ob- 
scure what was before clear and 
transparent. 

With the two above specified, we 
dismiss the faults of the book before 
us, and take pleasure in coming toa 
part of the subject where we can 
speak in terms of the highest praise. 

The great characteristic of Mrs. 
Stowe, ina literary point of view, is 
her descriptive power. ‘Though we 
doubt not that her pen would be ex- 
tremely felicitous in other depart- 
ments of authorship, yet we deem 
this peculiarly her proper field. She 
has, in the present volume, confined 
herself more particularly to the de- 
lineation of New England character, 
manners and scenery. In this our 
author stands without a superior, and 
with no equal, if we except perhaps 
Washington Irving. In the descrip- 
tion of scenes in “ Yankee land,” 
Mrs. Stowe seems to be emphati- 
cally “at home,” and treads the 
soil of her native hills with a step 
as free as that with which Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott brushed the dew-drops from 
the heather of his own dear Scot- 
land. In her defineations of char- 
acter, there is nothing so common- 
place and universal, that it may be 
with equal truth and propriety ap- 
plied to the dark warrior-brave of 
the Yellowstone and the planter of 
Georgia, to the foggy self-compla- 
cence of the citizen of London as 
well as to the turbaned gravity of 
the Persian nobleman. ‘There are 
minute and peculiar touches, which 
at once and infallibly distinguish the 
subject in hand from each and every 
other. In wandering through our 
author’s gallery of pictures, we find 
large and small ones, landscapes and 
portraits ; but we recognize in all 
alike the hand of a master. We 
remember to have seen a large pic- 
ture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 
which, through a window shown 
at one extremity of the canvass, 
was seen something resembling a 
globe in form, and apparently made 
up of all the various colors of 
the pallet thrown together in an in- 
discriminate mass. In our general 
examination of the piece at first, we 
did not observe this, and it was not 
until we gave the whole a more mi- 
nute scrutiny, that our attention was 
arrested by what seemed to us a 
thing having no relation to the sub- 
ject or the artistic effect of the pic- 
ture. Nor could we divine the ob- 
ject for which this globe of color 
was introduced into a portrait. In 
answer to our queries upon the point, 
however, we were told by a profes- 
sor of the brush, that it was designed 
to produce a proper effect. The pe- 
rusal of the various sketches which 
go to make up the volume under 
our notice at the present time, has 
reminded us of this picture by the 
great English artist, and we see scat- 
tered along in each, little, and to 
many readers, perhaps, unnoticed 
thoughts and sentences, which, like 
so many of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
globes of color, though they may 
not arrest the attention of the casual 
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reader, are yet what produce the 
grand effect alike upon every mind, 
and to the connoisseur are indispu- 
table evidence of a master’s hand. 

That we may not seem to be 
speaking here “ without book,” we 
shall proceed to give our readers a 
little specimen of the author’s power 
of description. And although the 
extracts must be brief, we can not 
but think that they will fully support 
what we have said. Wecommence 
by giving a portion of the sketch en- 
titled ** Uncle Tim,” which we are 
inclined to regard as the best tale in 
the volume. The scene purports to 
be laid in a certain town bearing the 
by no means uncommon or classical 
name “ Newbury.” ‘This town and 
one of the chief personages of the 
story are thus introduced. 


“ Did you ever see the little village ot 
Newbury, in New England? I dare say 
you never did : for it was just one of those 
out-of-the-way places where nobody ever 
came unless they came on purpose: a 
green little hollow, wedged like a bird’s 
nest between half a dozen high hills that 
kept off the wind and kept out foreigners : 
so that the little place was as straitly ‘sui 
generis’ as if c-here were not another in 
the world. The inhabitants were all of 
that respectable old standfast family who 
make it a point to be born, bred, married, 
die, and be buried, all in the self-same spot. 
There were just so many houses, and just 
so many people lived in them, and nobo- 
dy ever seemed to be sick, or to die ei- 
ther—at least while I was there. The 
natives grew old till they could not grow 
any older, and then they stood still, and 
lasted from generation to generation. 
There was, too, an unchangeability about 
all the externals of Newbury. Here was 
a red house, and there was a brown house, 
and across the way was a yellow house; 
and there was a straggling rail-fence ora 
tribe of mullen-stalks between. The par- 
son lived here, and Squire Moses lived 
there, and Deacon Hart lived under the 
hill, and Messrs. Nadab and Abibu Peters 
lived by the cross-road, and the old “* wid- 
der’ Smith lived by the meeting-house, 
and Ebenezer Camp kept a shoemaker’s 

*shop on one side, and Patience Mosely 
kept a milliner’s shop in front: and there 
was old Comfort Scran, who kept store 
for the whole town, and sold axe-heads, 
brass thimbles, liquorice-ball, fancy hand- 
kerchiefs, and every thing else you can 
think of. Here, too, was the general 
post-office, where you might see letters 
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marvelously folded, directed. wrong side 
upwards, stamped with a thimble, and su- 
caer to some of the Dollys, or Pol- 
ys, or Peters, or Moseses, aforenamed or 
not named. 

“ For the rest, as to manners, morals, 
arts, and sciences, the people of Newbury 
always went to their parties at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and came home 
before dark ; always stopped all work the 
minute the sun was down on Saturday 
night; always went to meeting on Sun- 
day ; had a school-house with all the or- 
dinary inconveniences; were in neigh- 
borly charity with each other; read their 
bibles, feared their God, and were content 
with such things as they had—the best 
philosophy after all. Such was the place 
into which Master James Benton made an 
irruption in the year eighteen hundred 
and no matter what.” 


This James Benton is the hero of 
the tale, and we give the following 
portion of our author’s description 
of him, premising that the aforesaid 
James is at this time eighteen years 


old. 


“He figured as schoolmaster all the 
week, and as chorister on Sundays, and 
taught singing and reading in the eve- 
nings, besides studying Latin and Greek 
with the minister, nobody knew when ; 
thus fitting for college, while he seemed 
to be doing every thing else in the world 
besides.” 

The sagacity with which our hero 
proceeded to get, as it is termed, 
* on the right side” of those around 
him, and for which the sons of New 
England have ever been proverbial, 
is thus happily hit off. 

“ James understood every art and craft 
of popularity, and made himself mightily 
at home in all the chimney-corners of the 
region round about; knew the geography 
of every body's cider-barrel and apple- 
bin, helping himself and every body else 
therefrom with all bountifulness; rejoi- 
cing in the good things of this life, devour- 
ing the old ladies’ doughnuts and pump- 
kin pies with most flattering appetite, and 
appearing equally to relish every body 
and every thing that came in his way.” 

The Yankee’s capability of “ turn- 
ing his hand” to any and every thing,* 
is no less happily exhibited in the 
following. 

“The degree and versatility of his ac- 
quirements was truly wonderful. He 


knew all about arithmetic and history, 
and all about catching squirrels and plant- 
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ing corn; made poetry and hoe-handles 
with equal celerity ; wound yarn and took 
out grease-spots for gld ladies, and made 
nosegays and knickknacks for young 
ones ; caught trout Saturday afternoons 
and discussed doctrines on Sundays, with 
equal adroitness and effect. In short, Mr. 
James moved on through the place 


** Victorious 
Happy and gloricus,” 


welcomed and privileged by every body 
in every place; and when he had told his 
Jast ghost-story, and fairly flourished him- 
self out of doors at the close ofa long win- 
ter’s evening, you might see the hard face 
of the good man of the house still phos- 
phorescent with his departing radiance, 
and hear him exclaim, in a paroxysm of 
admiration, that ‘ Jemes’s talk re’ely did 
beat all—that he was sartinly most a mi- 
raculous cre’tur ?”’ 


Uncle Tim, who is a no less im- 
portant personage in this drama than 
* Jemes’ himself, is brought to view 
through the medium of the following 
description of his dwelling, p. 173. 


“Do yousee yonder brown house, with 
its can roof sloping almost to the ground 
on one side, and a great, unsupported, 
sun-bonnet of a piazza shooting out over 
the front door? You must often have no- 
ticed it: you have seen its tall well- 
sweep, relieved against the clear evening 
sky, or observed the feather beds and bol- 
sters lounging out of its chamber-win- 
dows on a still summer morning: you 
recollect its gate, that swung with achain 
and a great stone; its pantry-window, lat- 
ticed with little brown slabs, and looking 
out upon a forest of bean-poles. You re- 
member the zephyrs that used to play 
among its pea-brush, and shake the wo 
tassels of its corn-patch, and how vainly 
any zephyr might essay to perform similar 
flirtations with the considerate cabbages 
that were solemnly vegetating near by. 
Then there was the whole neighborhood 
of purple-leaved beets and feathery pars- 
nips ; there were the billows of gooseberry 
bushes rolled up by the fence, interspersed 
with rows of quince-trees; and far off in 
one corner was one little patch penuri- 
ously devoted to ornament, which flamed 
with marigolds, poppies, snappers, and 
four o’clocks. Then there was a litle 
box by itself with one rose geranium in it, 
which seemed to look around the garden 
as much like a stranger as a French dan- 
cing-master in a Yankee meeting-house. 
That is the dwelling of Uncle Timothy 
Griswold.” 


Here is the hand of a master. 
Never did Reynolds himself better 
conceal his art; never was he more 
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true to life. Never did the most 
perfect master of the pencil or the 
brush, mirror in his canvass the 
face of nature, as exhibited in some 
lovely landscape, with more exact- 
ness and perfection, than our author 
has done in this brief sketch of 
the domicil of Uncle Tim. ‘There 
stands the old brown house, and 
did we dabble in the coloring art, 
we could give each weather-beaten 
clapboard its proper hue. There 
too is the long well-sweep, ready 
at all times to swing upon the 
crotched stump which supports it. 
And there are the “ considerate cab- 
bages,”’ the bread and meat of our 
neighbors, whom Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker has taken into his special 
care and custody. There too is 
the pantry window, barred across 
with old pickets, presenting a for- 
midable obstacle to all milk-loving 
grimalkins. And—but what can 
we add to the original picture. So 
graphic, so complete is it, that when 
we had finished reading it for the 
first time, we could not, on looking 
back to the commencement and 
finding it but a page distant, bring 
ourselves to believe that we had 
found so much in a single page. 
We hardly know where or when 
to stop making extracts from this 
little book. We could wish to take 
our readers through the first tale 
in the volume, which is entitled 
* Love vs. Law,” and which di- 
vides the palm of merit with “ Un- 
cle Tim.” Then there is a beauti- 
ful exhibition of the value of un- 
expected kindness, in the piece 
headed “The Tea Rose.” Then 
come “ Trials of a Housekeeper,” 
which every one about “to set up 
housekeeping,” as the phrase goes, 
ought to read and reflect upon. 
There too is, “ Let every man mind 
his own business,” which shows 
that minding a man’s own busi- 
ness, consists partly in minding the 
business of others. Then follows 
“Cousin William,” “ Aunt Mary,” 
“The Sabbath,” ** The Canal Boat,” 
Vol. I. 71 


“* Feeling,” “The Sempstress,” and 
** Old Father Morris,” the venera- 
ble village pastor. From all these, 
we could, were there sufficient space 
in these columns, select passages 
which would be instructive and in- 
teresting in a very high degree; a 
praise which could hardly be ex- 
tended to any book of this kind 
that we have ever met. We can 
not resist however the temptation to 
clip a portion from * The Sabbath,” 
because it is at the same time a 
beautiful picture of the Puritan Sab- 
bath, and exhibits—in the different 
conduct of the old people and chil- 
dren on this holy day—in the grav- 
ity and awful solemnity of the one, 
and the suppressed yet often out- 
breaking frolicksomeness of the 
other—that contrast of the solemn 
and the ludicrous which is to be 
found, by the accurate observer, in 
almost every scene of life. 


“The Sabbath of the Puritan Chris- 
tian was the golden day, and all its asso- 
ciations, and all its thoughts, words, and 
deeds, were so entirely distinct from the 
ordinary material of life, that it was to 
him a sort of weekly translation—a quit- 
ting of this world to sojourn a day ina 
better ; and year after year, as each Sab- 
bath set its seal on the completed labors 
of the week, the pilgrim felt that one 
more stage of his earthly journey was 
completed, and that he was one week 
nearer to his eternal rest. And as years, 
with their changes, came on, and the 
strong man grew old, and missed, one 
after another, familiar forms that had 
risen around his earlier years, the face of 
the Sabbath became like that of an old 
and tried friend, carrying him back to the 
scenes of his youth, and connecting him 
with scenes te gone by, restoring to 
him the dew and freshness of brighter 
and more buoyant days. Viewed simply 
as an institution for a Christian and ma- 
ture mind, nothing could be more perfect 
than the Puritan Sabbath; if it had any 
failing, it was in the want of adaptation 
to children, and to those not interested 
in its peculiar duties. If you had been 
in the dwelling of my uncle of a Sab- 
bath morning, you must have found the 
unbroken stillness delightful; the calm 
and quiet must have soothed and dispo- 
sed you for contemplation, and the evi- 
dent appearance of single-hearted devo- 
tion to the duties of the day in the elder 
part of the family, must have been a stri- 
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king addition to the picture. But, then, 
if your eye had watched attentively the 
motions of us juveniles, you might have 
seen that what was so very invigorating 
to the disciplined Christian, was a wea- 
riness to young flesh and bones. Then 
there was not, as now, the intellectual 
relaxation afforded by the Sunday school, 
with its various forms of religious exer- 
cise, its thousand modes of interesting 
and useful information. Our whole stock 
in this line was the Bible and Primer, 
and these were our main dependence for 
whiling away the tedious hours between 
our early breakfast and the signal for 
meeting. How often was our invention 
stretched to find wherewithal to kee 
up our stock of excitement in a line wit 
the duties of the day. For the first half 
hour, perhaps, a story in the Bible an- 
swered our purpose very well; but, hav- 
ing despatched the history of Joseph, or 
the story of the ten plagues, we then 
took to the Primer: and then there was, 
first, the looking over the system of the- 
ological and ethical truth, commencing, 
“In Adam's fall we sinned all,’ and ex- 
tending through three or four pages of 
pictorial and a embellishment. Next 
was the death of John Rogers, who was 
burned at Smithfield; and for a while 
we could entertain ourselves with count- 
ing all his “nine children and one at 
the breast,” as in the picture wf stand 
in a regular row, like a pair of stairs. 
These Being done, came miscellaneous 
exercises of our own invention, such as 
counting all the psalms in the psalm- 
book, backwark and forward, to and from 
the doxology, or numbering the books 
in the Bible, or some other such device 
as we deemed within the pale of reli- 
ious employments. When all these 
ailed, and it still wanted an hour of 
meeting-time, we looked up at the ceil- 
ing, and down at the floor, and all 
around into every corner, to see what 
we could do next; and happy was he 
who could spy a pin gleaming in some 
distant crack, bod forthwith muster an 
occasion for getting down to pick it up. 
Then there was the infallible recollec- 
tion that we wanted a drink of water, as 
an excuse to get out to the well ; or else 
we heard some strange noise among the 
chickens, and insisted that it was essen- 
tial that we should see what was the 
matter; or else pussy would jump on to 
the table, when all of us would spring 
to drive her down; while there was a 
most assiduous watching of the clock to 
see when the first bell would ring. Hap- 
py was it for us, in the interim, if we 
did not begin to look at each other and 
make up faces, or slyly slip off and on 
our shoes, or some other incipient at- 
tempts at roguery, which wall gradu- 
ally so undermine our gravity, that there 
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would be some sudden explosion of mer- 
riment, whereat Uncle eles would 
look up and say, “tut, tut,” and Aunt 
Kezzy would make a speech about wick- 
ed children breaking the Suabbath-day. 
I remember once how my cousin Bill 
got into deep disgrace one Sunday by a 
roguish trick. He was just about to 
close his Bible with all sobriety, when 
snap came a grasshopper through an open 
window and alighted in the middle of 
the page. Bill instantly kidnapped the 
intruder, for so important an auxiliary in 
the way of employment was not to be 
despised. Presently we children looked 
towards Bill, and there he sat, very de- 
murely reading his Bible, with the grass- 
hopper hanging by one leg from the cor- 
ner of his mouth, kicking and sprawling, 
without in the least disturbing Master 
William's gravity. We all burst into an 
uproarious laugh. But it came to be 
rather a serious affair for Bill, as his good 
father was in the practice of enforcing 
truth and duty by certain modes oul 
suasion much recommended by Solomon, 
though fallen into disrepute at the present 
day. 

** But, it may be asked, what was the 
result of all this strictness? Did it not 
disgust you with the Sabbath and with 
religion? No, it did not. It did not, 
because it was the result of no unkindly 
feeling, but of consistent principle ; and 
consistency of principle is what even chil- 
dren learn to appreciate and revere. The 
law of obedience and of reverence for the 
Sabbath was constraining so equally on 
the young and the old, that its claims 
came to be regarded like those immute- 
ble laws of nature, which no one thinks 
of being out of patience with, though 
t’ey sometimes bear hard on personal 
convenience. The effect of the system 
was to ingrain into our character a vene- 
ration for the Sabbath, which no friction 
of after life would ever efface. I have 
lived to wander in many climates and 
foreign lands, where the Sabbath is an 
unknown name, or where it is only re- 
cognized by noisy mirth; but never has 
the day returned without bringing with 
it a breathing of religious awe, and even 
a yearning for the unbroken stillness, the 
placid repose, and the simple devotion of 
the Puritan Sabbath.”’ 


With the tribute to New Eng- 
land, which constitutes the exor- 
dium of “* Uncle Tim,” and which 
is worthy of the story, the author, 
and of the New England character, 
and we have done. 


“ And so I am to write a story—but 
of what and where? Shall it be radiant 


with the sky of Italy, or eloquent with 
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the beau ideal of Greece ? Shall it breathe 
odor and languor from the orient, or chiv- 
alry from the occident? or gayety from 
France, or vigor from England? No, no; 
these are too ‘old—too romance- -like—too 
obviously picturesque for me. No: let 
me turn to my own land—my own New 
England; the land of bright fires and 
strong hearts; the land of deeds and not 
of words; the land of fruits and not of 
flowers; the land often spoken against, 
yet always respected; the t latohet of 
whose shoes the nations of the earth are 
not worthy to unloose.’ ” 


Another excellence of Mrs. Stowe’s 
volume, is to be seen in its dramatic 
power. 

To be able to bring before the 
sight of the mind, as existing reali- 
ties, or moving, breathing persons, 
the things or beings in the descrip- 
tion of which we are engaged, man- 
ifests to the critical eye an order 
of mental power, which deservedly 
commands respect and admiration. 
The youthful and uncritical reader 
too, is always more interested and 
pleased by such writing than by 


mere dry narration, although he 
may be unable to distinguish the 


particular point wherein the excel- 
lence lies. ‘The distinction between 
narrative and dramatic composition, 
we believe is too generally over- 
looked—in thought, that is—for in 
the effect upon the reader, the two 
can never be confounded together. 
He who would by his productions 
as an author, endeavor to leave a 
lasting impression upon those for 
whom he writes, must aim to bring 
before their minds living forms, 
not painted pictures, or the paste- 
board figures of the toy-shop. And 
he who would so read as to make 
his Soul a perennial fountain of feel- 
ing and thought, let him peruse au- 
thors who have been able to place 
themselves amid the scenes which 
they have depicted, and to inhabit 
the ve ry flesh and bones of those 
whose characters they have por- 
trayed. We would not however 
have the writer worship the drama 
only as seen clad in the sock and 
buskin, and pacing the stage with 
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the tragic look of death. Nor would 
we induce readers to seek their in- 
tellectual food or recreation in such 
exhibitions. There are other kinds 
of dramatic writing, besides that 
which the “ legitimate drama” af- 
fords. ‘There are other things to 
interest and instruct us, besides the 
immediate exhibition of the pas- 
sions of mankind. There may be a 
combination of the dramatic with the 
narrative, a combination too rarely 
found, too unfrequently sought. It 
is this combination of the iwo which 
we would have both the writer and 
the reader seek. It is, we believe, 
attributable to the want of the dra- 
matic element in our histories, biog- 
raphies, and moral or literary dis- 
quisitions, that these are forsaken 
for the romance ; that the volumes 
of Bulwer and Ainsworth are dog- 
eared and thumb-worn, while the 
worthier works of worthier men, 
stand on the shelves of the book- 
seller or the public library—like 
the conscience of a certain man, 
as good as new, and for the same 
reason, namely, that they have 
never been used. We will here 
advert to a writer of the dramatic 
sort, and as an instance only, with- 
out wishing to give any opinion as 
to the value of his works in other 
respects, for this would be aside 
from our present purpose. Sucha 
writer, pre-eminently, was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the watchful guardian of 
Dryburgh and Melrose, the histo- 
rian of Flodden and the crusades, 
the biographer of James, of Crom- 
well and the Puritans, the landscape 
painter of old Scotia’s lofty moun- 
tains, placid lochs, ruined abbeys, 
and heather-covered hills. Beneath 
the touches of his magic pen, the 
gentle maiden, the high-souled girl 
of Jewish blood, the rough, yet no- 
ble-hearted daughter of the dark 
clan-leaders of the north, the swine 
herd, the stately queen of Eng- 
land’s realms, the cowl-clad monk, 
the long-robed priest, the mailed 
warrior, the turbaned Saracen, or 
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the mummy-like collector of old 
books, and chips, and stones, stand 
full before us, and move and speak 
and act, as they did of yore, in 
their own proper time, their own 
proper circumstances. Who, that 
ever read one of the numerous vol- 
umes of the “ great novelist,” can 
not recall each person of the drama, 
see the very shape and color of 
their clothes, and hear the very 
words that are uttered by them ? 
We should like, had we time, to 
compare at length with these works 
of Sir Walter Scott, one of a living 
English writer, which was so highly 
praised in our own and other lands. 
We praised it, according to our 
usual custom, because some review- 
ers on the other side of the Atlantic 
did. Written for political effect, 
just before the late election in Eng- 
Jand which changed the ministry 
of the Queen, the work of a popu- 
lar author, and pushed by political 
friends, it was eagerly swallowed 
by the distensible gullet of the pub- 
lic. But where was the life of it ? 
We were told that Mr. Clear was 
very lucid in his efforts at the bar, 
that Mr. Subtle was sly and cun- 
ning, Mr. Gammon shrewd and over- 
reaching, and so on, throughout the 
list of ‘ dramatis persone.’ But the 
author’s declaration, with our own 
too ready fancy, were the only evi- 
dence of Mr. Crystal’s clearness, or 
Mr. Snap’s ferocity. Nothing that 
any of the personages either did or 
said, could fairly entitle them to 
the characters which were attribu- 
ted to them. Like the various pills 
patented and vended by some mod- 
ern druggist, they were all made 
of the self-same bread, aloes, gam- 
boge, and liquorice, only sent forth 
to the world differently labelled, one 
sort bearing numerous certificates 
from worn-out clergymen, gouty old 
gentlemen, and ancient women, tes- 
tifying to its curative power in cases 
of bronchitis, inflammations, and 
nervous derangement ; and another 
displaying equally satisfactory tes- 
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timonials of its sanative effect upon 
consumptions, dropsy, and _bilious 
fever. 

“Ten Thousand a Year,” has 
met its death already; and we 
should be surprised, after only the 
brief period which has elapsed since 
its publication, to find any one who 
could give even a tolerable account 
of its plot and incidents. 

Far different from this and kin- 
dred works, as our extracts we trust 
have abundantly shown, is the vol- 
ume by Mrs. Stowe. Here we are 
again, in a living, breathing world. 
Nothing is to be believed, because, 
forsooth, Mrs. Stowe says so. Dea- 
con Enos and his brother, Deacon 
Abrams, Susan Jones and her sister 
Silence, Uncle Jaw and Joe Adams, 
James Benton, Grace Griswold and 
Uncle Tim, Uncle Phineas and Aunt 
Kezzy—all these, and others who 
bear them company in our little 
volume, are alive, the living pic- 
tures of the thousands of good dea- 
cons and uncles, kind-hearted aunts, 
and free pure-hearted damsels, who 
bless our New England firesides. 

But these sketches derive not 
their value from their lifelike real- 
ity alone. There is a deep fund of 
thought underlaying all this paint- 
ing of manners, as there will be in 
every picture which faithfully copies 
nature. There are lessons in this 
unpretending little book, lessons of 
earnest truth, which might nourish 
minds of every class ; lessons which 
will be the more readily received 
by many, from the very fact that 
they come in this unpretending way, 
in this free and flowing dress. There 
is more of deep wisdom, more food 
for thought in it, than in all that Bul- 
wer ever wrote. 

There is also running throughout 
its pages, a high and healthy moral 
tone. <A descendant from the old 
Puritan stock, a removal from her 
Puritan home has not eradicated 
from our author’s heart, the reli- 
gious faith of her ancestors. Nor 
does she convey moral sentiments 
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in a cold and forbidding manner, or 
deem it necessary to tell her story 
first, and then hang out in staring 
letters the word ‘ moral, as a sign ; 
for that word, as a little boy once 
said, “is a great convenience, it 
tells us what to skip.” Nor yet 
does our author make a baby-house 
matter of religion, or deem it a bit- 
ter pill, which must be gilded over 
before the squeamish delicacy of a 
sick world will swallow it. On the 
other hand, the great principles of 
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right and duty, of love to God and 
love to man, are constantly starting 
into view throughout the progress 
of the narrative; and while they 
are not formally obtruded upon our 
notice, they are nevertheless re- 
vealed with a clearness not to be 
mistaken—like the productions of 
the loom, whose beautiful figures 
and designs arrest the attention and 
please the sight, but do not con- 
ceal the fabric upon which they are 
woven. 


NOAH WEBSTER. 


Noau WesstTER was born in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, on the 16th 
of October, 1758, and died in New 
Haven, on the 28th of May, 1843, in 
the 85th year of his age. He was 
a descendant of John Webster, one 
of the first governors of Connecticut ; 
and on his mother’s side, of William 
Bradford, the second governor of the 
Plymouth colony. Until the fifteenth 
year of his age, he was occupied in 
the usual employments of farmers’ 
sons; in 1772 he commenced the 
study of the classics under the in- 
struction of the Rey. Nathan Per- 
kins, D. D., and in 1774 was admit- 
ted a member of the Freshman class 
in Yale College. In his Junior year 
he joined the revolutionary army as 
a volunteer, under the command of 
his father, who was captain in the 
alarm list, a body of militia compo- 
sed of men above forty-five years of 
age, who were call ed into the field 
only on emergencies. All the male 
members of the family, four in num- 
ber, were in the army at this time. 
Notwithstanding this interruption of 
his studies, he graduated with repu- 
tation in 1778. He then engaged 
in the instruction of a school in Hart- 
ford; and in connection with this 
means of subsistence, pursued the 
study of the law, and was admitted 
to the barin 1781. During the sum- 


mer of 1779 he resided in the fam- 
ily of Oliver Elisworth, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
and father of Governor Ellsworth, 
the son-in-law of Dr. Webster. It 
was here that the friendship of the 
two families commenced. Not hav- 
ing encouragement, in the impov- 
erished state of the country, to enter 
immediately on the practice of his 
profe ssion, he took c harge of a gram- 
mar school at Goshen, in the state 
of New York. Here he compiled 
his spelling book, which he publish- 
ed on his return to Hartford in 1783, 
and soon after an English grammar 
and a compilation for reading. All 
these works, particularly the spell- 
ing book, have had a wide circula- 
tion, and contributed more than any 
other cause to uniformity of lan- 
guage and pronunciation in this coun- 
try. It was at this time in 1783, that 
Mr. Webster commenced his career 
as a political writer. He published 
a series of papers in the Connecticut 
Courant, under the signature of Ho- 
norius, in vindication of a grant made 
by Congress to the army, of half pay 
for life, which was afterwards com- 
muted for a grant of full pay for 
five years beyond their term of ser- 
vice. This measure was so unpop- 
ular, that public meetings were held 
throughout the state, and finally a 
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convention at Middletown, to prevent 
its being carried into effect. But so 
great was the influence of the arti- 
cles referred to, that in April, 1784, 
a majority of the members elected 
to the legislature were supporters of 
the act of Congress. So highly were 
his services appreciated, on this oc- 
casion, that he received the thanks 
of Governor Trumbull in person. 
In the winter of 1784-5, Mr. Web- 
ster published a pamphlet entitled 
“ Sketches of American Policy,” 
which is said to contain the first dis- 
tinct proposal through the medium 
of the press for a new constitution 
of the United States, in place of the 
Articles of Confederation. Mr. Web- 
ster made a journey to the South in 
1785, one object of which was to 
petition the state legislatures for the 
enactment of copy-right laws, and 
to him the country is mainly indebt- 
ed for the protection which has sub- 
sequently been extended by Con- 
gress to the labors of artists and lit- 
erary men. ‘The summer of 1785 
Mr. Webster spent in Baltimore, 
where he prepared a course of lec- 
tures on the English language, which 
he delivered in the principal Atfan- 
tic cities in 1786, and published in 
1789. While teaching an academy 
in Philadelphia, in 1787, after the 
close of the convention which fra- 
med the constitution of the United 
States, he wrote a pamphlet recom- 
mending the new system of govern- 
ment to the people. In 1788 he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to es- 
tablish a periodical in New York, 
called the American Magazine. It 
was published only one year. In 
1789, Mr. Webster was married to 
a daughter of William Greenleaf, 
Esq. of Boston, and for four years 
engaged successfully in the practice 
of law at Hartford. In 1793 he es- 


tablished a daily paper in New York, 
devoted to the support of General 
Washington’s administration—a pa- 
per which is still published under the 
title of the Commercial Advertiser. 
While editor, he wrote and publish- 
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ed his celebrated pamphlet on the 
Revolution in France, which will ev- 
er remain a monument of the au- 
thor’s remarkable wisdom and fore- 
sight. In 1795 he published a se- 
ries of papers under the signature of 
Curtivs, in support of Jay’s Treaty 
with Great Britain. He published 
also, in 1799, a work of two vol- 
umes octavo, on pestilential diseases, 
which has had a high reputation as a 
repository of facts and valuable infer- 
ences. In 1802 he published a trea- 
tise on the rights of neutral nations 
in time of war, which is justly con- 
sidered the most able of all his pam- 
phlets. The same year appeared 
also his Historical Notices of the ori- 
gin and state of Banking Institutions 
and Insurance offices, a part of which 
was incorporated into the Philadel- 
phia edition of Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
In the spring of 1798, Mr. Webster 
left New York to reside at New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, where he remain- 
ed until 1812, when he removed to 
Amherst, Massachusetts, and after a 
residence of ten years in that beau- 
tiful town, he returned again to New 
Haven. It was owing to his influ- 
ence, while living at Amherst, that 
a flourishing academy was establish- 
ed there, and soon after a college, 
which now stands, in the number of 
students, among the first in our coun- 
try. On his return to New Haven, 
he received, ir 1823, the degree of 
LL. D. from Yale College. In 1807- 
8, he entered on the great work of 
his life, the compilation of the Amer- 
ican Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. This work, which he was 
twenty years in completing, contains 
twelve thousand words, and between 
thirty and forty thousand definitions, 
which are not contained in any pre- 
ceding work, It is superior to all 
other English dictionaries, in the 
beauty and accuracy of the defini- 
tions, and in the department of ety- 
mology. He devoted a number of 
years to an inquiry into the origin 
of our language, and its connection 
with those of other countries. ‘The 
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results of these labors are embodied 
in an unpublished work, about half 
the size of his dictionary, entitled 
“ A Synopsis of Words in Twenty 
Languages.” In June, 1824, Dr. 
Webster went to Europe, spent two 
months in Paris, examining authors 
in the royal library, to which he 
could not gain access in this coun- 
try. He then spent several months 
at the university of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, where he had free access to 
the public libraries, and there he fin- 
ished his dictionary in 1825. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, 
Dr. Webster has done an invaluable 
service to the youth of this country, 
by his History of the United States, 
and his Manual of Useful Studies. 
Just before his death he put to press 
* A Collection of Papers on Politi- 
cal, Literary and Moral Subjects,” 
comprising many of the essays men- 
tioned in this sketch, and several not 
before published. He also publish- 
ed a revised edition of the English 
Bible, “in which some phraseology 
of the common version which is of- 
fensive to delicacy is altered, and 
some antiquated terms and forms, of 
expression are changed, in accord: 

ance with present usage.” This 
work has merits and faults, the chief 
fault being a change of Saxon for 
Latin words and idioms. 

We are happy to be able to close 
this brief outline of Dr. Webster’s 
labors, with an account from his own 
pen, of his “ mode of life,” extract- 
ed from a letter written by him in 
1836, to Dr. Thomas Miner. A co- 
py of this letter was furnished by 
Dr. Miner to Joseph Barratt, M. D. 
from whom we received it. 

New Haven, Nov. 21, 1836. 

Dzar Sir,—You inquire respect- 
ing my mode of life. It is shortly 
this. [am a farmer’s son, and |a- 
bored on land till about fifteen years 
of age. Probably labor gave me 
some addiiional strength of constitu- 
tion. As | lived where there was no 
market, our family subsisted chiefly 
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on salted meats, but I rarely or nev- 
er ate any. I| have so strong an an- 
tipathy to the fat part of animal food, 
especially to pork, that | have never 
eaten any, and | know not whether 
I could swallow a piece of salted 
pork if I would. ‘The consequence 
was, that before I left my father’s 
house, my food consisted almost 
wholly of milk, vegetable and fari- 
naceous substances. After I left 
home, I had usually fresh meat be- 
fore me, and | have eaten a small 
piece of the lean part, about the size 
of three fingers, at dinner, rarely 
more than that quantity, once a day. 
l eat any thing set before me, ex- 
cept fat meat, and my stomach re- 
fuses nothing. I speak of articles 
of our plain American cookery ; for 
as for oil and other French dress- 
ings, | can not endure them. 

I have never beena hard student, 
unless a few years may be excepted ; 
but I have been a steady, perseve- 
ring student. I have rarely used 
lamp or candle light, except once, 
when reading law, and then I paid 
dear for my imprudence, for I in- 
Jury my eyes. My practice has 
usually been to rise about half an 
hour before the sun, and make use 
of all the light of that luminary. 
But I have never, or rarely, been in 
a hurry. When I first undertook 
the business of supporting General 
Washington’s administration, I la- 
bored too hard in writing or transla- 
ting from the French papers for my 
paper, or in composing pamphlets. 
In two instances | was so exhausted 
that I expected to die, for I could 
not perceive any pulsation in the ra- 
dial artery ; but | recovered. While 
engaged in composing my dictiona- 
ry, | was often so much excited by 
the discoveries I made, that my pulse, 
whose ordinary action is scarcely 
60 beats to the minute, was accel- 
erated to 80 or 85. 

My exercise has not been vio- 
lent nor regular. While | was in 
Amherst, I cultivated a little land, 
and used to work at making hay, 
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and formerly | worked in my gar- 
den, which | can not now do. Un- 
til within a few years, | used to make 
my fires in the morning, but I never 
or rarely walked before breakfast 
My exercise is now limited to walk- 
ing about the city to purchase sup- 
plies for my family. For a part of 
my life, the last forty years, I have 
had a horse of my own, but | never 
rode merely for health ; and a part 
of the time, more than half, | have 
not been able to keep a horse. My 
eyes have from a child been subject 
to a slight inflammation, but the sight 
has been good. | began to use spec- 
tacles when fifty years of age, ora 
little more, and that was the time 
when I began to study and prepare 
materials for my dictionary. 1| had 
had the subject in contemplation 
some years before, and had made 
memorandums on the margin of 
Johnson’s dictionary, but I did not 
set myself to the work till I wore 
spectacles. 

When I finished my copy, I was 
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sitting at my table in Cambridge, 
England, January, 1825. When I 
arrived at the last word, I was seized 
with a tremor, that made it difficult 
to proceed. I however summoned 
up strength to finish the work, and 
then walking about the room, I soon 
recovered. 

Since my voyage to Europe, my 
health has been better than it was 
from twenty to twenty five years of 
age, the functions of my stomach 
being better performed. 

My eyes have been weaker the 
last two or three years than they had 
been before. 

In 1798 I had the yellow fever, 
after visiting New York, and after 
my recovery, | had, from impru- 
dence, two or three relapses into the 
ague and fever. I have had no 
other sickness except a slight attack 
of intermittent fever after my re- 
turn from Niagara in 1830. 

Accept the respects of 

Your sincere friend, 
N. WepsTer. 


LK: Saris, ys 
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New Enctanp is the home of 
Congregationalism. It is true, there 
are Congregational cherches else- 
where. They are numerous in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, as 
well as in many of the states of 
our own Union, and most of these 
do honor to the name which they 
bear, and are living witnesses to the 
excellence of the polity after which 
they are ordered. ‘There is no 
place however which Congregation- 
alism calls her own, with such man- 
ifest propriety, as New England. 
Few are the communities in New 
England in which a church does 
not exist, founded on this platform 
—few, in which such a church does 
not stand foremost, in its spiritual 


beauty and fruitfulness—in the en- 
ergy of its moral influence—in its 
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place in the respect of the commu- 
nity—in its hold on the intelligence, 
the cultivation, and the wealth of 
the population. These churches 
are the true genii loci. In their 
separate and confederate strength, 
they are felt to be the glory of New 
England at home. They have made 
her to be a fountain of health to our 
land—and this land itself through 
her, to be the light and hope of the 
nations. 

Not only is Congregaticnalism 
most at home in New England, but 
this is the place of her nativity. 
Her soil was possessed in the name 
of a free spiritual church ; a church 
which should be free that it might 
be spiritual, and which was to “be 
spiritual, that it might continue 
free. Her colonists reared upon 
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her shores, no gorgeous standards 
emblazoned with emblems of earthly 
state, amid the pomp of military 
pageantry and the din of martial 
music. It was with bended knee, 
and with cheerful, though trem- 
bling song, that they consecrated 
this earth and these heavens to the 
honor of the Son of God, as it 
might be seen in churches ordered 
by his will. In forming them, their 
pattern was no ill-assorted patch- 
work of the gaudy but soiled rem- 
nants of apostate Rome—nor was 
it the fantastic product of the brain 
of some wild enthusiast. It was by 
the open Bible that they laid the 
foundations of our polity. It was 
afier the pattern showed them in 
the mount, that they measured and 
wrought each one of its separate 
stones. 

The issue corresponded to their 
faith, The Head of the church 
smiled upon churches freed from 
the lust of power and framed in 
primitive simplicity. As the popu- 
lation increased, new churches were 
planted. Soon the fame of these 
churches for intelligence and or- 
der; for peace and spiritual fruit- 
fulness; was borne across the At- 
lantic, and New England church- 
es were founded in the mother 
land. 

We are not aware that the Con- 
gregational churches of New Eng- 
land were ever more truly prosper- 
ous, than they are at the present 
moment. We doubt whether there 
was ever a time, when they were 
more sound in the faith, more faith- 
ful in discipline, or more abundant 
in good works. Never were they 
so richly blessed of God in the 
power and frequency of the visita- 
tions of the Divine Spirit. 

Their position at present however 
is somewhat peculiar. Their du- 
ties to themselves and to others, as 
arising from these circumstances, 
seem to us also to be peculiar—and 
to require a faithful consideration. 
To this position, as indicating what 
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these duties are, we would invite 
the attention of our readers. 

The great questions of the times 
are these: ‘* Where is the church ?” 
** What ought the church to be ?” 
Church polity is a leading study of 
the times. One would think that 
the perfection of the church in this 
respect, was essential to its health 
and salvation. Every theorist of 
course has notions of his own—and 
is as ready to defend them, as the 
Abbe Sieyes was in his day to fur- 
nish a constitution to order, or our 
own unfledged politicians have ever 
been to tinker the currency. 

We are not surprised to notice in 
a certain class of men, a disposition 
to speak of the defects of our own 
system, and to remark freely upon 
these evils and the results to which 
they are tending. Some do this, 
who prefer Congregationalism to 
every other polity, and for this very 
reason, would correct its few defi- 
ciencies, and give it all the com- 
pleteness of which it is capable. 
Others there are, who seem not to be 
at home in its simple structure, and 
long for a more splendid establish- 
ment. 

This sensitiveness to the defects 
of our own ecclesiastical system, 
and this readiness freely to talk of 
them, we believe to be peculiar to 
ourselves. We glory in it as the 
evidence of a love of truth stronger 
than our love of sect. The Pres- 
byterian, especially, if he is of the 
more rigid sort, is so accustomed to 
appeal to The Book, that he is in- 
sensibly led by his habitual defer- 
ence to its prescriptions, to regard 
it as the end of all wisdom. ‘The 
Methodist regards no system as 
worthy to be thought of, compared 
with that Discipline, in which John 
Wesley so shrewdly reconciled the 
most absolute clerical despotism, 
with the intensest popular activity. 
The Episcopalian considers no ex- 
cellence so surpassing as his excel- 
lent liturgy and government—that 
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mind in its transition from Rome to 
to Christ. The Congregationalist, 
alone, is not insensible to the de- 
fects of his own system, both actual 
and possible—and what is more 
worthy of notice, is free to confess 
them. 

But what are these defects to 
which some among us are some- 
what morbidly sensitive? Why— 
we have no creed as a standard of 
orthodoxy—we have no usages es- 
tablished by authority, as a pledge 
to decency and order. Our system 
is loose and disjointed. It involves 
the radical principle, that a com- 
pany of Christians may choose and 
ordain their own officers, and yet 
be a church of Christ. It makes 
each church to be a separate and 
individual existence, and thus tram- 
ples on that unity for which the 
Redeemer prayed and his apostles 
labored. 

These complaints are no new 
thing under the sun. They are as 
old as the very beginnings of the 
Congregational system. ‘The great 
and good men who were amazed by 
the audacity of its novel principles, 
saw in them only the elements of 
weakness and disorder, and pre- 
dicted for the churches based upon 
them, a speedy and contemptible 
dissolution. So has it been from 
then till now, and yet for more than 
two centuries has this system held 
its vigorous and healthful existence, 
and been a fountain ef life in the 
universal churches. 

To al! these objections there is 
one triumphant answer. The sys- 
tem has been tested by time. ‘The 
defects complained of, are defects 
in its theory—not its practical work- 
ings. These evils against which 
there is outcry, are anticipated 
evils, not actual and present de- 
fects. ‘They are such as possibly 
may arise, and against which we 
have no provision, in a nicely bal- 
anced paper-system—no checks and 
balances to make the machine go 
right of itself. 
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But where is the system which 
works better than this? Where the 
polity which better answers the ends 
which church polity has a right to 
accomplish? Where in the wide 
world, is the faith of the gospel 
more pure, or the piety of the gos- 
pel more fruitful, than in these 
churches? Where are the clergy 
held in higher honor, and their 
office in greater respect? Where 
is the unity of the spirit more faith- 
fully kept in the bonds of peace ? 
Where does the individual Chris- 
tian more truly feel that he is a 
member of the universal church, 
and that the member of a sister 
church is in fact uniied in the same 
fellowship with himself? Where— 
as he goes here and there through 
the community of churches, does 
he feel, that in every church he 
shall find a home, and be received 
by its members with the warm wel- 
come of a brother? ‘The practical 
workings of any system, upon a 
fair trial, we can not but consider 
a sufficient test of its excellence. 
In vain do we search the world 
over to find more perfectly realized, 
the ideal of what churches ought 
to be, than in these New England 
churches—as they have been and 
now are. When then we are told 
that our churches are without or- 
der—we plainly reply, it is false, so 
false, that in point of fact, there 
is no where such real order as with 
us. When it is said our system is 
loose and disjointed, we answer, it 
proves not so. No churches, no 
ministers, are held more tightly to- 
gether ; move more in concert, or 
bring into the field of action a pha- 
lanx more precise in its movements, 
or more effective in its aggressions. 

But to these defects more par- 
ticularly. ‘* We have no creed, or 
confession of faith, which we re- 
ceive as a standard.”” And what 
if we have no such creed? Do we 
need one? Is it not known, what 
we preach, and what we believe ? 
Is it not also known, that in the 
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main, our churches and ministers 
believe and preach the same thing? 
Is the gospel so indefinite and ob- 
scure a thing, that living men can 
not read what it is in the English 
Bible, and so give or withhold their 
fellowship, as this gospel is profess- 
ed or denied? ‘But heresy will 
by and by creep in.” As if the 
next generation were to have neither 
intellects nor souls of their own, 
which, enlightened by the spirit 
of God, could be trusted to be 
vigilant for themselves. As if the 
present generation were to assume 
the care of orthodoxy for all com- 
ing time. Heresy will creep in, if 
you trust the defense of the faith 
to a dead statement of Christian 
truth, rather than to the zeal and 
vigilance of living teachers. Such 
statements, without this vigilance, 
guard from no evil, while they 
tempt the heretic to a perjured con- 
science, and the true to a false re- 
liance, in their efficacy to guard 
against error. As summaries of 
Christian truth, they are not to be 
despised, but as defenses of the 
faith they are not to be relied upon. 

“But we have no established 
usages.” It is true, we have no 
Directory for public worship and 
no order of Common Prayer from 
which we may not deviate. Nor 
have we a rigid form, prescribed 
by authority for the organization of 
a church, or the ordination of a 
minister of Christ. We have usages 
however, consecrated by time, and 
commending themselves to all, by 
their appropriate and_ significant 
simplicity. 

“ But they are not printed in a 
book, and enforced by authority.” 
What if they are not—they can 
not be thus enforced, and yet be 
consistent with our distinctive prin- 
ciples. In this however, there 
is nothing peculiar or alarming. 
There is nothing peculiar. The 
customs of the common law—the 
forms of legal procedure, the rules 
of admission to the legal and medi- 


cal professions—are regulated not 
so much by statute as by actual 
practice. The law of evidence, by 
which life, and property, and per- 
son, are protected or forfeited to 
law, is an unwritten thing. There 
is nothing alarming. We need not 
fear that those who follow us will 
lose their memory, or their com- 
mon sense. It is not certain, that 
they will forget what has been the 
usage of the churches—or, in a 
paroxysm of folly, will rush from 
its sober ways into some fanat- 
ical disorder. We know that there 
are those, who are strangely fond 
of a perfect system of truth and 
order, that shall be printed in a 
book, and who, because a system 
is thus printed, will receive it if it 
be not so very perfect. There is 
a charm to such minds in dead ma- 
chinery. They delight to imagine 
it in easy and beauteous motion. If 
it does not so move in fact, it ought 
to, and they trust that by and by, 
it actually will. If there is fric- 
tion in the wheels, and every wheel 
brings so much added friction, there 
is no friction in the idea of the 
perfect church. If to avoid fric- 
tion the machinery is kept still, or 
but barely moves, they have only 
to imagine how well it is fitted to 
move, and it rejoices their hearts 
to think of their most excellent 
church. Others there are, who wish 
a system most exact and rigid, that 
by ecclesiastical rules they may 
accomplish purposes which they 
can not compass by logic or piety— 
and by the spell of adherence to 
rules, may supply that magic power 
to the wand which was once so 
potent in clerical hands. Hine ille 
lacryme. If it be so, then we have 
good reason, instead of desiring 
regulations more minute and spe- 
cific, to render thanks that we have 
none at all. 

“ But our system allows the va- 
lidity of lay-ordination in cases of 
possible exigency.” So does Rich- 
ard Hooker—the often quoted de- 
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fender of the Elizabethan or Eng- 
lish church—and so does every 
other man, who is not ready to 
swallow any absurd conclusion from 
the divine right of the ministry. 

*“ But it holds the doctrine, that 
it is the church which constitutes 
& man its pastor by its electing 
voice.” And what republican is 
there who should object to this doc- 
trine? Nay, what American is 
there who owes to this doctrine 
first asserted for the church, all the 
blessings which it gives his country, 
now that it is adopted in the state, 
should not blush for his ignorance 
and ingratitude ? Well is it, that 
it holds these principles. They are 
its glory, because they are just— 
and if they had been earlier as- 
serted, they might have proved 
health and salvation to the dying 
church. To hold the opposite, is 
to make the priesthood to be the 
church, and to give to the body of 
the faithful, when the church has 
become corrupt, no hope of deliv- 
erance, except from the source 
whence hope has forever fled. It is 
to fasten upon the diseased body, 
which, if left to itself, might gather 
the struggling energies of returning 
life, a carcass of death, and thus to 
poison and stifle its remaining vital- 
ity. He however who, from this ad- 
mitted prineiple, infers that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, our churches do not con- 
sult and respect their ministry, and 
give them all reasonable influence 
and control, argues from the theory 
of our system, but not from its actual 
workings. He argues just as all 
monarchical Europe does, from 
what they suppose must be the case 
in respect to democratic America. 
To convict him of a false conclu- 
sion, the very rocks of New Eng- 
land are ready to cry out. 

* But we destroy the unity of 
the church, by giving a separate 
and independent life to the local 
body.” Nay, we uphold that unity 
by this very thing—but it is a moral 
and spiritual unity, not an ecclesias- 
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tical and political commonwealth. 
By this very principle do we secure 
the church, as far as it may be in 
this world of ours, against the di- 
visions and strifes that are inci- 
dent to all societies of imperfect 
men. 

** But it is a matter of complaint 
among laymen, that we have no 
ecclesiastical system; and there 
are some, who, because we have 
no book of standards, do not attach 
themselves to our societies, but 
unite with the church of the prayer- 
book.” This may be so—but we 
doubt whether this is the true rea- 
son, for there are many other rea- 
sons than this why a man in New 
England may prefer the church of 
Queen Bess to that of John Robin- 
son. We can see however, that this 
may be possible wita men, whose 
dissatisfaction on this ground, is fos- 
tered by the influence and example 
of their spiritual guides. But we 
can not easily see how a New Eng- 
land man, taught by a truly New 
England minister, would hold such 
a sentiment. He would know bet- 
ter, or if he did not, he might easily 
be taught, that such securities for 
faith and order are of little worth, 
and that the evil which they occa- 
sion, is too certain to be incurred 
for the doubtful advantage which 
they bring. It would seem that the 
simplicity of our system, its free- 
dom from forms, its easiness of 
working, and its demand on the 
living energies of each individual 
member of the church, might be 
made, not merely its sufficient 
apology, but its triumphant vindica- 
tion. It is easy to see on the other 
hand, how it may and must happen, 
that when the minister is continu- 
ally complaining of the looseness 
of his church, and is calling for a 
book of standards, and is manifestly 
deficient in sympathy with its great 
and peculiar principles, the mem- 
bers of the church may conclude, 
that they are in a rickety and falling 
establishment, and may look about 
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for the protection of one that is 
more firmly built. 

We complain then of much of 
this distrust of our system, as with- 
out just occasion, as untrue to the 
first principles of our polity, and 
forgetful of all the lessons which 
history inculeates. We complain 
of it, as most injurious in its con- 
sequences—as certain to be the 
cause of the dissatisfaction which is 
said to exist. It can not but hap- 
pen, that what the teacher distrusts, 
the disciple will disown and deny. 
The strength of our system is a 
moral strength. It consists in the 
confidence of living men in each 
other, and in the system under 
which they live. The good sense 
of thinking men, the experience of 
the past, the voice of all history, 
testify in its favor. Where are the 
men who neglect these advantages, 
and fail to rally around the remem- 
brances of the past, and the use- 
fulness of the present, the best sym- 
pathies of their hearers? Why do 
they not breathe, into their hearers 
the true New England spirit? Why 
do not they show the evils that lurk 
in every other church, and war 
against its spiritual simplicity and 
litle? We speak thus freely and 
strongly of this distrust, because we 
regurd it as without just cause— 
as ungrateful for the best system 
of church government with which 
the world has ever been blest, as 
unmindful of the corruption with 
which power has ever cursed the 
church, as untrue to the high trust 
which God has placed in our hands 
for the generation which is to come 
afier us, and as suicidal to our pres- 
ent life and hope. 

While we are so earnest upon 
this point, we do not contend, that 
there are no deficiencies in our 
churches. We have more than 
intimated already, that there is a 
call for improvement, and that such 
improvement may be attained. It 
is natural first of all to notice such 
as concern the ministry. The office 
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of a religious teacher is recogni- 
zed in the New Testament as es- 
sential to the perfection and pros- 
perity of the church, and his quali- 
fications are described with admira- 
ble fidelity and truth. He is a man 
well instructed in the truths which 
he is to teach, with skill to adapt 
them to the common mind, and 
with the earnest desire to accom- 
plish this end. He is also a gen- 
tleman, intelligent, courteous and 
open-hearted, who scorns duplicity 
and self-seeking, both in handling 
the word of God and in his inter- 
course with his fellow-men. But 
he is not a priest. He is in no 
sense a mediator between God and 
man. He consecrates not the bap- 
tismal water, which introduces the 
infant to the church. He makes 
not the bread of the eucharist, to 
be the food of the soul, through the 
virtue that passes from his conse- 
crating hands. He is not studious 
of the rights which belong to his 
order in the church. He strains 
not himself to keep his order or 
himself in his place, by a forced 
antagonism against the fancied in- 
roads of his flock. 

Whatever improvements are pro- 
posed by or for the ministry, should 
be based upon the apostolic model. 
They should be made in the direc- 
tion of the Bible and of common 
sense, and not in that of the church, 
after the traditions of men. Now 
it has happened of late, that an 
epidemic of high church feeling 
has invaded various regions of Pro- 
testant Christendom. As was to 
be expected, its attacks have been 
most violent where the predispo- 
sing causes were the strongest ; 
but it has not been entirely unfelt 
even in the healthful atmosphere 
of New England. Our Episcopal 
brethren are greatly amazed or en- 
couraged, we hardly know which, 
at the appearance of some symp- 
toms of church feeling in so unex- 
pected a quarter. 

The ministry, it is argued, must 
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strengthen their position in these 
democratic days. ‘They must take 
to themselves more distinctly the 
sanction of a right divine. They 
must maintain a sense of this sanc- 
tion by a distant and imposing air, 
perhaps by a clerical habit—at all 
events, by attaching to their decis- 
jons a more solemn importance, as 
pronounced by the organs through 
whom God declares his will to man. 
Their presence in a meeting of lay- 
men, is to be a matter of high con- 
sideration; and they are never to 
forget—certainly they are never to 
suffer their people to forget—their 
dignity as a distinct and holy order 
in the house of God. By thus as- 
serting to themselves their appro- 
priate place, they will not only se- 
cure their lawful influence, but will 
throw around their office and them- 
selves, a mysterious charm, and 
awful fascination. To feel thus 
towards a religious teacher, it is 
argued, is necessary and agreeable 
to man. 

This we think to be a mistake. 
Clerical pretension does not of itself 
strike men agreeably. It may be 
admitted by the ignorant. It may 
be enforced by the compulsion of 
law. But it asserts its surest and 
most potent charm, when it bribes 
the conscience by a false peace, or 
indulges sinful desire with an easy 
atonement. The New England peo- 
ple are not so ignorant, as to be 
imposed on by clerical grimace. 
They do not endure a priesthood 
by law. We desire not, and cer- 
tainly should not dare to bribe them 
by softening the truth of God, or 
indulging their desires after a lax 
religion. In the Romish church, 
the priest is a very great man, and 
the people love to have him so, 
and for a very good reason. So 


long as he will give absolution for 
a few pence, and for the same sum, 
whisper in the ear of the dying, De- 
part, Christian soul—so long it is 
not only very easy, but very de- 
lightful, to believe that he can open 
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and shut the doors of heaven. ‘The 
homage to the priest is but a trans- 
formed idolatry of the man’s own 
lusts—his attachment to the church, 
a love of a church that gives a 
religious license to sin. Let the 
priest preach a clean heart and jus- 
tification by faith alone, and his 
reverence and occupation would 
both be gone. Or if the conscience 
owned the truth of the gospel, it 
would disown the lie of the priest. 
The readiness with which the Epis- 
copalian gains the ear of some peo- 
ple, and makes such excellent 
churchmen of the gay and thought- 
less, is easily and truly explained, 
when the argument is known to be, 
not a musty and learned discourse 
of the Fathers, but the pithy maxim, 
that ** Episcopacy is the only reli- 
gion fit for a gentleman.” This 
traces its origin to Charles Il. It 
is not remembered that he uttered 
any other religious saying, except 
this, that ** God would not damn a 
man for a little pleasure.” But for 
a Congregational minister to set up 
high church pretensions, is certain 
to raise the cry of priestcraft. It 
will not go down, unless he takes 
off the edge of his pretensions by 
a little extra gentility, or an easy 
way in the application of his ser- 
mon. 

That tendencies exist towards 
disorder and disorganization, we do 
not deny. We admit that in some 
portions of New England, the pas- 
toral office does not receive its just 
consideration. We also admit, that 
often there is an unreasonable de- 
mand for ministerial labor, and an 
excessive fondness for excitement. 
The minister is sometimes blamed 
for want of success, where the fault 
is not with himself. We know 
also, that moral and political agita- 
tions, have here and there engen- 
dered a fanaticism which is some- 
what hard to be reasoned with. All 
this we admit. But the question is 
not, what are the facts, but what is 
to be done with them? We an- 
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swer, the people can be made to 
see that these are evils, and great 
evils. They can by logic, patience, 
and love, be made to see, that the 
pastor must receive a certain defer- 
ence and respect, in order to the 
highest success, and perhaps as a 
condition of any success in his min- 
istry—that excitement is not reli- 
gion, while yet religion can not but 
enkindle zeal—that narrow and di- 
visive tests in the church, are at 
war with the fundamental principle 
of a Christian society, which must 
tolerate and forbear with minor dif- 
ferences of feeling and of judgment. 
This must be done in love, not in 
wrath, in patient meekness, not with 
irritated contempt, by one in earn- 
est sympathy with the popular mind, 
not by a man who loftily despises 
the people and their works. The 
work may be difficult, but it can 
be done. If it can not be done for 
the sake of one’s office, it may be 
done for Christ and his church. A 
man must go to it, with the same 
sturdy and determined  enthusi- 
asm, with which Richard Baxter 
went into Cromwell’s army and ar- 
gued with the fanatic soldiers, and 
plainly, but patiently, talked thenf 
down. In such a course, a minister 
may expect to do much good, and 
as a consequence, strengthen him- 
self and his order. If he pursue 
the opposite course, he may indeed 
enwrap himself with the dignity of 
an imposing state, and make his 
people stare at his mysterious pre- 
tensions, and he may enjoy the 
ideal comfort of contending for a 
principle ; but he will cut himself 
off from the substantial comfort of 
enjoying their warmest yet respect- 
ful sympathy, and of turning that 
sympathy to the highest and holiest 
uses. Perhaps he may gather about 
his ears, a very hail-storm of do- 
mestic wrath, and have nothing left 
but the privilege of sighing for the 
good old times. 

We desire therefore that the min- 
istry of New England, should have 
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faith in the people, and instead of 
complaining, that the people can 
not govern themselves, should more 
confidently rejoice in the many ad- 
vantages which the popular system 
ensures. Let none of them sigh 
afier the efficiency of a session or 
a presbytery, that they may execute 
sooner, their own wise measures. 
Nor let them indulge a pusillani- 
mous longing for the grateful quiet 
which is said to be diffused from 
the Episcopal throne ; but let them 
set themselves with the utmost dili- 
gence, to make the fullest proof of 
the superior excellence of our own 
primitive and apostolic way. 

This leads us to remark, that, 
although our system is the most 
popular in its principles, it has 
often failed in a measure, of devel- 
oping all its capabilities in this re- 
spect, and has not entrenched itself 
as it might, within the popular sym- 
pathies. The temptations to be 
careless in respect to this result, 
are not inconsiderable. Ours are 
the original churches of New Eng- 
land, and seem to hold the soil by 
right of prior occupation. We hold 
the sympathies of the most intelli- 
gent and wealthy of the people. 
Our system was transmitted to us 
by men of whom the world was not 
worthy. It is not surprising that 
we put excessive confidence in these 
advantages. We may trust too 
much to the impulse which has 
been given us in the past, and think 
it will of itself carry us forward, 
in spite of the open assaults of 
avowed enemies, and of the insinua- 
ting arts of proselyting dissenters. 

Our ministers, too, are scholars 
and students. ‘They are metaphy- 
sicians of course. Such men are 
sometimes satisfied, if they see the 
truth themselves, without sufficiently 
inquiring whether they lead others 
to see it. They are as familiar with 
the abstractions of systematic theol- 
ogy as with household words, and 
may suppose that to others such ab- 
stractions are as full of interest and 
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of meaning as tothem. They de- 
light in the smooth and easy calm- 
ness of philosophical disquisition, 
and forget that their hearers require 
the energy of popular argumenta- 
tion. They are pleased and con- 
vinced by a clear and lucid essay, 
and do not remember that the hearts 
of their hearers are waiting to bound 
at the stirring notes of earnest and 
warm appeal. 

Our system of doctrine has its pe- 
culiar truths. Rightly preached, 
they are eminently “ the power of 
God unto salvation.” They may be 
so preached, that those who hear, 
both the learned and the unlettered, 
if they understand them as present- 
ed, can not but pervert them to their 
own destruction. ‘They may be pre- 
sented as if the object were not to 
commend the gospel to the con- 
science, but to offend the conscience 
by dogmas abhorrent to its primal 
instincts. 

There are weak and ignorant and 
excitable men in all our churches. 
Parties sometimes arise, and wax 
fierce and violent. It is not uncom- 
mon for the stronger faction to sac- 
rifice to its obstinate self-will, the 
interest of the church, by driving off 
an excited minority, whom a little 
forbearance and concession might 
have saved. In such a strife, the 
church and society acquires an in- 
heritance of odium, which a genera- 
tion can not outlive. ‘These things 
have been done at the instance of a 
minister, who knew the right so well, 
that he would drive it into his peo- 
ple. 

There are portions of New Eng- 
land in which the clergy are enter- 
prising, harmonious, and devoted to 
their work. As pastors and preach- 
ers, they labor with considerate en- 
ergy and a just appreciation of the 
wants of their people. They are 
true Congregationalists, and rejoice 
in all the popular features of their 
system. ‘Thus, while they sympa- 


thize with the people, they can re- 
prove them with plainness and ef- 
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fect. They are in the midst of 
difficulties and excitements and pro- 
selyting efforts ; but their churches 
prosper, and acquire a more prepon- 
derating influence. If there are parts 
of New England where this is not 
true of the Congregational interest, 
it is but fair to ask, whether the 
ministry are enterprising,—laboring 
with discretion and heart and hope, 
and bringing out, truly and fairly, 
the power of the gospel and of our 
popular system. 

If there is any one duty to which 
the New England clergy are sum- 
moned by the exigency of the times, 
that duty is, to study to be of the 
people. We contend not that they 
should flatter the easy vanity of the 
multitude, or excite their sectarian 
or malignant feelings, but we do 
contend that they should aim to se- 
cure for their preaching, themselves, 
and their own system of church or- 
der, the honest and hearty sympathy 
of the public. They should know 
no arts but manly arts. Yet they 
may and should make their ministry 
to be a ministration of the gospel to 
the wants of living men as they find 
them, and cause it to speak to their 
consciences, their social sympathies, 
and their republican feelings. ‘The 
gospel should be presented just as it 
lies in the pages of the Bible, not as 
a system of lifeless abstractions, nor 
as a bristling phalanx of metaphys- 
ical dogmas, but as real and living 
truth. The aim of the preacher 
should be, so to present the gospel, 
that it shall be understood,—so to 
present it, that it can not but be un- 
derstood. He should press it on the 
intellect with the force of resistless 
demonstration. He should make it 
to flash through the soul, as light- 
ning illuminates an evening cloud. 
His intense and earnest desire should 
be, so to speak as to affect his hear- 
ers, and he should not be satisfied 
in any way until this object is se- 
cured. His pastoral ministrations 
should not be doled out with a re- 
luctant hand ; still less should they 
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be robbed of their freshness and 
their zest, by peevish complaints of 
the excessive demands of his flock ; 
but they should come warm from the 
heart of a sympathizing monitor and 
friend. ‘To be a preacher and a pas- 
tor, should put in requisition all that 
he is as a scholar and a man. 

He should also be much of a man 
among his fellow-men. He should 
interest himself in all the questions, 
political, moral and social, which are 
now uppermost. In all that con- 
cerns the true interests of society, 
he should be himself a wakeful and 
thinking man, whose opinions smell 
not of the damp and stifling air of 
the cloister, but have been matured 
in the cheerful sunlight of the open 
atmosphere. 

Thus will he realize the true idea 
of a religious teacher, and a minis- 
ter of Christ. Before such a man 
there can not stand up the modern 
pretender to an exclusive priesthood 
by virtue of the apostolic succession. 
Let the pretender reason and dog- 
matize as he will, he can not per- 
suade the people that such a pastor 
as we have described is not a lawful 
minister of Christ, or that he has no 
right to preach the gospel. Into the 
daylight that radiates from such a 
pastor, it will be hopeless to bring 
out the mysteries of Puseyitish char. 
latanry, or the quackeries of regen- 
eration by the Episcopal water, “and 
of sanctification by the Episc opal eu- 
charist. Nor will the insinuating 
arts of the busiest sectarian, nor the 
disorganizing doctrines of the roving 
infidel in disguise, succeed beneath 
the eye of his wise vigilance. 

We venture to suggest, whether 
there is not required in our congre- 
gations a more considerate attention 
to the order and details of public 
worship. Is not our public worship 
capable of being raised to a higher 
degree of interest and solemnity ? 
It has been charged against us, that, 
in our assemblies, the sermon is 


made of too much account, in pro- 
portion to the other parts of the pub- 
Vol. 1. 
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lic service. Those who make this 
charge, forget that preaching is the 
great ordinance of Christianity, and 
that it hath pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. Yet it may well be in- 
quired, whether the demand which 
is made on our ministers for able 
and well-wrought discourses, and the 
manifest reasonableness of this de- 
mand, has not led them to give less 
attention than is due to the other parts 
of their office in the sanctuary. We 
have been truly taught—and the les- 
son is worth more than the most ve- 
nerable liturgy can be,—that the 
form and manner of worship are of 
little consequence compared with the 
spirit of the worshiper. But we may 
be in danger of forgetting that the 
full and fit expression of devotional 
thoughts and feelings, especially in 
public worship, is necessary not only 
to the highest decorum, but also to 
the proper excitement and culture of 
the spirit of devotion. ‘The express- 
ion of any feeling reacts upon the 
feeling expressed. It deserves to be 
considered, whether improvements 
are not required in this respect, and 
whether the attention of the clergy 
may not be directed to this subject 
with manifest advantage. The con- 
siderations of propriety, of good 
taste, and of pious feeling, all de- 
mand it, as well as the interests of 
our churches as a body. 

We do not admire a liturgy. 
Least of all do we like the liturgy 
of the Episcopal church, for the 
practical uses of a Christian assem- 
bly. ‘To us it is picturesque rather 
than devotional,—suited rather to 
impress the imagination than to ex- 
press the worship of the spirit. This 
effect would be heightened, to our 
minds, if it were still in the original 
Latin, and yet more if it were 
performed in some structure of the 
middle ages, and with the music of 
the Sistine chapel. We do not ask 
for such a liturgy, or for any other. 
But we would propose to the minis- 
try, as an object of study and of 
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effort, the improvement of the man- 
ner and forms of public worship. 
While spiritual worship should be 
the great thing thought of, it should 
take its most graceful and appropri- 
ate external forms, and wear them 
with ease and dignity. To this end, 
we do not require any change in 
our system, but only more richness, 
comprehensiveness and variety in 
public prayers, and the training of 
our congregations to the observance 
of any proprieties which they may 
have slighted. Much depends upon 
the manner of the pastor in conduct- 
ing the services of the house of God. 
Religious affectation we abhor. But 
there is demeanor in the pulpit 
which not only accords with, but is 
demanded by the sacredness of the 
place. ‘To be so much at ease in it 
as to be above its solemnities, or to 
affect an air of nonchalance, de- 
serves banishment from its enclo- 
sure by an outraged community. 

To add to the interest of our devo- 
tional services, some have proposed 
the reading of the Scriptures in al- 
ternate verses by the pastor and the 
congregation. We dislike the pro- 
posal. We greatly prefer the spir- 
ited reading of appropriate selec- 
tions by the pastor. It seems far 
better suited to the object for which 
the Scriptures are publicly read, and 
is better adapted to secure the atten- 
tion of the people. 

It has also been proposed, and the 
attempt has been made, to introduce 
into our churches a kind of chant- 
ing, not borrowed, we believe, from 
Popish or Episcopal churches, but 
simpler and more suited to the na- 
ture and character of evangelical 
worship. ‘To this we make no ob- 
jection. Indeed this is the way in 
which the Psalms, as given by Di- 
vine inspiration, were originally sung 
in the temple. The Psalms in the 
Hebrew, as David and Asaph com- 
posed them, are not metrical ; and 
it has seemed to us that those Divine 
songs are more appropriate to be 
sung in an exact translation accord- 


ing to the original structure of the 
parallelisms, than they can be in 
any metrical version. Let Christian 
hymns be added, and metrical ver. 
sions of the Psalms, to any required 
extent; but let us also retain these 
ancient songs in the style and form 
in which they were first uttered from 
hearts inspired of God. But the an- 
tiphonal way of chanting or reciting 
from the choir and the pulpit, we 
would let alone. It is not appropri- 
ate with us. It has no meaning. It 
is a theatrical exhibition for mere 
impression, and not a natural ex- 
pression of the devotions of the con- 
gregation. It was against all that 
sort of church music, that the re- 
formers protested and contended. 
Every such incongruous practice 
may attract by its novelty for a 
time, but, as it is not in keeping 
with the general style of our ser- 
vice, had better be let alone. 

It deserves also to be asked, 
whether, a stronger social feeling 
may not be cultivated in our socie- 
ties, and an intenser warmth of 
kindly feeling called into life. Our 
New England manners are pro- 
verbially cold. Many of our reli- 
gious societies, from being the old- 
est and in most cases the strongest, 
are far from being enterprising, es- 
pecially when compared with those 
of the more recent sects. From their 
age also, they sometimes have an 
accumulated inheritance of old pre- 
judices, that result from divisions of 
wealth and family, as well as from 
ecclesiastical and political strife. 
There is also sometimes a_ bigoted 
prejudice against every thing which 
is not in the good old way. From 
these circumstances, advantage is 
taken against us, to detach individ- 
uals and families, whom a little 
attention might have retained. But 
this need not be so. We can do 
to retain such persons, what others 
do to detach them from us, as far 
as it is right or desirable that we 
should; and thus we may not only 
increase the strength of our com- 
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munion, but these efforts.qmay b 
the means of increased religious 
life. There is no way in which 
the pastor or his church can pro- 
vide more effectually for kindly and 
saving impressions, than by laying 
hold of the sympathies of all. In 
no way can the young be kept 
back from folly and sin, so effect- 
ually as by a cheerful air, and 
pleasant words, and manifest inter- 
est on the part of the religious com- 
munity. If the members of our 
churches would lay themselves out 
thus to do good, many *pgBudices 
against religion would bg avoided, 
their own piety would be kept from 
an austere and denunciatory spirit, 
and numberless avenues of good 
might be opened by a gentle hand. 
We desire not that their admoni- 
tions should be less frequent, or the 
steady assertion of the necessity 
of repentance and faith less press- 
ing ; but we do desire that the irre- 
ligious and even the erring portion 
of the community, should not be 
repelled and held off at a studied 
distance. ‘This human nature of 
ours was given by God, that through 
its sympathies and affections, the 
soul might be saved. Would that 
we all knew it better. Direct and 
frequent efforts may be made to 
excite and strengthen these bonds 
of interest. The pastor may see 
his people often in social gather- 
ings, or meet them in circles at 
each other’s houses, in which all 
classes shall freely meet and be 
welcome. Above all, may our pri- 
vate religious meetings be more 
truly social. A freer atmosphere 
may pervade them. ‘The subjects 
introduced may be more various. 
All the services may have more 
freedom and freshness, less con- 
straint and less formalism. In this, 
as in every good work, the pastor 
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must take the lead—and an en- 
terprising* pastor will accomplish 
much. 

We deem it of great importance 
to the prosperity of our churches 
in every point of view, that the 
particular church be not displaced 
from its true foundation, and from 
the legitimate ground of the union 
among its members, by any attempt 
to bring its influence to bear directly 
and formally upon public opinion, 
and the decision of matters in dis- 
cussion among Christians. In this 
way, narrow and divisive tests are 
introduced, the appropriate work of 
the ministry and the church is 
thrust aside, and the good sense of 
the community is offended, by see- 
ing the church forget its high voca- 
tion. Let Christians do what seems 
to them wise and good in voluntary 
societies, and at the ballot box, to 
remove all social evils, but let them 
welcome to their communion, all 
whom Christ would receive. Let 
it be forever settled, that Christ re- 
ceives all who are sound in the 
faith and prayerful in heart, and 
unspotted by offenses against the 
recognized laws of morality. Within 
the sacred enclosures of the church, 
we meet as fellow Christians. Here 
let every difference be forgotten— 
differences of opinion in respect 
even to what are appropriate Chris- 
tian duties. Let us forbear with 
each other, and pray for each other, 
and remember, that a Christian and 
kindly tolerance of one whom we 
think greatly in the wrong, is among 
the last attainments of a soul that 
is ripening for heaven. Any other 
course than this, is sure to excite 
well-grounded prejudice in the com- 
munity, and to repel from our 
enclosures those who have sense 
enough to know what the church 
was designed to be. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Tus book, if all its parts are ta- 
ken together, may be said to give an 
account of the new age of classical 
study. In this, as in all departments 
of knowledge, there has not been a 
uniform progress. Its changes and 
fluctuations may perhaps be best un- 
derstood by assigning to it four pe- 
riods since the revival of letters. 
The first of these periods we may 
terminate with the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In this age the an- 
cient classics served as guides and 
masters, toawaken taste and the spirit 
of philosophical inquiry, and through 
the imperfection of modern books 
were the principal sources of know- 
ledge. The age, like a man to 
whom the stores of knowledge are 
just opened, was one of ardent cu- 
riosity. Manuscripts were hunted 
after to fill the libraries of the great ; 
the Greek classics were turned into 
Latin; Plato being now first known, 
a school of ardent Platonists arose 
at Florence, and Aristotle began to 
be to many an abomination ; anti- 
quarian researches were pushed to a 
considerable extent, especially those 
which related to the Roman repub- 


lic. The pioneers in this age were 
Italians and Greek exiles. The 
greater number of books were 


printed at Venice and other Italian 
towns. The editions, though now 
valuable to the editor, as giving 
readings from manuscripts which 
may have disappeared ; and though 
eagerly sought for by bibliomanists, 
on account of their scarcity,t dis- 


* Classical Studies, by Proff. Sears, Ed- 
wards, and Felton. Boston, 1843. 

t A principal reason for the scarcity of 
many of the first editions is, that books 
were read to pieces, and worn out in the 
uses of the lecture-room. This is partic- 
ularly the case with the Rhetores Greci 
of Aldus, in 2 vols., Venice, 1508-9, a 
book much used in teaching the rules of 
style. Prof. Walz, of Tubingen, who for 
the second time edited these writers and 








play little critical skill, and are de- 
formed, not only by mistakes of the 
press, but also in some cases by un- 
fortunate conjectural emendations, 
Nor was it the practice of the edi- 
tors to give an account of the sources 
of their text. During this by 
degrees, classical learning passed 
from Italy to the more northern 
countries of Europe; and at its 
close, 13 Catholic orthodoxy 
was frowNag upon the language of 
the New Testament in ltaly ; ; while 
the thirst for knowledge, spread by 
the Reformation, and the inv estiga- 
tions consequent upon that event, 
had awakened a zeal for ancient let- 
ters among thé Protestants. To- 
wards the end of this age, Basel be- 
came a literary center, where learn- 
ed men were congregated, and from 
which the more important editions 
were scattered abroad. 

The second period may include 
the next hundred years, down to 
1650. This was an age of thorough 
and universal scholarship—the man- 
hood, or at least the vigorous youth, 
of classical studies. In it every kind 
of knowledge relating to this de- 
partment received a new start. Now 
first the want of a thorough revision 
of the text of ancient authors began 
to be felt, and now first arose men 
whom all succeeding scholars have 
looked to as occupying the first rank. 
It is remarkable that the most emi- 
nent of these scholars were French- 
men of the Protestant faith, who 
spent the best part of their lives in 


age, 









others of the same kind from the manu- 
scripts a few years since, mentions in his 
preface that he knew of but two entire 
copies of the Aldine edition in Germany, 
seven in the Italian libraries, and two at 
Paris, besides one for sale at Florence, for 
which the bookseller asked $50. When 


the mode of teaching rhe toric changed, 
the book ceased to be called for, and no 
new edition was published for three cen- 
turies. 
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foreign countries. Joseph Scaliger, 
Casaubon, and perhaps Salmasius, 
deserve to be put at the head of the 
literati of their time. Scaliger ex- 
celled by the force of his genius, 
and among other services to the 
cause of letters, first brought chro- 
nology out of its chaotic state. Ca- 
saubon, on account of his vast learn- 
ing and sound judgment, may claim 
the first place among classical schol- 
ars, particularly in Greek. Salma- 
sius, far inferior in acuteness to 
many who have had a less name, 
explored the nooks and crannies of 
ancient literature, as an antiquarian, 
and exhibited in his works rather 
vast reading than sound judgment. 
From the middle of the seven- 
teenth until the latier part of the 
eighteenth century, which forms our 
third period, the attention to classic- 
al literature rather declined than ad- 
vanced. Whether this was owing 
to the wars which in the middle of 
the seventeenth century absorbed 
the interest of England, France and 
Germany, and in a measure barba- 
rized the latter country, or to the 
increased attention now paid to na- 
tive and modern literature, or to the 
advancing study of the sciences— 
whatever may have been the cause, 
the fact was as we have represented 
it. Any one may satisfy himself of 
the fact, by running over the leaves 
of a bibliographical manual, and ex- 
amining the dates of the editions. 
He will find the years from 1550 to 
1650 fertile in reprints of the clas- 
sics, while those from 1650 to 1750 
, were comparatively barren. In Eng- 
land, the singly truly eminent schol- 
ar of this period is Bentley; and 
his controversy with Boyle shows 
the low state of classical learning at 
Oxford, where the most eminent 
scholars lent their aid to Boyle, but 
could not stand up against a blow 
from the little finger of the Cam- 
bridge giant. ‘The only other coun- 
try where these studies were pursued 
with much ability and zeal, was Hol- 
land. 


Holland indeed had produced from 
age to age since the Reformation, 
crops of plodding and accurate schol- 
ars, and had been an asylum for for- 
eign literati, whose Protestant opin- 
ions drove them out from their na- 
tive lands. Since the University of 
Leyden was founded, a succession 
of eminent men had taught, such as 
no other seat of learning in Europe 
can boast of. In no other place per- 
haps in the world can an exhibition 
be made, like that which is present- 
ed in the unpretending hall where 
the portraits of the professors of 
Leyden are collected. 

In the volume before us appears 
an account of the Dutch school of 
philosophy in the last century, pre- 
pared by Prof. Edwards, of Ando- 
ver. It begins with Hemsterhuys, 
who was contemporary with Bent- 
ley at the beginning of the century, 
and ends with Wyttenbach, who died 
in 1820. It will be read with great 
interest by the classical scholar, as 
a learned and careful account of se- 
veral men who have done service 
to the cause of letters. The mate- 
rials for the lives of the principal 
Dutch scholars are ample. Ruhn- 
ken has set forth the merits of his 
master, Hemsterhuys, in a eulogy 
almost unrivaled for its Latinity. 
Wyttenbach has written the biogra- 
phy of Ruhnken, and in turn has 
been commemorated by one of his 
pupils. Perhaps this careful regard 
for the memory of these three men, 
and the entertaining mode in which 
that memory has been preserved, 
have exalted them unduly above two 
of their friends and compeers, Wes- 
seling and Valckenaer, who would 
not fall below them as useful guides 
to subsequent scholars. If we look 
at the characteristics of the Dutch 
school as it is called, we may be led 
to doubt whether it deserves the 
name of a school, and whether there 
was any decided mark by which we 
can distinguish the successors of 
Hemsterhuys from those who went 


before him. They all had the same 
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way of writing annotations, the same 
habit of loading their common-place 
books with parallel passages collect- 
ed from every quarter, the same 
often unnecessary display of learn- 
ing. It must be confessed, howev- 
er, that Hemsterhuys mingled some- 
thing of French genius and direct- 
ness with Dutch scholarship; that 
he surpassed his immediate prede- 
cessors in the knowledge of Greek 
literature, and that he took a very 
broad view of what was required to 
form a finished scholar. But if 
compared with Bentley, he must be 
pronounced to fall far below him, 
both in acuteness and invention. 
We will say nothing of the highly 
finished scholarship of Ruhnken, the 
evidences of which for posterity are 
ample, but lie within a small com- 
pass ; nor of his successor, Wytten- 
bach, who revived the study of 
Greek philosophy. But of the lite- 
rati of Holland during the last age, 
in general it may be said, that, while 
they made no brilliant discoveries or 
improvements in their branch, they 
deserve to be remembered for set- 
ting examples of a scholarship more 
complete and elegant than had be- 
fore been seen. ‘They were guilty, 
however, of the fault of putting too 
much value upon scholarship in it- 
self considered, and did not come 
to the ancient writers with those se- 
rious purposes reaching beyond the 
text, which characterize many of 
the earlier scholars. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury arose in England a school prop- 
erly deserving the name, and differ- 
ing in some respects, from any that 
had preceded it. Dr. Sears speaks 
of English scholarship as follows : 

“England inthe days of Stanley pur- 
sued the favorite method of polyhistory, 
as it was termed, which was iptroduced 
by the French and carried to an extreme 
by the Dutch. At a later period it [Eng- 
land or what?) separated history and ge- 
ography from philology and criticism, and 
under Bentley, Taylor, Markland, Tyr- 
whitt and others, English philology rose 
to such an eminence as to become the ad- 
miration of the learned of all countries. 


Through Porson and his followers it be. 
came so exquisite and so limited to the 
mere language and meter of the Greek 
tragedians, to the neglect of the orators, 
historians and philosophers, as to lose its 
strong hold on the character of the na- 
tion. 

This is just, and the cause of the 
defect was owing, it would seem, 
partly to the practice in the English 
schools of composing Greek verses, 
as the scholar’s most serious task, 
and partly to the national trait of 
being content to follow in the steps 
of a leader, without having the en- 
terprise or independence of seeking 
to go beyond him. Had Porson liy- 
ed to old age, and been a man of 
good habits and high principles, 
there is every reason to believe that 
he would have opened many other 
paths for his successors ; although 
in that case he would probably have 
gone into the church, and received 
preferment, unless his politics had 
stood in the way. He was a man 
of incomparable acuteness, of vast 
reading in Greek literature and won- 
derful memory, and if not gifted 
with a philosophical mind, was qual- 
ified in some respects to go beyond 
any scholar of the last century. Be- 
ing such as he was, he did but little. 
He opened one path, new though 
narrow, and was of essential service 
in calling the Germans to the study 
of ancient meters, and to nicer ob- 
servations of style, than had been 
known before. His followers in his 
own country did little besides cor- 
recting and extending his researches 
in one direction. ‘The consequence 
of this limited range of study was, 
that when the English scholars, af- 
ter the peace of Europe, became 
familiar with the labors of their con- 
tinental brethren, their native school 
lost much of its respect in their 
eyes, and now the best of them are 
more nourished by the fruits of Ger- 
man scholarship than of their own. 

A considerable portion of the work 
before us is taken up with a sketch 
of the German school, with speci- 
mens of its literary correspondence, 
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and with biographical accounts in 
the shape of notes of the more emi- 
nent German scholars. ‘This part 
is executed by Dr. Sears, of the 
Baptist ‘Theological Seminary at 
Newton ; and no scholar in our coun- 
try, exclusively devoted to teaching 
the classics, could have shown more 
familiarity with this subject, or giv- 
en better proof that he understood 
the progress of classical study in 
Germany and the respective merits 
of the German scholars. We must 
acknowledge ourselves his debtors 
for much useful information, and 
can vouch for the great accuracy 
and judgment of those parts which 
are not new to us, 

Dr. Sears dates the improvement 
of German scholarship from Wink- 
elmann and Heyne, the former of 
whom, first of the moderns, under- 
stood and appreciated ancient art; 
and the latter, forsaking the dull 
plodding manner of earlier German 
lecturers, first felt the soul of an- 
cient poetry. ‘To Winkelmann cer- 
tainly great praise is due, and yet 
the discovery of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, and the rise of the new 
school of sculpture, ought not to be 
overlooked, as causes which turned 
the mind of Europe to the charac- 
teristics of ancient art, and awaken- 
ed a general sense of the beautiful. 
With regard to Heyne we are dis- 
posed to be more in doubt. He 
may have been as a one-eyed man 
among the blind, and in a certain 
sense have been the first name on 
the list of the age; but he was not 
a very great scholar. His Latin 
style, it is known, is but indifferent. 
His critical powers are not of a very 
high order, and if he is alive to the 
beauties of poetry, we are not aware 
that his remarks show any profound 
sense of the laws of taste. 

‘The true causes of the excellence 
of the German scholars must be found 
in the history of the times, and the 
rise of a new literature and a new 
philosophy. The times, by their 
changeful and wonderful events, 
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acted with mighty power on the 
minds of those who thought at all ; 
and in Germany, where action is 
fettered, much of this excitement 
spent itself in speculation and in his- 
torical inquiry. A new literature, 
too, was rising in Germany; the 
language began to be regarded as 
fit for something else than to talk to 
horses in; the chords of the nation- 
al mind were moved by lyric and 
dramatic poets. Lastly, philosophy 
appeared under a new form; a rev- 
olution in opinion took place, and 
aroused multitudes of minds to vig- 
orous action, calling forth talent in 
every department of thinking, just 
as a revolution in government, in- 
volving strife and war, calls out mil- 
itary talent. 

One of the first characteristics of 
the modern German scholar, which 
developed itself was literary skepti- 
cism. Emancipated by the spirit of 
the times from the restraints of au- 
thority, he trampled it in the dust, and 
took delight in setting it at naught. 
There are not many ancient authors 
the integrity of whose works was 
not now attacked. Wolf, a man of 
powerful mind, led the way, and 
soon a person needed courage to 
avow his belief that Homer knew 
how to write, or had any thing to 
write with, or wrote if he knew how, 
or that there was any personal Ho- 
mer. It is needless to go into par- 
ticulars: such an epidemic fever of 
skepticism is not deep seated in the 
human mind, and can not last long. 
It passed away therefore like a mist, 
and left clear sky behind, Good was 
done by it. The close examinations 
of style and siftings of evidence to 
which it called, showed some passa- 
ges to be interpolations and some 
works to be spurious, but showed 
likewise that tradition was right in 
the main, as to the genuineness of 
ancient works. And it is not likely 
that, for several generations to come, 
there will be another ebullition of 
this skeptical spirit. The danger 
now lies rather in the other direction. 
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The German scholars have direct- 
ed their attention with great ability to 
the study of history and antiquities. 
In these respects the school of 
Beeckh, at Berlin, takes the lead. 
He and his pupils have thrown the 
clearest light upon the economical 
and juuicial system of Athens, upon 
the history of the tribes and states of 
Greece, upon that of literature and 
of art. In this school the taste and 
imagination and the love of historical 
research are exercised, rather than 
the logical power. Its fault is one 
which is eminently German, and 
which renders writers of this class 
not always the safest guides,—the 
tendency to establish a conclusion 
by means of brilliant combinations 
of particulars not always in them- 
selves certain. This conclusion is 
perhaps a favorite hypothesis, which 
seemed probable and beautiful, be- 
fore the writer looked around for ar- 
guments to support it. 

The school of Hermann, at Leip- 
sic, was of earlier date, and chiefly 
given to inquiries terminating not on 
the facts communicated by language, 
but on language itself. The great 
improvements in grammar and me- 
ter, and the revisions of texts made 
by this school, are familiar to every 
one who has paid any attention to 
the subject. This school displays 
great niceness and subtlety in obser- 
ving and reasoning. Its tendency 
of course must be to confine the 
mind to the exercise of the critical 
and logical powers. Hence its per- 
manence can not be expected : it is 
merely preparatory, and having ac- 
complished great good, and laid a 
foundation, must pass away. The 
fault of this school is, that it subjects 
the ancient remains, too narrowly, 
to the laws prescribed by the indi- 
vidua! understanding. A grammat- 
ical rule must be so, because to 
Hermann’s mind nothing else is lo- 
gical, and even texts are altered 
on the same principle. Hermann’s 
acuteness drew the rules of meter 
from the classics; but, not content 


with this humble work, he must 
have, at the beginning of his met. 
rical elements, a logical founda- 
tion dependent on the philosophy of 
Kant. The result is, as might be 
expected. No one reads, or if he 
reads, receives the philosophical part, 
while the part resting on observation 
is valuable and rich in acute re- 
marks. In these censures we have 
no intention to condemn the appli- 
cation of a truly philosophical spirit 
to any branch of human inquiry: 
all we mean to say is, that a simply 
logical mind can not interpret poet- 
ry, art or life, in a philosophical 
way. 

Probably no age has been so ac- 
tive as the present in every branch 
pertaining to ancient learning. In 
none have there been such extenSive 
and thorough collations of manu- 
scripts, and we therefore possess 
texts freer from corruptions, and 
even from unnecessary emendations, 
than the best of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In none have 
the studies relating to words made 
such progress. The true knowledge 
of ancient meter can hardly be said 
to have had existence before the la- 
bors of Hermann and Baeckh were 
given to the world ; and comparative 
grammar, a study peculiar to the 
age, is now modifying and correct- 
ing the grammatical systems of the 
past. What has been done in lexi- 
cography may be estimated from the 
demand for two enlarged editions of 
the huge Thesaurus of Stephens,— 
which had not been reprinted since 
the original one in 1572,—and bya 
number of new and excellent dic- 
tionaries, both Greek and Latin. No 
age has been so fertile in reprints of 
the classics. There is scarcely a 
writer, of whom but a few frag- 
ments remain, whose relics have not 
been gathered from scholiasts#and 
grammarians, by some German wor- 
shiper of antiquity, and deposited by 
themselves,—entombed, an_ ill-na- 
tured person might say,—in a new 
book, where copious legends of the 
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life and works of the saint are not 
wanting. In the history whether of 
nations, of literature and art, or of 
opinions, the contributions have been 
equally rich. Nor has the age fall- 
en behind any preceding one in ef- 
forts to find meaning and system in 
ancient mythology. ‘Two schools 
divide the learned between a mysti- 
cal and symbolical interpretation of 
the religious fables akin to that of 
the Neoplatonists, and another of a 
more rational kind, which, while it 
does not deny the use of symbols, 
ascribes the system of mythology in 
a good degree to the imagination of 
a highly poetical age. In philoso- 
phy, the zeal excited by the jarring 
systems of the Germans has led to 
the study of those of the ancients ; 
and a multitude of treatises, devoted 
to every school, from the time of 
Thales, until the driveling Neo- 
platonists expired by feeding on the 
shadows of nothings, have left no 
corner of philosophy, no obscure 
sect, unexplored. In archeology, 
if the formidable tomes of Salmasius 
and Meursius have not been rivaled, 


a spirit of cautious and critical in-_ 


vestigation has avoided the faults of 
the older antiquaries, who too often 
presented pictures which were com- 
posed of shreds of several ages, and 
put together on the stand as of equal 
trustworthiness, the best and the 
worst writers. It would take long 
to enumerate the departments of an- 
tiquities, in which the present race of 
scholars have gone beyond their pre- 
decessors. Let it suffice to say, that 
those departments which are con- 
cerned with politics and civil institu- 
tions, with dramatic exhibitions and 
theremains of art, have received the 
largest share of attention. 

We have noticed thus far two por- 
tions of the “ Classical Studies.” A 
third is occupied with translations 
from the German, on subjects rela- 
ting to ancient literature and art. 
The most important of these are 
three : “ on the wealth of the Greeks 
in works of plastic art,” “on the 
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superiority of the Greek language, 
in the use of its dialects,” and “ on 
the education of the moral sentiment 
among the ancient Greeks,” trans- 
lated from the works of Frederick 
Jacobs, by Prof. Felton, of Cam- 
bridge. These essays, being of a 
popular character, dwell on topics 
not confined in their interest to the 
professed scholar. Any man of lib- 
eral education may read them with 
interest and profit. The leading 
thought in them all is the free devel- 
opment among the Greeks of a sense 
of beauty and of fitness, which in- 
fluenced them when they wrote, in 
their choice between the dialects of 
their language, which appears re- 
markably in the finished productions 
of their art, and which affected their 
whole life and manners. While 
reading these essays, we have been 
led to wish that Mr. Felton had writ- 
ten original ones, instead of them, 
on the same subjects. His well- 
known elegant taste and just appre- 
ciation of what has come down to us 
from antiquity, would have enabled 
him to present similar views to those 
of Jacobs, in a way better suited to 
the wants of liis countrymen; while 
he would have avoided some of 
the errors into which Jacobs, when 
speaking of Greek morals, has fall- 
en, and which are becomingly no- 
ticed at the end of the work. 

The tendency of the essay on the 
“education of the moral sentiment 
among the Greeks,” is unduly to 
exalt that part of the Greek charac- 
ter. It is rather strange that so 
learned a man as Jacobs, who knows 
from Aristophanes what the Atheni- 
ans must have been in the days of 
Pericles, can speak so complacently 
of the nation in this respect. The 
cause is to be found to a degree in 
partiality for the authors to whose 
explanation he has devoted his life. 
It must be confessed, too, that the 
simplicity of manners among the 
Greeks before the Macedonian peri- 
od, their delicate sense of propriety 
and exquisite taste to which Jacobs 
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calls attention, were invaluable na- 
tional traits, and, if they had been 
united to a religious system, which 
supplied true morals and the motives 
to practice them together, would 
have produced a more beautiful na- 
tional character than has been else- 
where seen. But besides this, a 
cause of too great leniency in judg- 
ing of ancient morals may be,—and 
we hope that we shall not be thought 
harsh or unjust in making the obser- 
vation,—that the minds of many 
German students of antiquity are 
heathenized by their studies. The 
subject which they pursue has be- 
come so vast as to demand all their 
time, and they have little leisure for 
other studies which might neutralize 
some of its dangerous influences. 
Add to this the want of faith in rev- 
elation, and the irreligious spirit of 
the past age, in which it is natural 
that many of them should share. 
Would that they read their Greek 
testaments more, and compared with 
the spirit there found, the moral 
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tone of heathenism. In this impor. 
tant respect the scholars of this age 
appear to be behind those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
who, though they too often reviled 
one another in Latin worthy of the 
Suburra, yet could use their learn. 
ing in the cause of Christianity, 
May we not hope that the next age, 
while it avoids the coarseness and 
quarrelsome spirit of the older schol- 
ars, will avoid also the want of mor- 
al feeling but too prevalent among 
the more modern. 

We had intended, before closing, 
to make some remarks on ancient 
art, its relations to morals, and the 
part it ought to have in the educa- 
tion of a scholar. But this is a sub. 
ject no less copious than important; 
and having already exceeded the 
bounds which we had marked ont, 
we are afraid to enter upon it. We 
will close, therefore, with expressing 
our gratification with this work, and 
our conviction that it will prove a 
valuable guide to classical scholars. 


THE ORDINATION OF Mr. ARTHUR CAREY.* 


Mr. Arruuk Carey has sudden- 
ly, and at a very earfy age, be- 
come a historical personage. He 
is a graduate of Columbia College, 
New York, and he received there, 
four years ago, the highest honor 
among his classmates. Having de- 








* The true issue for the true church- 
man. A statement of facts in relation to 
the recent ordination in St. Stephen's 
Church, New York, by Drs. Smith and 
Anthon Harper & Brothers. 8vo pp 46. 

A Letter to a parishioner, relative to 
the recent ordination of Mr. Arthur Ca- 
rey, by Benjamin L. Haight, A. M., Ree- 
tor of All Saints’ Church, New York. 
James A. Sparks. pp. 22. 

A full and true statement of the ex- 
amination and ordination of Mr. Arthur 
Carey. Taken from the Churchman of 
July 8, 15, 22, 29, and August 5, and 12: 
with an appendix. James A. Sparks. 
pp. 116. 


voted himself to the clerical pro- 
fession in the Protestant Episcopal 
church, he pursued his studies in 
the General ‘Theological Seminary 
of that church in the city of New 
York ; and in June, 1842, he re- 
ceived the testimonial usually given 
by the trustees at the completion 
of the course of study. Not being 
then of the canonical age for ad- 
mission to the order of deacons, 
(which we understand to be twenty 
one years,) he remained at the sem- 
inary another year, devoting him- 
self to the studies connected with 
his profession. He appears to have 
been not only diligent and success- 
ful in study, but eminently amiable 
and blameless in his deportment— 
the pride of his teachers and the 
joy of his friends. Even those who 
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have been constrained to protest 
against his admission to the minis- 
try, and who knew him well while 
connected with the seminary, tell 
us how strong was their “ convic- 
tion of the purity and excellence 
of his Christian character, and of 
his quiet and studious habits, and 
of his love for truth.” 

Mr. Carey, as connected with the 
parish of St. Peter’s, was under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Smith, in whose Sunday school he 
was also a teacher. In May last, 
as the time at which he expected 
to receive ordination drew near, he 
applied to his pastor for the neces- 
sary certificate, which must needs 
be signed by the rector and vestry, 
testifying, among other things, that 
“he had never written, taught, or 
held, any thing contrary to the doc- 
trine or discipline of the Protestant 
Episcopal church.” On that occa- 
sion Dr. Smitk referred to the fact, 
well understood between them, that 
Mr. Carey had “‘ embraced the doc- 
trines of the Oxford school ;” he 
informed the young man that those 
opinions of his would have given 
serious uneasiness to his pastor, but 
for the high estimate he had formed 
of the candidate’s moral and spirit- 
ual character; and he promised to 
procure for him the required cer- 
tificate. Before the paper was call- 
ed for by Mr. Carey, Dr. Smith was 
informed of some expressions used 
by Mr. C., which seemed to make 
it questionable whether the testimo- 
nial could honestly be given to him. 
Accordingly, Dr. 5., at the next in- 
terview, which was on the 2l]st of 
June, stated to Mr. C. the expres- 
sions which had been ascribed to 
him, and asked for an explanation. 
This was the commencement of a 
protracted conversation, in the pro- 
gress of which Mr. Carey made 
a frank and full avowal of views 
which filled his pastor with “ aston- 
ishment and grief.” Dr. Smith de- 
clined giving him the certificate at 
that time, and requested him to call 


again the next day. In the mean 
time, Dr. Smith, for the sake of 
greater accuracy, wrote down some 
of the most important views which 
he had understood Mr. C. to ex- 
press. The document thus prepared 
was read to Mr. C. the next day, 
that if any thing had been misun- 
derstood it might be corrected, and 
that if, in the freedom and warmth 
of conversation, any thing had been 
said inadvertently, it might be with- 
drawn. The document was accord- 
ingly corrected, not by Mr. Carey’s 
hand, but in his presence, and in 
conformity with his suggestions. 
As the story depends very much 
upon this document, we put it upon 
record, not in the double form in 
which Dr. Smith has published it, 
but only as corrected. 


“St. Peter’s Rectory, June 21, 1843. 
Evening. 

“In my conversation with Mr. Carey 
this afternoon, | understood him substan- 
tially to admit to me a conversation re- 
puted to have been held, as leading to 
the general impression that, if union with 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of this country were not open to 
him, he might possibly have recourse to 
the ministry of Rome—not without pain 
or difficulty, but still that he did not see 
any thing to prevent or forbid such an 
alternative, although he thought it much 
more likely that he would remain in the 
communion of our church; and that he 
could receite all the decrees of Trent, 
the damnatory clauses only excepted. 

«2. That he did not deem the differ- 
ences between us and Rome to be such 
as embraced any points of faith. 

“3. That he was not prepared to pro- 
nounce the doctrine of transubstantiation 
an absurd or impossible doctrine; and 
that he regarded it, as taught within the 
last hundred years, as possibly meanin 
no more than what we mean by the ve 
presence, which we most assuredly hold. 

“4. That he does not object to the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory as defined 
by the Council of Treat, bed thet he be- 
lieved that the state into which the soul 
passed after death was one in which it 
grows in grace, and can be benefited by 
the prayers of the faithful and the sacri- 
fice of the altar. 

“5. That he was not prepared to con- 
sider the church of Rome as no longer an 
integral or pure branch of the church of 
Christ; and that he was not prepared to 
say whether she or the Anglican church 
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were the more pure: that in some re- 
spects she had the advantage, in others we. 

“6. That he regarded the denial of the 
cup to the laity as a mere matter of dis- 
cipline, which might occasion grief to 
him if within her communion, but not as 
entirely invalidating the administration 
of the sacrament. 

“7. That he admits to have said, or 
thinks it likely he has said, inasmuch as 
he so believes, that the Reformation from 
Rome was an unjustifiable act, and fol- 
lowed by many grievous and lamentable 
results ; he, however, having no question 
but that a reformation was then neces- 
sary, and being far, also, from denying 
that many good results have followed 
from it, both to us and Rome. 

“8. That while generally subscribing 
to the sixth article," so that he would not 
rely for proofs to himself or others, upon 
passages from books other than canon- 
ical, yet he is not disposed to fault the 
chars of Rome in annexing others to 
these, and in pronouncing them all, in a 
loose sense, sacred Scripture; nor was 
he prepared to say that the Holy Spirit 
did not speak by the books apy sone 
Mr. Carey alledged himself here to have 
added that this was the doctrine of the 
homily. 

“9. Mr. Carey considered the promise 
of conformity to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
church as not embracing the thirty nine 
articles in any close and rigid construc- 
tion of them, but regards them only as 
affording a sort of general basis of con- 
cord—as those which none subscribed 
except with certain mental reservations 
and private tr te and that this was 
what he regarded as Bishop White's 
view.” —True Issue, pp. 9—11. 


After the most deliberate consid- 
eration, Dr. Smith arrived at the 
conclusion, that he could not con- 
scientiously sign the required testi- 
monial. Having communicated this 
decision first to his friend, Dr. An- 
thon, by whose approbation it was 
confirmed, and then to Mr. Carey, 
his next step was to inform the 
Bishop. This was done four days 
afterwards, (June 26,) by present- 
ing to that functionary a brief note, 
stating that Mr. C.’s testimonial had 
been refused ** on the ground of his 
having ‘held, and now holding 
opinions which are in my [Dr. 
Smith’s] judgment, ‘ contrary to the 
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doctrine and discipline of the Pro. 
testant Episcopal church.’” But 
to Dr. Smith’s surprise, the Bisho 
was already informed of the fact, 
and informed of the document which 
embodied the grounds of the refu. 
sal. Mr. C. or his advisers, had 
been beforehand with the Dr., and 
had been in conference with the 
Bishop. It appeared too, that Mr, 
Carey was taking effectual meas. 
ures to obtain from the rector and 
vestry of Trinity church, the testi- 
monial which he could not obtain 
from the rector and vestry of his 
own parish. 

On the same day, a few hours 
afterwards, the trustees of the sem- 
inary were in session—a board, of 
which Drs. Smith and Anthon are 
members. At that session these 
gentlemen offered a resolution, that 
the attention of the examining com- 
mittee, in the examinations then 
about to commence, be directed 
especially “to the points at issue 
between us and the church of 
Rome.” This was objected to on 
the ground, that the business of the 
committee was not to examine, but 
to attend upon the examination as 
conducted by the professors, and 
to report the result. The motion 
was, by a vote, laid upon the table. 
Another, to nearly the same effect, 
met with the same reception. The 
discussion of these resolutions ap- 
pears to have been not without 
some excitement. Dr. Smith is re- 
ported (Full and True Statement, 
p- 102) to have expressed his con- 
viction, that there was in the sem- 
inary “‘ an under current of Roman- 
ism,” and to have ‘ pledged himself 
to sustain his assertion, before the 
church, if necessary, by document- 
ary proof.’ Drs. Smith and Anthon 
were added to the committee, after 
their motions had been laid on the 
table, that they might have the op- 
portunity of obtaining satisfaction ; 
and it was suggested to them, that 
a request to the professors to eX- 
amine any particular student of 
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students, with special distinctness 
on any particular topics, would un- 
doubtedly accomplish their object. 
This course we are informed was 
taken ; but nothing appears to have 
been elicited either to prove or to 
disprove the suspicions which had 
been excited. Drs. S. and A. were 
not satisfied with the manner in 
which the resolutions moved by 
them had been disposed of. Still 
less were they satisfied the next 
day, when a third resolution, re- 
questing that the sermons which the 
members of the senior class had 
handed to the professor for inspec- 
tion, might be laid before the com- 
mittee—shared the fate of its prede- 
cessors, and was laid to sleep with 
them, like anti-slavery memorials 
on the tables of Congress. 

By this time, all parties, and par- 
ticularly Drs. S. and A., seem to 
have felt that matters were verging 
towards a crisis. “The two Doc- 
tors,”’ as the Churchman calls them, 
were plainly in a minority; the 
ruling influences were against them. 
Mr. Carey, having passed through 
all the canonical formalities, had 
presented his regular testimonials 
to the bishop, notwithstanding the 
refusal which he had met from his 
own immediate pastor. The Bish- 
op, either because he desired a far- 
ther investigation for the satisfac- 
tion of his own conscience, or be- 
cause he felt that some deference 
was due to the gentlemen in oppo- 
sition, determined to hold a special 
examination of Mr. Carey, with the 
aid of a council of his presby- 
ters. Friday evening, June 30th, 
the council was assembled. There 
were in attendance on the Bishop, 
as his counselors, Drs. Smith, An- 
thon, Berrian, M‘Vickar, and Sea- 
bury, and the Rev. Messrs. Haight, 
Higbee, and Price. Into the details 
of that examination, we do not pro- 
pose to enter. ‘ The two Doctors” 
began with stating, in words which 
they had written down beforehand, 
that they had resolved to propose 
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to the examined, certain written 
questions, and to request that the 
answers to the same might also be 
in writing. Instantly, the suspicion 
seems to have filled the minds of 
the council, that written questions 
and written answers were designed 
to be the materials of an appeal to 
the public; and this mode of ex- 
amination was strenuously opposed. 
The decision of the Bishop was, 
that the written questions might be 
proposed ; and that though the can- 
didate should not be required to 
answer in writing, the questioners 
might write down his answers, and 
read their record to the candidate 
in order to ensure its correctness. 
Thus conducted, the examination 
seems to have been attended with 
considerable excitement among the 
the presbyters, on both sides, with 
frequept interruptions, especially by 
Dr. Seabury, and with some confu- 
sion. It seems to have been the 
object of Drs. Smith and Anthon, to 
draw from the candidate either an 
explicit avowal, or a recantation, of 
the opinions which he had express- 
ed in conversation, and which had 
been recorded in the * document” 
which we have transferrefto our 
columns. In this they were not 
unsuccessful. The difference be- 
tween the record of the young 
man’s answers as written down by 
Drs. Smith and Anthon, and the 
representation of his answers and 
explanations as given by Drs. Sea- 
bury and M‘Vickar, and Messrs. 
Haight and Higbee, does not seem 
to us to be very material. 

The examination having been 
completed in such fashion as was 
practicable under the conditions 
which have been described, the 
presbyters of the council were sev- 
erally called on for their opinions 
as to the fitness of the candidate. 
Drs. Smith and Anthon objected to 
his ordination, and intimated the 
probability of their making written 
communications on the subject to 
the Bishop ; the others unanimously, 
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and some of them strenuously, ad- 
vised that the candidate be ordained. 
The Bishop declined pronouncing 
a decision at that time; and after 
some words of mutual explanation 
and concession among the presby- 
ters, and some unsuccessful efforts 
to obtain from the two who were 
dissatisfied, a pledge not to publish 
their notes of the examination, the 
company separated ; the “* two Doc- 
tors” having agreed with the Bishop, 
that if they had any communica- 
tion to make, it should be made in 
writing by one o'clock the next day. 

Accordingly, on the next day, 
Saturday, July Ist, each of those 
gentlemen addressed a communi- 
cation to the Bishop, protesting 
against the ordination of Mr. Carey, 
and desiring to be informed of the 
Bishop’s decision as early as might 
be, or at ali events, early enough 
to enable them, “if needful”—in 
Dr. Smith’s language—* to take the 
last and most painful step pointed 
out by the church.” 

Sunday morning came, the morn- 
ing of the day on which the candi- 
dates from the Theological Semi- 
nary were to be ordained at St. 
Stephef’s church; but no reply 
had come from the Bishop to tell 
the protesters whether Mr. Carey 
was to be ordained with the rest. 
At an early hour, therefore, notes 
were addressed to the Bishop, ask- 
ing once more for information on 
that point. The reply was in the 
same words to each :—* It pains 
me to be obliged to say that the 
attitude of threatening which you 
thought proper to assume at the 
close of your letter of yesterday, 
precludes the propriety of my re- 
plying to it. Yours very truly.” 
A written disclaimer of the con- 
struction which the Bishop had put 
upon their suggestion of a reason 
for asking information, was hastily 
dispatched from each of the pro- 
testers; and then, as the hour of 
public worship was already drawing 
near, they proceeded together to 


St. Stephen’s, for the purpose of 
obtaining an interview with the 
Bishop and renewing the disavowal 
in person. ‘Thus, at the last mo- 
ment, they obtained the information 
that Mr. Carey was to be ordained. 
In the Sunday school room, where 
the information so earnestly and 
humbly sought had been at last 
vouchsafed to them, they took leave 
of the Bishop. ‘Thence they went 
into the church, habited in their 
official robes, and seated themselves 
among the people. Morning prayer 
was read in the usual form, the 
protesting Doctors uttering the re- 
sponses duly with the responding 
people, as set down in the book. 
The sermon was pronounced ; and 
to that they gave a becoming atten- 
tion. Next came, according to the 
arrangements of the day, the ordi- 
nation service. ‘That we may see 
precisely what was said and done, 
let us open the Prayer-book at “ the 
form and manner of making dea- 
cons.” The Bishop is “sitting in 
his chair near to the holy table.” 
The candidates, ** each of them be- 
ing decently habited,” are presented 
to him by a priest, “saying these 
words,” from the book, 


“ Reverend Father in God, I present 
unto you these persons present, to be ad- 
mitted deacons.” 


The Bishop “ sitting in his chair,” 
as aforesaid, reads from his Prayer- 
book, in reply, 

“Take heed that the persons whom 
ye present unto us, be apt and meet for 
their learning and godly conversation, to 
exercise their ministry duly to the honor 
of God, and the edifying of his church. 


The priest from his book re- 
sponds. 

“TI have so enquired concerning them, 
and also examined them, and think them 
so to be.” 

Then the Bishop, still reading 
from the book, said “ unto the peo- 
ple,” who till this precise moment 
had not been consulted in the prem- 
ises at all, 
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« Brethren, if there be any of you who 
knoweth any impediment, or notable 
crime, in any of these persons presented 
to be ordered deacons, for the which he 
ought not to be admitted to that office, 
let him come forth in the name of God, 
and show what the crime or impedi- 
ment is.” 


Up to this point in the proceed- 
ings, every thing was regular and 
rubrical. But immediately after 
these last words had been uttered 
by the Bishop, there was a response, 
of which nothing appears in the 
Prayer-book. Drs. Smith and An- 
thon arose “in one of the pews in 
the middle aisle,” and read each a 
separate “protest” from a written 
paper. Dr. Smith’s protest was in 
these words, (‘True Issue, p. 35.) 


“Upon this solemn call of the church, 
made by you, reverend father in God, as 
one of its chief pastors, 1, Hugh Smith, 
Doctor in Divinity, a presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in the dio- 
cese of New York, and rector of St. Pe- 
ter’'s church, come forth, in the name of 
God, to declare, before Him and this con- 
fregation, my solemn conviction and be- 
ief, that there is a most serious and 
weighty impediment to the ordination of 
Mr. Arthur Carey, who has now been 
presented to you to be admitted a deacon, 
founded upon his holding sentiments not 
conformable to the doctrines of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in these United 
States of America, and in too close con- 
formity with those of the church of Rome, 
as more fully set forth in a protest from 
me, placed in your hands yesterday. 
Now, therefore, under a sacred sense of 
duty to the church, and to its Divine 
head, who purchased it with his blood, I 
do again, before God and this congrega- 
tion, thus solemnly and publicly protest 
against his ordination to the diaconate. 

Dated this 2d day of July, 1843. 

Hvueu Smita.” 


Dr. Anthon’s paper, though not 
in precisely the same form, was to 
the same effect, beginning, “ Rev- 
erend Father in God, |, Henry An- 
thon, Doctor in Divinity, a pres- 
byter,” &ec. 

The ordinary course of proceed- 
ings on such occasions having been 
thus interrupted—not unexpectedly, 
we may presume—the Bishop rose 
in his place and replied as follows, 


“The accusation now brought against 
one of the persons presented to be or- 
dered deacons, has recently been fully 
investigated by me, with the knowledge 
and in the presence of his accusers, and 
with the advantage of the valuable aid 
and counsel of six of the worthiest, wisest, 
and most learned of the presbyters of 
this diocese, including the three who are 
assisting in the present solemnities. The 
result was, that there was no just ground 
for rejecting the candidate's application 
for holy orders There is consequently 
no reason for any change in the solemn 
service of the day, and therefore all these 
persons, being found meet to be ordered, 
are commended to the prayers of the con- 
gregation.”—Full and True Statement, 
pp. 9, 6. 


Immediately upon the utterance 
of the last word, Bishop lves of 
North Carolina, who was assisting 
the diocesan of New York in the 
solemnities of that day, commenced 
the reading of the litany; and at 
the same moment the protesting 
presbyters ‘took their hats,” as 
we are informed by a writer “* whose 
opinion,” the Churchman says, “is 
entitled to the highest considera- 
tion” —and then, as we are told by 
Dr. Seabury himself, “ turned their 
backs on the altar, [O tempora!] 
and the bishops, [Omores!] and 
walked out of the church.” Yet it 
was done “ respectfully,” accord- 
ing to their account of the matter, 
and under the conviction, that the 
just effect and force of their protest 
would be impaired by their remain- 
ing in the house, and that their 
‘** withdrawing would be a protest 
in acts not less than in words.” 

[t happened most unpropitiously for 
the loved repose and reserve of the 
Episcopal church, that just at the 
time of these occurrences, the edi- 
tors of the newspapers in the city 
of New York, were looking about 
them with more than ordinary so- 
licitude for some new thing. No 
election, national, state or munici- 
pal, was near enough to be a subject 
of daily and engrossing interest. 
No debates in Congress, with oc- 
casional interludes of fisticuffs and 
challenges among members from 
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the more chivalrous regions, filled 
the public capacity of excitement. 
No new paroxysm of commercial 
distress, no murder uncommonly 
mysterious or horrible, no astound- 
ing series of forgeries, no great 
criminal trial with endless disquisi- 
tions on insanity, was aiding the 
daily sale of newspapers. The 
Bunker Hill celebration had just 
had its day; and Mr. Dickens’ new 
work had proved so flat a thing that 
no body was inquiring what would be 
in the next number. Consequently, 
such an occurrence as the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Carey with the protest 
of two eminent clergymen against 
him, on the ground of his being in 
effect a Roman Catholic, became 
the town’s talk, and filled the news- 
papers, not only in the city of New 
York, but every where else. Nor 
did the arrivals from Europe just 
about those days help to divert the 
public attention from these matters. 
The astounding progress of O’Con- 
nell’s movement for giving to Po- 
pery its natural ascendency in Ire- 
land—the admired secession of one 
half of the established church in 
Scotland—the universal agitation in 
England about Tractarianism, to- 
gether with the University censure 
of Dr. Pusey, himself, at ‘Oxford— 
gave to an *ecclesiastico- -religious 
question of this kind a new and 
surprising power of interesting the 
whole people. 

Thus the Bishop and his advising 
and consenting presbyters were sud- 
denly put upon their defense. A 
matter adjudicated and disposed of 
by the authorities of the diocese, had 
somehow got itself appealed as it 
were to a general council; and un- 
less the Bishop and his counselors 
should appear and plead, their cause 
would go by default. Disapproba- 
tion of what they had done was be- 
ginning to be uttered semper, ubique, 
ab omnibus ; and unless they could 
do something to turn the tide of 
opinion, they were likely to be over- 
whelmed. We give them credit for 


the boldness, skill, and manfulness 
with which they have conducted 
their defense. ‘The Churchman of 
the week following the ordination 
contained a communication signed 
N. E. 0O., (Novi- Eboracensis On. 
derdonk 2) which as it speaks with 
authority, and is certified by the ed. 
itor to have proceeded “from a 
source entitled to the highest re. 
spect,” may be properly regarded as 
the Bishop’s own statement. In the 
same sheet, the editor, Dr. Seabury, 
gave his account of the protest at 
St. Stephen’s, which he entitled, a 
** Disturbance of public worship.” 
In both these articles the protesters 
are severely handled; though the 
editor having as yet much less per- 
sonal feeling than N. E. O., tries to 
treat them * respectfully. Nothing 
was said respecting the merits of the 
charge against Mr. Carey ; but the 
attention of readers was adroitly 
directed towards another question, 
namely, whether Drs. Smith and 
Anthon had a right to interrupt the 
ordination service, at the call of the 
Bishop, with their protests. 

It was now time for the protesters 
to be heard. They immediately 
published a note in the daily papers, 
saying that though they had intend- 
ed to be silent, “the attacks made 
on them in the Churchman, left them 
no alternative between a silence 
which might be misinterpreted and 
a full disclosure,”—and that, there- 
fore, “they would lay before the 
public in a few days a full statement 
of the case.” ‘Their “ full state- 
ment” was accordingly published, 
entitled, “The True Issue for the 
True Churchman.” As for the 
publications which followed in the 
Churchman, both editorial and from 
correspondents far and near, we 
have no room to trace their succes- 
sion. Suffice it to say here, that as 
collected in the “Full and True 
Statement,” they make a bulky, but 
by no means stupid pamphlet. Out 
of these two pamphlets, together 
with Mr. Haight’s “ Letter to a Pa- 
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rishioner,” we have collected with 
some labor the foregoing narrative, 
which we are sure is impartial, and 
which we think is fair. 

We now propose to express in the 
briefest manner possible, some in- 
quiries and impressions of our own, 
touching the subject matter of this 
history. This we do in the hope of 
subserving in our humble way the 
great interests of * evangelical truth 
and apostolic order.” 

The first impressien which this 
controversy makes upon our minds, 
is, that it is a sudden manifestation 
of divisions which have heretofore 
been studiously veiled from the public 
eye. Such controversies as this— 
so serious, so impassioned, so in- 
volved in great principles—however 
suddenly they may break out, do 
not break out among those who up 
to that moment are entirely agreed. 
Undoubtedly, Drs. Smith and An- 
thon are both Churchmen—high 
Churchmen, if they please to be 
called by that name. Undoubtedly 
they both believe in baptismal re- 
generation, and in the exclusive va- 
lidity of Episcopal ordination, and 
of ordinances administered by Epis- 
copalian clergymen. We dare say 
they have had little sympathy with 
the thoroughly evangelical party— 
small enough this side of Philadel- 
phia—of which the late Dr. Bedell, 
may be taken as a representative. 
At the same time, nothing can be 
plainer to the reader of these pamph- 
lets, than that for some time past 
Drs. Smith and Anthon have been 
anticipating the arrival of a crisis in 
the aflairs of the communion with 
which they are connected. ‘They 
talk about ** the Church as she was,” 
and *“* a growing indifference to those 
great principles, for which, at the 
era of the Reformation, martyrs 
died.” They ask, * shall a stand at 
last be made, and will Churchmen 
finally rally in defense of their own 
principles and standards?” They 


say, “a great issue has been joined 
through circumstances apparently at 
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once casual and trivial.” This is 
not the language of men who have 
been surprised into a controversy 
with those whom they have all along 
regarded as of the same opinion in 
all things with themselves. So, on 
the other hand, the manner of the 
writers in the Churchman towards 
these gentlemen, is very much like 
the venting of an ancient and long 
festering dislike. Dr. Seabury, in 
his first editorial was evidently re- 
straining himself and laboring to be 
courteous. But as the controversy 
proceeds, he gradually forgets his 
reserve. He almost calls Dr. Smith 
a fool. He pronounces him “ in- 
competent to apprehend, and much 
more to express the operations of a 
mind so vastly superior to his own 
as Mr. Carey’s.” He tells of * the 
weakness and vanity, and fidgeti- 
ness, and gossiping propensities of 
Dr. Hugh Smith.” ‘To Dr. Anthon 
he imputes some personal prejudice, 
pronouncing him “the very last man 
whom Mr. C. would have chosen for 
his judge.” The key to this enigma 
we find in the very last sentence of 
the pamphlet, where a correspond- 
ent of the Churchman tells us that 
Mr. C. “entered Columbia College 
in the Sophomore class, in which at 
the time, a young man of great tal- 
ent and worth, the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Anthon, held the highest rank, 
and Mr. Carey carried off the palm 
at the conclusion of the course.” 
We quote this, not to pronounce 
upon the meanness that uses such 
weapons in such a controversy, but 
only to say that the dislike which 
vents itself in this way is of no sud- 
den or accidental growth. 

Much has been said within a few 
years past, to set forth the harmony 
and “repose” of the Episcopal 
church. Other great Christian com- 
munions have been agitated with 
questions and strifes. But “ our 
church,” it has been said, enjoys 
peace in all her borders ; such is the 
efficacy of an episcopal government 
and a venerable liturgy. Here and 
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there a verdant youth has been 
wrought upon by these representa- 
tions, and has actually gone over to 
the Episcopal church as a haven 
of rest where no din of controversy 
was ever to disturb him. Few, how- 
ever, have been thus imposed upon. 
The speculative have known that 
there must be—and the observing 
have seen that there were—diversi- 
ties of opinion among Episcopalians, 
on questions of doctrine and ques- 
tions of policy, diversities not un- 
attended with various degrees of 
alienation and mutual dislike, and 
which in due time, must needs take 
wind and blaze forth into controver- 
sy. ‘The present controversy may 
be got under; and the thin veil may 
again be spread over the elements 
of division, but those elements will 
be there still, ready to blaze out 
again when some free wind shall 
blow upon them. 

Our next observation is, that 
Drs. Smith and Anthon, considered 
as ministers of the gospel, were 
clearly right in opposing the intro- 
duction of Mr. Carey to the office 
and work of a religious teacher. 
We do not charge Mr. C. or his 
friends with Romanism. So far as 
we recollect, every doctrine which 
they hold, offensive to the protesters, 
is as much a doctrine of the Greek 
church as of the Latin. We doubt 
not that they sincerely reject what 
they recognize as the errors and 
abuses of Rome,—and first and 
chiefly, the claims of the Pope to be 
recognized as Christ’s vicar, the 
center of unity to the universal 
church, and the infallible arbiter of 
controversies. Mr. C.’s saying that 
if he were refused admission to the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, he “ might possibly” become 
a Papist, is far from making him a 
Papist now. It is little more than 
saying that he could not tell what 
course his mind would take, in cir- 
cumstances of unexpected and pe- 
culiar trial. But we are clear in 
the opinion that the man who has 


been so ill taught as to say that he 
could receive the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, the damnatory 
clauses excepted—the man who has 
studied to so little purpose that he is 
not prepared either to deny or posi- 
tively to affirm the “grave doctrines” 
in which the standards of the church 
of England differ from the solemn 
decisions and established formula. 
ries of the church of Rome—the 
man whose four years of theological 
study have left him in doubt wheth- 
er the story of Bel and the Dragon, 
or that of Tobit and the fish, may 
not be a veritable piece of inspired 
Scripture—the man who, after all 
his studies believes that the souls of 
the faithful departed are to be pray- 
ed for by the faithful on earth, and 
may be benefited by the “ sacri- 
fice of the altar,” and who at the 
same time would not deny, that de- 
parted saints may also be prayed 
to, as intercessors before God, with 
the petition, “ pray for us,”’—that 
man, though he were more learned 
than Baronius, more profound than 
Thomas Aquinas, more eloquent 
than Peter the hermit, and more 
saintly than Simeon Stylites, is not 
fit to be entrusted with the function 
of preaching the gospel of the grace 
of God. 

Another point equally clear, if 
we rightly understand the consti- 
tution, history and position of the 
church of England, and of the Aa- 
glican church in the United States, 
is, that as ministers of that church, 
Drs. Smith and Anthon have been 
greatly in the wrong. 

(1.) The theory of that church 
is, that the entire power of ordain- 
ing men to the work of the ministry, 
is with the bishops. In practice, the 
exercise of that power is limited by 
constitutions and canons, each dio- 
cesan church having a constitution 
and canons of its own, additional to 
those of the national church or con- 
sociation of dioceses. It appears 
that, by the canons, Bishop Onder- 
donk was forbidden to ordain Mr. 
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Carey, without a certificate, in a 
certain form, subscribed by the rec- 
tor and vestry of his own or of some 
other parish. When Dr. Smith had 
arrived at the conclusion that Mr. 
Carey was holding opinions contra- 
ry to the doctrine of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, it was right for 
him to refuse the certificate, which 
no canon required him to subscribe 
contrary to his own conviction in re- 
gard to the facts. When he had re- 
fused the certificate, it seems to have 
been proper tocommunicate the fact 
of his refusal and the reasons of it 
to the Bishop. But there his re- 
sponsibility appears to have ended. 
When Dr. Smith applied to his friend 
Dr. Anthon for advice, it was right 
for Dr. A. to give advice according 
to his best judgment, and there 
his responsibility ended. When the 
Bishop determined to hold a special 
examination in the case of Mr. Ca- 
rey, and invited those two presbyters 
to be of the council that was to ad- 
vise him on that occasion, then a 
new responsibility was imposed on 
them by the act of the Bishop. In 
that examination, it was right for 
them to do their utmost towards 
bringing out palpably before the 
Bishop those opinions of Mr. Carey’s 
which they deemed contrary to the 
doctrine of the church; and then it 
was right for them, as members of 
the council, to give their opinion and 
advice when called for. But when 
this had been done, and the council 
(which was created only to give its 
advice to the Bishop) had ceased 
to exist, their responsibility ceased. 
What more had they to do in the 
matter? Was it their duty to over- 
see the Bishop, and make him do 
right? Should he do wrong, would 
they be answerable for that wrong, 
either to the church or to God? 
They seem to have supposed that 
they were members of a presbytery, 
or at least to have supposed that 
some portion of the ordaining power 
was directly or indirectly in their 
hands. 


As to that call in the form of or- 
dination, to which these two gentle- 
men responded with their protests, 
we have only to say, that most pal- 
pably it is a call for information. 
Certainly it is not a call for protests 
founded on alle dged facts which the 
Bishop has already investigated to 
his own satisfaction, and on which 
he has fermed a definitive judgment. 
The bishop is the ordaining power, 


and from his decision in a case of 


ordination there is no appeal. A 
protest, therefore, against his pro- 
ceeding to carry into effect his own 
decision in a case which he had de- 
liberately and formally na og 
was a mere impertinence. The min- 
ister of the Gospel wha. consents to 
exercise his ministry under the reg- 
ulations of the E piscopal church, 
does so with his eyes open. He 
goes into that connection for the 


very reason that there the Bishop of 
the diocese is the sole ordainer of 


inferior ministers. He goes thither 
for the very reason that there he, as 
an inferior minister, is to have no 
potential voice and no responsibility 
in determining who shall take part 
with him in that ministry. His pro- 
test then, in a case which happens to 
be determined contrary to his judg- 
ment, is only a blotting of paper 
which a more considerate man would 
have saved for some better use. 

If the Bishop, in the exercise of his 
ordaining power, violates the consti- 
tution and canons of the church, he 
is of course responsible for that vi- 
olation. He may be regularly pros- 
ecuted ; he may be brought to trial 
before a council of neighboring Bish- 
ops ; he may be judicially censured, 
or even deposed, according to the 
extent of his delinquency. Such is 
the course which these gentlemen 
ought to have taken with their Bish- 


op, if they considered him guilty of 


a violation of the compact between 
him and his diocese. ‘Their protest, 


their publication, their statement of 


“ the true issue for the true church- 
man,”—we can make nothing of all 
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that, but an appeal against their 
Bishop to the people. As if the 
people had any thing to do or to say 
in a question of ordination. 

(2.) There is another view which 
is to our minds equally conclusive. 
The reformation of the Anglican 
church, as completed and establish- 
ed under Queen Elizabeth, was 
distinctly designed not to expel or 
exclude from the ministry of the 
church such men as Mr.Carey. A 
strong infusion of sound evangelical 
or Protestant doctrine was put into 
the articles and the homilies, and 
evangelical preaching was tolerated, 
provided the preacher would closely 
conform to the canons and the ru- 
brics. On the other hand, the litur- 
gy, and to some extent the homilies, 
and even the articles, were—we do 
not say Popish or Romish, but— 
“*Catholic ;” and no pains were spar- 
ed to conciliate and retain in the 
church every man who was willing 
to renounce the Pope’s supremacy, 
to subscribe the articles, to obey the 
canons, and to perform the worship 
of the liturgy as purified and trans- 
lated. ‘Thus the reformation of the 
English church was essentially a 
compromise, or an attempted com- 
promise, between opposite opinions. 
It was designed to include on the 
one hand the most extreme Protes- 
tantism short of that which rejected 
the hierarchy, the vestments and the 
ceremonies, and on the other hand 
the most extreme Catholicity short 
of Romanism. And from the age 
of the Reformation to the present 
day, nothing in the history of the 
Anglican church is more striking 
than its great toleration, to say the 
least, towards such opinions as Mr. 
Carey’s. 
was so much of a Catholic, that she 
had a crucifix to aid her devotions, 
and would never consent to legalize 
the marriage of the clergy. In the 


following age, the Calvinistic Arch- 
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bishop Abbott was succeeded by the 
Catholic Archbishop Laud ; and the 
moderate and evangelical Archbish. 
op Usher was contemporary with 
both. After the restoration, Arch- 
bishop Leighton was contemporary 
with everso many Bishops and A rch- 
bishops of the Laudean school. How 
is it with the church of England now? 
Does the avowal cf such opinions as 
Mr. Carey’s operate either to deprive 
a clergyman of his preferments, or 
to prevent the ordination of a candid- 
ate? ‘To come nearer home, how is 
it—how has it always been with the 
Anglican American church? Was 
not Bishop Seabury its first bishop? 
And was not the church constituted 
and organized as one church by a 
compromise between opinions as va- 
riant as those of Bishop Seabury and 
those of Bishop White? Is not the 
most catholic Bishop Doane contem- 
porary with the evangelical Bishop 
Mcllvaine ; and in the house of Bish- 
ops, has not one of these prelates as 
many rights as the other? Nay, 
what opinion has Mr. Carey been 
proved to hold, which can not be 
found plainly asserted in that stand- 
ard work, edited by Bishop Whit- 
tingham, Palmer on the Church ? 
We say then, in conclusion, that 
Drs. Smith and Anthon, in protesting 
against the ordination of Mr. Ca- 
rey, and in appealing to the public 
against the action of their Bishop, 
have forgotten their position, and 
have acted more like free ministers 
of the gospel of Christ, than like 
Episcopalian presbyters. ‘The re- 
sult will therefore be, that they will 
find the Bishop and the church too 
strong for them. ‘The protests and 
appeal will react against their au- 
thors. Mr. Carey, instead of being 
put down, as a Papist obtruding him- 
self among Protestants, will be hon- 
ored and esteemed as almost a con- 
fessor, and, if he lives long enough, 


will be a Bishop. 
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Discourse before the Alumni of Yale 
College, August 16, 1843. By 
Horace Busunetz, D. D., Pas- 
tor of the North Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn. New 
Haven, published by A. H. Malt- 
by; pp. 39, 8vo. 


Tue professed subject of this 
splendid effusion of genius, is ‘ the 
moral ‘Tendencies and Results of 
Human History.”” A more appro- 
priate title, perhaps, would be—the 
Natural History of Morality, consid- 
ered both as an ideal principle, and 
as a practical law. ‘The author’s 
first position is, that “the order of 
nature is, what is physical first, what 
is moral afierwards.” This he il- 
lustrates with his usual felicity, in 
the progress of the new-born infant, 
the natural world, language, reli- 
gion, and civil government. His 
next and main position is, “ that it 
is the great problem of human his- 
tory to enthrone the moral element— 
that is, the element of virtue.” Af- 
tera passing remark on the great 
aim and object of the institution, 
whose Alumni he was addressing, 
he proceeds to illustrate his main 
position, by showing how the moral 
element of our being may be strength- 
ened and made predominant. 

“ Virtue,” he says, “is twofold. 
It includes an inward principle, and 
an outward conduct or manifesta- 
tion.” As an inward principle, it is 
“an idea of the mind—a simple, 
eternal, immutable idea, viz. right.” 
All virtue, and all religion, consist 
in obedience to the law of this one 
idea. As an outward conduct or 
manifestation, virtue is a mere form 
of action, representing and exhibit- 
ing the eternal and immutable idea 
which is the substance of virtue ; 
just as the mathematician’s diagrams 
are forms and representations of his 
ideal right lines, circles, &c. But 


on account of the endless complex- 
ity of the forms and relations of hu- 
man actions, it is often difficult to 
distinguish what forms are * useful, 
equal, true, beautiful,” in a word, 
what forms best express the idea of 
right. And hence the rules for vir- 
tuous action are indefinite, obscure, 
mere approximations to a perfect 
code, and liable to change according 
to the state of society in which men 
are placed. 

According to the twofold nature 
of virtue, “there are two ways in 
which it may possibly advance its 
power, and only two;” viz. by in- 
vigorating the conscience, or the do- 
minion of the idea which is the in- 
ternal principle of virtue ; and by 
quickening and disciplining the pow- 
er of discriminating those forms of 
action which best display the beau- 
tiful characteristics of virtue. We 
will, therefore, first, show, in a gen- 
eral way, that the moral element in 
man is actually subject to these two 
laws of advancement; and then 
describe three distinct forces—the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Christ- 
ian, entering most vigorously into 
this progress. 

In the infancy of the race, as in 
that of an individual, the reflective 
habit is deficient; and virtue is im- 
pulsive, or the result of feeling, 
rather than the result of delibera- 
tion. But as the mind becomes re- 
flective in its habit, it perceives dis- 
tinctly the imperative law of right, 
and “discovers remorse coiled up 
as a wounded snake and hissing un- 
der the throne of the mind.” The 
cultivation of mathematics and of 
the exact sciences, likewise, “ gives 
greater verity to ideas and to laws 
of mental necessity, and so to the law 
of the conscience.” ‘ Next, public 
law becomes a rigid science,” es- 
tablishing rules of right and wrong, 
and weighing merit and demerit in 
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her balance. And if a condition of 
liberty be achieved, the tone of mor- 
al obligation is the more strength- 

ened. Such are some of the stages 
of advance in “the moral tone of 
the conscience.” 

But the outward code of virtue 
must also be perfected, or virtue 
can not enjoy vigorous health. Of 
course, this code is continually re- 
vised, refined, and enlarged. For, 
as an outward code, “ it is no fixed 
immutable thing, as many suppose. 
Custom is its interpreter, and it 
grows up in the same way as the 
common or civil law, or the law 
merchant, by a constant process of 
additions and refinements.” Not 
that virtue itself is a mutable thing. 
But as it is a mere idea of the mind, 
commanding the right and forbid- 
ding the wrong, it lies not in the 
outward actions themselves, any 
more than time in the clock that 
measures it, but only in the form of 
actions as manifesting its eternal and 
immutable laws. The statutes of 
the revealed law of God are of two 
kinds, positive and permissive. The 
former are eternal and immutable 
in their obligation; but the latter 
change with the advancement of so- 
ciety. ‘Angelic law is possible 
only to angelic advancement.” God 
must train man gradually, and wait 
long for his advancement to such 
perfection, that his moral taste shall 
‘“* approximate to a coincidence with 
the perfect moral taste of God him- 
self.” If we look at the faults of 
Noah, Abraham, Jacob, &c., “it 
was not so much sin as barbarism, 
that marred their history.” And the 
harsh features of the Jewish moral 
code gradually became more mild, 
till at length C shristianity infused in- 
to it“ benevolence and forbearance,” 
and “the Jew is lost in the man, end 
the man becomes a brother of his 
race.” 

What we see in sacred history, is 
equally visible in the general history 
of man. “The moral code of a 
savage people has always something 


to distinguish it as a savage people’s 
code. So with that of a civilized, 

The very changes and inventions of 
society necessitate an amplification 
and often a revision of the moral 
code. Every new state, office, art, 
and thing, must have its law.” “If 
bills of exchange are invented, if 
money is coined, if banks are es. 
tablished, and offices of insurance, 
if great corporate investments are 
introduced into the machinery of 
business, it will not be long before a 
body of moral opinions will be gen- 
erated, and take the form of law 
over these new creations. Fire 
arms, also, printing, theaters, distil- 
led spirits, cards, dice, medicine— 
all new products and inventions must 
come under moral maxims, and cre- 
ate to themselves a new moral juris- 
prudence. ‘The introduction of pop- 
ular liberty makes the subject a new 
man, lays upon him new duties, 
which require to be set forth in new 
maxims of morality.” New arts 
and inventions often so change the 
relations of old things and practices, 
as to require a revision of their laws. 
The Jew may rightfully take his in- 
terest money now ; for he lives ina 
new world, and sustains new rela- 
tions. And we are now “ revising 
the moral code in reference to 
three very important subjects— 
wine, slavery, and war.” Look also 
at the international code, the law of 
nations. It originated with Hugo 
Grotius, about two centuries ago, 
and how has it changed the whole 
intercourse of nations! Commer- 
cial and municipal law, too, have 
made equal advances. “ The world 
has become another world. An- 
archy and absolute will are put 
aside, to suffer the dominion of sci- 
entific justice. The nations are be- 
come to a great extent, one empire. 
The citizen of one country may 
travel and trade in almost every 
other. Wars are mitigated in fe- 
rocity, and military preparations be- 
gin to wear the semblance of anti- 
quated usages.” 
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Such progress is seen in the his- 
tory of the past. ‘ What now is to 
come? By what future events and 
changes shall the work go on to its 
completion?” Of the forces that 
have been at work some were tem- 
porary in their effects, as the Goth- 
ic irruptions, the crusades, the feu- 
dal system, the free cities, and their 
commerce: but there are three oth- 
er forces which still continue to act, 
and will ever act; namely, the 
Greek wsthetic discipline, the Ro- 
man law, and the Christian faith. 
“These must always work on to- 
gether, as they have done up to this 
time, to assist the triumph of the 
moral element.” 

The Greek character lacked a 
moral tone. ‘The best of her phi- 
losophers ** were charmed with vir- 
tue, rather as the fair than as the 
right.” ‘At the same time, their 
sense of beauty in forms, their fac- 
ulty of outward criticism is perfect.” 
Hence, every thing they do or 
write, “* issubtle, ethereal, beautiful, 
and cold ;” they were “blind to 
the real nature and power of the 
moral element. And yet this peo- 
ple have done a work in their way, 
which is essential to the triumph of 
virtue. Their sense of beauty, their 
nice discriminations of art and po- 
etic genius, are contributions made 
to the outward life and law of vir- 
tue.” For, “*to mature the code of 
action, and finish its perfect adapta- 
tion to the expression of virtue, and 
render it the ornament of life, re- 
quires a power of form, or of outward 
criticism in full development. Con- 
sidered in this view it is impossible 
to overrate the value of the Greek 
art.” 

* As the ideal of the Greeks was 
beauty, so that of the Romans was 
law and scientific justice.” “ It was 
a distinction of the Roman people, 
that they had a strong sense of mor- 
al principle. They would feel the 
authority of what some call an ab- 
straction, and suffer its rigid sway. 
Their conscience had the tone of a 





trumpet in their bosoms.” This 
may be owing, in part, to their strict 
military discipline, which requires 
implicit obedience, and subjects ev- 
ery action to rigid law: in part, also, 
to their religion which acknowledged 
“ gods that kept their integrity,” and 
‘erected temples to the mere ideals 
of virtue, Faith, Concord, Modesty, 
Peace.” The sobriety, frugality, 
and all the rigid virtues of rural ag- 
ricultural life, in the intervals of 
war, conduced to the same end. 
Witness Cato, the Censor. “ Ro- 
man virtue, therefore, became a 
proverb, to denote that strength of 
principle which can bend to no out- 


.ward obstacle or seduction.” “ In 


her civil code she has erected the 
mightiest monument of reason and 
of moral power that has ever yet 
been raised by human genius.” 

** Such is the moral value of the 
Greek art and literature, such of the 
Roman law—one as a contribution 
to the outward form of virtue, the 
other to the authority and power of 
the moral sentiment itself.” ** It re- 
mains to speak of a third power, de- 
scending from above, to bring the 
Divine life into history and hasten 
that moral age, towards which its 
lines are ever converging.” ‘In re- 
ligion, in Christianity, we view God 
himself as coming into mental con- 
templation, as objective to the intel- 
lect and heart, and operating thus as 
a moral cause. Here he shows, 
above us an external government of 
laws and retributions connected with 
the internal law of the conscience ; 
opens worlds of glory and pain be- 
yond this life; presents himself as 
an object of contemplation, fear, 
love, and desire ; reveals his own in- 
finite excellence and beauty, and 
withal, his tenderness and persuasive 
goodness ; and so pours the Divine 
life into the dark and soured bosom 
of sin.” But Grecian esthetic crit- 
icism and Roman enthronement of 
law were necessary, to render the 
great excellence and beauty of 
Christianity intelligible. And hence 
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Jesus Christ did not make his ap- 
pearance, “till the Greek letters 
and the Romgn sovereignty were ex- 
tended through the world.” 

“| will not trace the historical ac- 
tion of Christianity, or show how it 
has subordinated and wrought in all 
other causes, such as I have named.” 
Every one knows that it has perva- 
ded and moulded every department 
of society, and, after reigning for 

eighteen hundred years, “ has made 
us what we are in art, literature, 
commerce, law, and liberty.” en 
will only point } you toa single sym 

tom of the times: all the “old weiss 
of morality which hung upon the 
colder principle of justice, are suf- 
fering a revision, to execute the 
principle of love, and every thing 
in public law and private duty is 
coming to the one test of beneficence.” 

“ Here I will rest my argument. 
I undertook to show you that human 
history ascends from the physical to 
the moral, and must ultimately issue 
in a moral age. What stupendous 
events and overturnings are, here- 
after, to come pouring their floods 
into the currents of human history, 
we can not know or conjecture :” 
but the “three great moral forces 
already described—the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Christian, being in- 
destructible, must roll on down the 
whole future of man, and work their 
effects in his history.” ‘I anticipate 
no perfect state, such as fills the 
overheated fancy of certain dream- 
ers. The perfectibility of man is for- 
ever excluded, here, by the tenure 
of his existence.” ‘ But a day will 
come when the dominion of igno- 
rance and physical force, when ‘dis- 
tinctions of blood and the accidents 
of fortune will cease to rule the 

world. Beauty, reason, science, 
person: al worth and religion will 
come into their rightful supremacy, 
and moral forces will preside over 
physical, as mind over the body.” 
Then liberty and equality will be 
greatly advanced. Policy will give 
Wars 


place to equity and reason. 


will be discontinued. Temperance 
and better habits will much improve 
the physical man, and the comforts 
of life will be multiplied. And the 
era of genius will begin. “ The old 
leaden atmosphere of a physical age 
will be displaced by an intellectual 
atmosphere.” ‘ But what is the 
greatest pre-eminence, it shall come 
to pass, that, as the ideal of the 
Greeks was beauty, and that of the 
Romans law, so this new age shall 
embrace an ideal more comprehen- 
sive, as it is higher than all, namely, 
Love: a love embracing all that is 
beneficent, pure, true, beautiful— 
God, man, eternity, time.” 

The discourse concludes with an 
address to the Alumni, exhorting 
them to have faith in the future, to 
look away from the past, to foster 
all attempts to improve our race; 
and, as scholars, to strive “to be 
lawgivers, bringing forth to men the 
determinations of reason, and assist- 
ing them to construct the science of 
goodness.” 

This brief summary of the lead- 
ing positions in the discourse, can 
give but an imperfect view of its 
many new and original thoughts, 
which, whatever may be thought of 
the correctness of a portion of them, 
must be acknowledged to be ex- 
pressed with all the fascinations of 
style for which the ingenious author 
is distinguished. 


Pictorial History of the United 
States, from the discovery of the 
Northmenin the Tenth Century, to 
the present time. By Joun Frost, 
A. M., Professor of Belles Letters 
in the High School of Philadel- 
phia. Embellished with three 
hundred engravings, from original 
drawings, by W. ‘Croome. Pub- 
lished by E. H. Butler, Phila- 
delphia. 


THE typographical execution of 
this work is very neat, and the pic- 
torial embellishments as far as we 
have examined them, are well de- 
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signed. ‘The only part of the his- 
tory, which we have read, is that in 
which an account is given of the 
first settlement of the colony of 
New Haven. It is contained in the 
two following paragraphs: 


“ Settlements were constantly forming, 
and new emigrants arriving from Eng- 
land. In the summer of 1637, John Dav- 
enport, a celebrated London minister, ar- 
rived at Boston, accompanied y several 
merchants and other persons of respecta- 
bility. But they did not find in Massa- 
chusetts sufficient room for the many em- 
igrants they expected to follow them, and 
therefore requested of their friends in 
Connecticut to purchase for them, from 
the natives of the soil, all the land lying 
between the Connecticut and the Hudson 
rivers. ‘This purchase was in part effect- 
ed, and in the autumn a journey was 
made to Connecticut by some of the com- 
pany, who erected a hut at Quinnipiack, 
where several men passed the winter. 
The rest of the company sailed from Bos- 
ton in the spring following, and soon 
reached the desired port. They kept 
their first Sabbath under a large spreading 
oak, April lth. In November, the col- 
onists received the land from Momanguin, 
sachem of the country, in consideration 
of being protected by the English from 
hostile Indians. Davenport promised to 
protect him and his tribe, wd | obtained a 
sufficient quantity of land to plant, on the 
east side of the harbor. The next month, 
the colonists purchased another tract to the 
north of the former; and soon after laid 
out a town in squares, on the plan of a 
spacious city, to which they gave the 
name of New Haven. 

“ The colonists at New Havenat first ac- 
knowledged the authority of Massachu- 
setts: but as they were evidently without 
the limits of that colony's patent, they 
convened an Assembly oaile the next 
year, (163),) and established a constitution 
of independent powers. ‘The same year, 
the colony at Hartford formed a constitu- 
tion similar to that of New Haven: and 
the two colonies remained distinct until 
1661, when they were united under the 
new charter. The union thus effected 
rendered the colonies formidable to the 
Dutch, and the Indians, and also secured 
greater harmony and peace among them- 
selves.”’ Vol. I, pp. 202, 203. 


This short narrative is somewhat 
remarkable for the number of errors 
which it contains; some of which 
we will notice. It issaid, that “the 
colonists of New Haven at first ac- 
knowledged the authority of Massa- 

Vol. L. 76 


chusetts.” This is a mistake. It 
was the object of these colonists, 
when they left Massachusetts, to es- 
tablish themselves without the juris- 
diction of any previous English set- 
tlement; and neither they nor the 
people of Massachusetts, ever sup- 
posed that Quinnipiack was within 
“ the limits of that colony’ patent.” 
So far were the colonists at New 
Haven from acknowledging the au- 
thority of Massachusetts, that they 
maintained an entirely independent 
government from the first planting 
of their colony till a tardy acknowl- 
edgment of Charles Il, after his 
restoration. Weare told, that “ the 
colonists received the land from Mo- 
manguin, sachem of the country, in 
consideration of being protected by 
the English from hostile Indians.” 
This consideration is, indeed, men- 
tioned in the deed conveying the 
territory of Quinnipiack to the col- 
onists ; but what the Indians proba- 
bly considered as a substantial part 
of the compensation, consisted of 
articles of clothing, and various 
utensils to be used for domestic pur- 
poses, or in agriculture. ‘The name 
of the sachem was not Momanguin, 
but Momauguin, or Momaugin. 

The historian says, that * Daven- 
port promised to protect him [the 
sachem] and his tribe, and obtained 
a sufficient quantity of land to plant, 
on the east side of the harbor.” 
The fact is, that the colonists cove- 
nanted, that “if at any time here- 
after, they [the Indians] be affright- 
ed in their dwellings assigned by the 
English unto them as before, they 
may repair to the English plantation 
for shelter; and that the English 
will there, in a just cause, endeavor 
to defend them from wrong. But in 
any quarrel or wars which they 
shall undertake, or have with other 
Indians upon any occasion whatever, 
they will manage their affairs by 
themselves, without expecting any 
aid from the English.” This was 
all the protection promised. It was 
the Indians, not the English, who 
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were to have land to plant “ on the 

east side of the harbor.” The land 

acquired by the English was west of 
the river Quinnipiack. We are told, 
that the colonists * kept their first 

Sabbath under a large spreading oak, 

April 18th.” April 18th, 1638, was 

Wednesday. There is in Trum- 

bull, in tRe account of this fact, a 

typographical error. It should be 

April 15th. 

It is further stated, that “the two 
colonies [Connecticut and New Ha- 
ven} remained distinct until 1661, 
when they were united under the 
new charter.” The charter was not 
granted till April, 1662, and the 
union took place in 1665. Judging 
from this specimen of the history, 
we should infer, that in the compo- 
sition of it, the proper authorities 
had been but rarely and very imper- 
fectly consulted. 

A Sermon delivered before the Pas- 
toral Association of Massachu- 
setts, in Park street Church, Bos- 
ton, May 30th, 1843. By Marx 
Horxtns, D. D., President of 
Williams College. Published by 
request of the Association. Bos- 
ton, Tappan & Dennet, 1843. 





Tue terms of high commendation 
in which this discourse was spoken 
of by those who heard it, and by 
the press, was not an extravagant 
tribute to the taste, wisdom, and pi- 
ety which beam out on every page. 
After explaining with much simpli- 
city and truthfulness the meaning of 
his text—God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship him, must worship him 
in spirit and in truth—Dr. Hopkins 
proceeds to exhibit the characteris- 
tics of acceptable worship, and the 
best means of promoting it. To 
worship God acceptably, we must 
worship him in spirit, and in truth. 
To worship him in spirit, we must 
worship him as a Spirit—we must 
worship him as a holy God—and 
we must worship him with the spirit. 
To worship him in truth, we must 


worship him with sincerity. Ac- 
ceptable worship not only includes 
these distinguishing views and aflec- 
tions, but excludes ** every species of 
superstition,” as that ‘of place, of 
forms, of priestly intervention, and 
of the substitution of offerings, and 
bodily sufferings for moral quali- 
ties.” “The simple words of the 
text, recejved by the church, would 
sweep = at once every form and 
vestige of superstition, and all hy- 
pocrisy. Superstition and hypoc- 
risy—these have always been the 
great sources of corruption to the 
church.” Such being the charac- 
teristics of spiritual worship, how 
may it be best promoted? “The 
answer to this question,” says Dr. 
Hopkins, “must be drawn either 
from the Bible, or from the constitu. 
tion of man. But these conspire 
in teaching us that the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth, can be 
promoted only by presenting to the 
mind the character of God, as a 
spiritual and holy being, as a Father, 
a Redeemer, and Sanctifier, in such 
affecting lights as to call forth suita- 
ble emotions, and a right course of 
moral action toward him. All truly 
religious emotion must be called 
forth in view of some manifestation 
of the character of God, and it is 
only as that is presented either di- 
recily or indirectly, that any thing 
can be done to improve the religious 
character, or to promote acceptable 
worship.” ‘ But here the question 
arises, are we required by the Bible, 
or by the nature of man, to address 
these faculties alone ? May not other 
faculties and principles of our na- 
ture be cultivated in connection with 
them, not merely incidentally, as 
many of them must be, but system- 
atically ?”” May not religion be pro- 


moted “by addressing the senses 
and the imagination by means of 
forms and ceremonies ; or secondly, 
by an appeal to the imagination, and 
to taste, through the fine arts; or 
thirdly, by an appeal to the princi- 
ple of association; or fourthly, to 
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the social principle and the affec- 
tions?” How Dr. Hopkins treats 
these inquiries may be seen from 
the following specimen: “ We next 
inquire whether we may not take 
advantage of the principle of asso- 
ciation to aid devotion, and espe- 
cially of that well-known fact, that 
our ideas of things invisible, become 
more vivid and affecting, when they 
are 2ssociated with sensible objects. 
Has not our Savior himself, taken 
advantage of this principle in insti- 
tuting the sacraments ? and may we 
not follow his example and carry 
out the same principle in other 
things? Will not a cross, erected 
or represented in the church, re- 
mind us of our Savior’s sufferings ? 
Will not consecrated water at the 
door, remind us of our need of pu- 
rification? Will not incense as- 
cending, give us an affecting sense 
of the efficacy of prayer? Will not 
a relic of some ancient saint, re- 
mind us of his virtues, and lead us 
to imiiate them? May we not use- 
fully set apart, as they did under 
the old dispensation, a particular 
form of vestment in which the min- 
isters of religion shall officiate, and 
which shall be associated in the 
minds of the people only with the 
solemn services of religion? May 
we not in these and many more 
ways, employ this principle to aid 
true devotion? It is not surprising 
that this should have been attempted. 
Probably it has been done in most 
instances from good motives, but the 
result has shown that ‘the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men.’ It 
might have seemed to the wisdom of 
man that to have the body of their 
great prophet buried among them, 
and a monument erected over it, 
would remind the ancient Isralites of 
their deliverance from Egypt, and 
of the law he gave. But God buried 
him where no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre till this day. He left no 
relic or vestige of him to be a source 
of superstition in other days. ‘This 
shows his estimate of the principle, 


and the results where this has been 
attempted, are such as to make us 
feel, that though it may be some- 
times innocent, it is always danger- 
ous, and to lead us to observe only 
those forms which the Savior insti- 
tuted as necessary to the visibility 
of his church. When we see at this 
day, a whole city moved because 
a bone of a good man who died 
some 1400 years ago, is, or is sup- 
posed to be found; and when we 
see the dignitaries of a church per- 
forming over it ceremonies, and car- 
rying it in pompous procession ; and 
when we see the same people burn- 
ing Bibles, and persecuting those 
who would enlighten the people, we 
feel that we can not be too careful 
how we take the first step towards a 
degeneracy, and a perversion of the 
gospel so awful. The question is, 
not whether the principle of asso- 
ciation shall operate in connection 
with religion. It will, and must do 
so in connection with the visibility of 
the church in any form, and around 
that church associations the most 
tender, and hallowed, and enduring, 
will cluster. But it is, whether we 
are to adopt the principle and act 
upon it asasystem. No doubt it 
gives the church a strong hold upon 
the people. It enables her to fix a 
stamp early and firmly on the minds 
of the young; but that stamp is the 
mark of the beast, and not the seal 
of the spirit. It is one great in- 
strument by which the systems of 
heathen superstition are sustained 
and riveted. It always has led to 
superstition, and it always will.” 
This discourse can not have too wide 
a circulation—it ought to have the 
widest. It is emphatically a “ word 
in season”—an able and well-timed 
argument in favor of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 


Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land. By Rev. 
Srerxen Onin, D. D., President 
of the Wesleyan University.— 
With twelve illustrations on steel. 
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In two volumes. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff st., 
New York, 1843. 


Dr. OLIN, traveled for his health. 
Leaving home in the spring of 1837, 
he spent his first year abroad in 
Paris, then six or eight months in 
London, then after a journey through 
Belgium and France, three months 
in Rome. The decease of his wife 
soon after at Naples, determined 
him to visit the East, “ chiefly with 
the hope of finding in the vicissitudes 
of travel, and in communing with 
scenes consecrated by great events, 
some relief from this overwhelming 
calamity.”” He embarked at Trieste, 
for Athens, in November, 1839, vis- 
ited Syra, then Alexandria, Cairo, 
Thebes, Memphis, and other ancient 
cities of Egypt. From Cairo he pro- 
ceeded to Petra, by the way of Suez, 
Sinai, Akabah, at the head of the 
gulf of the same name, and thence 
to the Holy Land. After visiting 
almost every locality, made inter- 
esting by the events of sacred his- 
tory, he embarked at Beyroot for 
home, taking Smyrna, Constantino- 
ple, and Vienna, in his way, and 
proceeding through France and Eng- 
land to this country. Dr. Olin 
seemed to be fully conscious of the 
difficulty of contributing any thing 
new to the general stock of infor- 
mation respecting the East, which is 
to be found in the writings of a long 
succession of travelers. He there- 
fore wrote not for the benefit of 
oriental scholars, but as he informs 
us in his preface, for “ a sphere of 
usefulness in a circulation more 
strictly popular.” He modestly re- 
marks, that “ peculiarities of man- 
ner, or in his relations to society, 
will sometimes enable a_ writer, 
otherwise of no high pretensions, to 
cross the circumference of the fash- 
ionable literary circle, and address 
anew audience.” This is certainly 
a sufficient apology if any was re- 
quired in his case, for giving to the 
public a new work of travels in 


these countries. Such are “ his re- 
lations to society”’ that his book will 
find thousands of readers, who will 
derive their first knowledge of ma- 
ny of the antiquities and customs of 
the East from this source ; and by 
creating a taste for reading enlarge 
the “literary circle.” But no such 
apology was needed. The book 
contains things new and valuable, 
enough to entitle it toa respectable 
place among the contributions to ori- 
ental literature. Although a jour- 
nal of travels along well-known 
routes, must necessarily consist 
chiefly of familiar descriptions, yet 
to these Dr. Olin has added his own 
observations, characterized in gen- 
eral by strong sense and discrimina- 
tion, and embodying every thing of 
much interest to intelligent readers. 


Congregational Order. The An- 
cient Platforms of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of New England ; 
with a Digest of Rules and Usa- 
ges in Connecticut, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Notices of 
Congregational Bodies in other 
States. Published by Edwin 
Hunt, Hartford. 


Tuts work comes from the Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational 
Ministers in Connecticut. It em- 
braces the Cambridge and Saybrook 
Platforms, with a Digest of Rules 
and Usages in Connecticut, and the 
Constitutions, Rules, and By-Laws 
of the principal Congregational bod- 
ies in other States of the Union. 
The new parts of the work were 
written by a committee appointed 
for the purpose by the General As- 
sociation—the Digest of Rules and 
Usages, by Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
—the Historical account of the ori- 
gin and progress of the ecclesiasti- 
cal system of the Congregationalists 
of Connecticut, by D. D. Field, D. 
D.—and the account of the degree 
in which their ecclesiastical order is 
now conformed to the principles of 
the Saybrook Platform, by the Rev. 
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T. P. Gillett. The work thus pre- 
sents a very full and distinct view of 
what Congregationalism has been 
and now is in New England. A 
general circulation among ministers 
and church-members is much to be 
desired. 


Our Country and our Work: A 
Discourse delivered at the Taber- 
nacle, June 18, 1843. By Sam- 
vet M. Worcester, A. M., Pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle church, 
Salem, Mass. Published by re- 
quest. 


Tuts Discourse is devoted to the 
cause of Home Missions; and ex- 
hibits in a forcible manner the par- 
amount claims of this enterprise, on 
American Christians. The excellent 
author justly regards these claims 
as more pressing, and the interests 
involved as more momentous than 
those which belong to any other field 
of Christian effort. It is pleasing to 
meet with such indications of intel- 
ligent interest in this cause; and 
especially to witness such well di- 
rected means of extending the in- 
terest among the members of our 
churches. It will occasion no small 
disappointment to men of discern- 
ment and foresight among us if the 
income of the A. H. M. S. should 
fail to be doubled or trebled in 1844. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
By Joun Kirro, Editor of the 
Pictorial Bible, &c., &c. As- 
sisted by various able scholars 
and divines. 


Mr. Marx H. Newman, of New 
York, is rendering a valuable service 
to the Christian public, particularly 
to ministers of the gospel, by repub- 
lishing in numbers this excellent 
work. We have no other single 
work which embraces the subjects 
of biblical criticism and interpreta- 
tion, history, geography, archzolo- 
gy, and physical science, with all 
the modern discoveries and improve- 


ments which have been made in 
these branches of biblical learning. 
We notice among the distinguished 
scholars who assist Mr. Kitto, by 
furnishing articles for the work, the 
names of Neander, Nicholson, and 


Tholuck. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon: chiefly 
according to the text of L. Din- 
dorf ; with notes: for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Joun 
J. Owen, Principal of the Corne- 
lius Institute, N. Y. Published by 
Leavitt & Trow, New York; 
Crocker & Brewster, Boston; A. 
H. Maltby, New Haven. 


Mr. Owen deserves the gratitude 
of the public for giving to our youth 
a corrected text with good notes, of 
this entertaining history. A map 
of the route of the army is still a 
great desideratum. We hope it will 
be in the editor’s power to furnish, 
in his next edition, this indispensa- 
ble help to clear conceptions. 


The Poets of Connecticut, with Bi- 
ographical Sketches. Edited by 
the Rev. C. W. Everest. Pub- 
lished by Case, Tiffany & Burn- 
ham: Hartford, 1843. 


Mr. Everest, the editor of this 
volume, is an Episcopal clergyman 
in Hamden, Conn., a gentleman al- 
ready favorably known to the public 
for his attainments in polite litera- 
ture; and particularly as a poet. 
He has, for the most part, executed 
his task, in this instance, with good 
taste and judgment. A few passa- 
ges have fallen under our notice 
which he will probably perceive the 
justice of excluding from future edi- 
tions. ‘The remark that the poetry 
of Percival ** seems without art,”’ is 
particularly unfortunate, since the 
publication of * The Dream of a Day, 
and other poems”—unfortunate in- 
deed at any time. The plan of the 
work restricts the honor of being a 
poet of Connecticut to native citi- 
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zens. No better rule could have 
been adopted ; yet the absence of 
the name of Timothy Dwight, a 
name almost identical with Con- 
necticut literature, throws a shade 
of suspicion on the propriety of the 
title. In determining who are “ en- 
titled, on the score of merit, to a 
place in this volume,” Mr. E. has 
thought fit to deny the distinction to 
few Connecticut versifiers. Almost 
all “ attempts” have found their re- 
ward in this niche of fame; and 
crowds of other men and women 
might have earned an equal right to 
the honor, by a few contributions to 
the newspapers. The biographical 
sketches are all of them very brief; 
yet this is as much as the editor 
could do without diminishing the sale 
of his book nearly in the proportion 
in which it became larger and more 
expensive. We could not, however, 
avoid a feeling of disappointment in 
several instances, especially on find- 
ing only half a page devoted to E. P. 
Mason, whose talents and character, 
if fully portrayed, would add an in- 
expressible interest to the beautiful 
specimens which he has left of his 
poetic genius. 


One Faith: or Bishop Doane vs. 
Bishop M’Ilvaine, on Oxford 
Theology ; exhibited in extracts 
from their writings—together 
with some remarks on Apostolic 
Succession—the abuse of Luther 
and Calvin—and the Liturgy as a 
preservative of doctrinal purity. 
By a Presbyterian. Second edi- 
tion. 


Tis pamphlet is the most valua-. 


ble which the Tractarian controversy 
in this country has called forth— 
presenting a bird’s-eye view of the 
principal points of difference be- 
tween evangelical Episcopalians, the 
Oxford party, and the church of 
Rome. A wide circulation awaits it 
among the crowds whom either du- 
ty or curiosity is inclining at the 
present time to look into the subject. 


Looking-Glass for High Church. 
men: reflecting the moral phases 
of High Churchism in Connecti- 
cut. By Bisnor. 1843. 


A. part of this pamphlet consists 
of a series of able articles on High 
Churchism, first published in the 
Congregational Observer. It com- 
prises also a review of “ A Church- 
man’s Reasons for not joining in 
sectarian worship,” contained in a 
letter from the Rev. A. B. Chapin to 
a parishioner. In this letter Mr. Cha- 
pin employs the best arguments with- 
in his reach to persuade * church- 
men” to shun all participation in the 
sacred ordinances and public wor- 
ship of “sectarians.” When we 
consider how much of the intelli- 
gence and intellectual vigor of this 
country is indebted to the pulpit— 
to the very pulpits against which this 
warning is issued—we are surprised 
at the sectarian bigotry which would 
deny the benefit to a portion of the 
people, and exclude them from com- 
munion with the first minds among 
us, and especially at the effrontery 
which presumes this bigotry will be 
respected by an independent laity. 





Reminiscences of the late Rev. Sam- 
uel Hopkins, D. D., of Newport, 
R. I. ; illustrative of his charac- 
ter and doctrines, with incidental 
subjects—from an intimacy with 
him of twenty-one years, while 
pastor of a sister church in said 
town. By Wixtiam Parton, D. 
D. Published by Isaac H. Cady, 
Providence ; Crocker & Brewster, 
Boston ; and Saxton & Miles, New 
York, 1843. 


Tue author was a believer in the 
theological views, an ardent admirer 
of the character, and a confidential 
friend of Dr. Hopkins ; and his “ Re- 
miniscences” make an interesting 
tribute to the Doctor’s memory. The 
grand peculiarity of ‘* Hopkinsian- 
ism,” that men must be willing to be 
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damned in order to be saved, is 
glossed in a way to make it accord- 
ant with truth—the first principle in 
religion, that the salvation of man 
is conditioned on his exercising a 
supreme regard for the glory of 
God. “ If,’ says Dr. Tappan, “a 
man be willing to be saved for the 
glory of God, ‘then, if it is net for 
his glory, he does not will to be sa- 
red.” ‘This hypothesis having no 
foundation, the conclusion drawn 
from it falls also to the ground. It 
being universally for the glory of 
God | to save men who submit to his 
government and methods of grace, 
it is this submission, and not a wil- 
lingness to be damned, to which 
mankind are called, and which is a 
proper test of a supreme regard for 
the divine glory. 


An Etymological Manual of the 
English and French Languages. 
By Wittiam Smeaton. New 
Haven, 1843. 


Tue object of this Manual is to 
supply those who have not enjoy- 
ed a classical education, “ with the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of 
those foreign words which have en- 
tered so largely into the composition 
of the English and French langua- 
ges; and not of the words only, 


but of their inflections, and of the 
laws which govern their forms in 
passing from one language to ano- 
ther. This mode of instruction has 
been long followed in Edinburgh 
with success, and it is to be hoped 
that the labors of Mr. Smeaton may 
introduce it into our schools. 


History of the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines. By the Rev. W. 
M. HetrHerineton, author of the 
“ History of the Church of Scot- 
land,” * Minister’s Family,” &c. 
Published by Mark H. Newman, 
199 Broadway, New York, 1843. 


ExrectinG to refer again to this 
history, we will now barely recom- 
mend it as an able work, the pro- 
duction of a strong, judicious and 
honest mind ; subject, however, to 
the bias of partiality for the Scotch 
party, and of prejudice against Crom- 
well and the Independents. 


The Laurel Wreath, or Affection’s 
Keepsake. Original Prose and 
Poetry. Second edition. T. P. 
Collins, New York, 1844. 


Tuts is a neat little volume, in 
matter and form, designed, we pre- 
sume, for a new year’s present. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


SPAIN. 


Norutne has occurred of national 
interest since our last, except a rev- 
olution in Spain, by which the Re- 
gent Espartero has been displaced, 
and the Christino faction succeeded 
to power. This is the fifth revolu- 
tion in Spain since the year 1820, 
and perhaps the most difficult to be 
explained. Common fame ascribes 
it to the intrigues of France; but 


the honorable character of Louis 
Philippe compels us to place confi- 
dence in his late declaration made 
to the delegates of the London Peace 
Convention, that he is entirely inno- 
cent of the charge. That it would 
gratify his ambition to marry the 
Duc d’Aumale to the young queen, 
can not be doubted; and with this 
prospect he would naturally favor 
her claim to the throne against the 
pretensions of Don Carlos. And his 
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alledged hostility to Espartero is at- 
tributed to the opposition of that ge- 
neral to this arrangement. A rival 
to the Duc d’Aumale has arisen, it 
is said, in the person of the Prince 
of the Asturias, in whose favor his 
father, Don Carlos, is ready to ab- 
dicate the crown, on condition that 
the young queen will marry the 
prince, and concede to him the title 
of king of Spain. This arrange- 
ment would be most likely to extend 
peace to Spain, and it will be pow- 
erfully supported by Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia, who favor the claims 
of Don Carlos. | Unhappy Spain is, 
however, apparently destined still to 
suffer from domestic and foreign in- 
trigue, and much blood may yet be 
shed. 


IRELAND. 


Tue Repeal of the Union contin- 
ues to be agitated in lreland with 
unabated zeal. The weekly rent 
has risen from £300 to £3000, and 
it becomes daily more evident that 
the demands of the Irish must be 
granted in due course of law, or 
the kingdom will be torn, perhaps 
dismembered, by violence. The 


only peaceable means now left of 


retaining Ireland in the Union is the 
redress of grievances in respect to 
the church, the condition of the ten- 
antry, and the right of suffrage. 
The Protestants of lreland are about 
700,000, the Catholics 5,000,000. 
The ecclesiastical revenues, about 
£500,000, are all appropriated to 
the Protestant church. 
Great Britain can now redress this 
grievance, by establishing another 
national church,—a Catholic,—and 
adjusting the revenues to this new 
state of things. But a little delay 
may force on a repeal of the union, 


established 
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that in this event, other rights of the 
Protestants would be infringed, and 
the operation of Protestant missions 
and schools in the kingdom be seri- 
ously embarrassed. Every interest 
of religion seems to require a re- 
dress of this Irish grievance, not as 
is recommended, by creating a new 
established church, but by abolish. 
ing the present establishment, and 
leaving all sects to the support of the 
voluntary principle. We are not, 
however, without hopes that Catho« 
lic Ireland may act better than our 
fears, in the event of a repeal of the 
union. She may do herself the ho- 
nor, and the cause of freedom the 
high service, of placing churches of 
all communions on an equal footing. 
The condition of the tenantry affords 
another ground of just complaint 
against the legislation of the English 
parliament. A law ought to be 
enacted, securing to the tenant a 
right of property in improvements. 
Without this security he can not ob- 
tain capital for outlay in improve- 
ments, nor have any suitable en- 
couragement to increase the perma- 
nent value of the property. But 
still another grievance must be re- 
dressed, before confidence will be 
placed in any legislation of the im- 
perial parliament. The right of suf- 
frage must be extended, and Ireland 
must have a voice in that legislature 
that can not but be respected. This 
is the most difficult concession to be 
made to her—the most hazardous; 
for what may not be feared from a 
strong party—catholic, and in a 
sense foreign—exercising a power- 
ful control over the whole legisla- 
tion of the United Kingdom? The 
union had better be repealed than 
continued with rival interests, real 
or imaginary, to be the source of 


place the power in the hands of a constant bitterness and agitation. 


Catholic parliament, and wholly di- 
vest the English church in Ireland 
of her endowments. It is thought 


Even our oil and water—not to say 
alkali and acid—ought to be put in 
separate vessels. 


Ersatum.—On p. 543, read gradum for “ gradem.” 








